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CHAPTER! 
by Paul Cullinan 

PROCESSES AND PROBLEMS IN TAXONOMIC STUDIES 

An attempt to classify and order concepts about organiza- 
tional behavior in education may look to taxonomic efforts in several 
sciences for processes and direction. But the adoption of such 
models means that the problems and Issues associated with them are 
also inherited. Nevertheless, taxonomic inquiry is a sine qua non 
if knowledge and theory development of organizational behavior in 
education is to progress. Griffiths has noted that 

Taxonomies have served useful purposes in . 
practically all the sciences . In fact one could 
probably make a very good argument to support 
the contention that any science begins with a 
taxonomy.^ 

It is to the problems involved in such inquiry and the prospects 
of deriving new ways of classifying organizational behavior that this 
study is addressed. Research aimed at discerning relations is in- 
dispensable to scientific advance in the social sciences but often 
such research efforts are exploratory incursions into areas that are 
relatively unchartered . . 
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Katz notes that exploratory studies have three purposes; "to 
discover significant variables in the field situation ^ to discover rela- 
tions among variables, and to lay a ground work for later, more 
systematic and rigorous testing of hypotheses."^ Certainly, in this 
sense, the work undertaken here is exploratory in nature. 

Taxonomic processes 

In developing taxonomies of organizational behavior in educa- 
tion, the major operations involved broadly parallel those employed 

/ 

in the physical and biological sciences. However, the problems re- 
lated to classification of behavioral rather than physical phenomena 
are certainly distinctive. As a framework for discussing these 
distinct problems, as well as the perennial issues of taxonomic 
studies, the functions, procedures and their purposes of the TOBE • 
approach are outlined in Table 1 , Although the sequence of opera- 
tions indicates a logical order of development, the relative 
independence of the first and second set of functions permitted 
them to be undertaken simultaneously. In subsequent chapters more 
complete description of each of these operational phases will be 
given, - 

' •But it is first necessary to consider genercj problems asso- 
ciated with the major functions as they pertain to the approach used 
in the overall plan, of this study. Thus, classifications and tax- 
onomies deal only with aggregations of entities or units being 
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Classifying Preparing frequency distribution charts Compare and contrast analyzed specimens 

Behavior Checking frequencies versus proposed 

Units categories Corroborate theoretical referents 

Analyzing by various statistical methods Examine degrees of affinity 

Indicating coefficients of association Synthesize relationships 
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studied. And in the behavior sciences there are various viewpoints 
about the constitution of units for analysis and classification. For 
this reason some preliminary consideration must be given to the issues 

i ‘ ’ . 

! • 

1 elated to observing and recording behavioral units although "The Field 
Study" chapter will give detailed treatment to the methods employed in 






this project. 

‘Observation, classification, and conceptualization are in- . 

o 

tegrally related and for subsequent clarity some attention must be here 
given to their fundamental relationships. These relationships are in- 
dicated by the several phases through which a classification process 

is carried out. This process has been viewed by Coombs as illustrated 

- • •* . 

in Figure 1 
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Flow diagram from the real world to inferences 



According to this conception , .the scientist must select some few 
things to record from the richness of the "real" world. Hov/ever, 
these rr-crsch':ct cbscrvaii.ons from ihc first phase are not yet data, in 



er|c 






Coombs' sense of "a theory of data;" an interpretive step on the part 

t 

of the scientist is necessary for the conversion. 

• * 

' The second phase involves describing and labeling. the recorded 
entities which are roughly grouped in terms of a relation of some kind 

i 

t - ... . ■ ’ ' 

between individuals and stimuli or perhaps just between stimuli. (In 



the TOBE study this grouping on the basis of relationships between 



Individuals and stimuli follows the criteria set down for OTU's 



described in the following chapter.) 



Then, given this prior classification, phase 3 



Involves the detection of relations, order, and 



structure which follow as a logical consequence 



of the data and the model used for analysis. 



The scientist enters each of these three phases 



in a creative way in the sense that alternatives 



are open to him and his decisions will determine 



ill a significant way the results that will be ob- 
tained from the analysis.^ (Italics added) 



It is at the juncture of observation and recording in phase 1 



that the first basic question in classification studies is met. As 
Coombs has commented "the observations may frequently be inter- 
preted as one of two or more different kinds of data. What the ob- 



server chooses to notice and recovd is an optional decision but the 












I ■ : ’ 

choices made and the protocols used have fundamental implications for 

v;hat happens thereafter in the study, 

. There are two principal methodologies from which a. recording 
technique may be chosen for this initial phase of research. One is 
the so-called "primary record" approach which seeks to preserve as 

9 

much of the observed activity as possible through written records, 
video or audio tapings, or combinations of these. The recorded ob- 
servations are then submitted for analysis according to suitable 
schemes or models , 

A second set of methods involves observation through predefined 

categories or codification schemes o Medley and Mitzels review 

•* 

numerous classroom behavior studies that have been based on such 

g 

systematic observation schemes. By way of extreme examples, they 
cite one study in which the observer tallied only the times the teacher 
smiled during the period of observation; they note another investiga- 
tion which recorded pupil use of handkerchiefs when sneezing in 
English classes,^ Units of behavior, observed through codification 
schemes are usually determined by either event sampling or time 
sampling procedures. Event sampling notes the number of occurrences 
of a selected beliavior, such as smiling, during the total observation; 
time sampling uses systematic or random periods of time to record 



behavioral occurronoes . 
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Beyond the many economies of observation methods which 

% 

codify through predefined categories there are benefits of definitional 
accuracy and ease of data analysis. But the fundamental questions 
to be raised about these methods concern the initial conceptualiza- 
tions for defining the categories of what is to be observed. It is 

t 

around these questions that controversies of defining and dividing be- 
havioral phenomena ensue. 

Use of the "primary record" method tends to bp less frequent 
in the classification of behavior although some modified forms of 
this approach have been used in systematic classroom observation. 
Despite its economic constraints it has certain advantages especially 
for exploratory investigations and for studies using multiple modes 
of analysis. Extensive research using "comprehensive behavior" 
observation and recording techniques of the primary record type has 

O 

been done by Roger Barker and his associates. Barker has em- 
phasized the differences between conventional psychological re- 

q 

search studies and what he calls "Ecological Psychology." Certain 
parallels between his concepts of behavioral settings and behavioral 
units and the approach used in the TOBE study warrant further con- 
sideration of his work at the Midwest Psychological Field Station 
of the University of Kansas. 






Behavioral ecology 

Barker contends that the identification and description of the 

f - . 

natural entities or events of a science in their relevant context or 
environment and the incorporation of these into a unified system of 
concepts constitutes the ecological side of science. The relevant 
context for human behavior must take into account the physicalr 
biosocial world (tbs nonpsychological milieu) iii which a person is 
immersed. In this way we can understand ho'w it is transformed into 
a psychological environment for determining what behavior shall and 
shall not be possible for all who live within it. Hence, it is 
essential that we study behavior situ in order to identify the en- 
vironmental as well as the personality variables associated with 
behavior. 

Barker suggests that certain methods of psychology (such as 
some clinical techniques)' tend to disrupt the continuity of behavior 
although they are thought to be analytical and noninterfering ob- 
seryational methods. Their use of time intervals and number-of- 
occurrences is artificial. The ecological approach, on the other 
hand, is "naturaP* in the sense that behavioral units occur without 
intervention by the investigator and are not disruptive of the "stream 
of behavior ^ ^ 

Barker and his associates employ a verbal- narrative method 
of observing and rocording which they contend has many advantages 



as a system for preserving the stream of behavior phenomena on the 

*1 . • 

level of molar behavioral units . 

Like museums and like other archives, its ob- 

1 ^ * ■ 

• . . *«r . • • 

jective is to present its "specimens" with only 
such modifications as may be required to pre- 
serve them and to increase their usability. The 
data of the publication are related to the original 

. _ * I 

behavior much as a pressed and mounted plant 
in an herbarium is related to the living plant , or 
a stained and mounted section of tissue to Hving 
tissue. . 

A tremendous amount of time has been spent in sustained ob- 
servation by this group, and the records of observation so produced 
have been submitted to various modes of analysis* This, of course 
was included in the rationale for such an approach. 

Derivative advantages include making it possible 
for different persons to approach identical 
phenomena at different times. with different 
methodologies and within different contexts , of 
reducing field work where the materials in the 
archives are adequate for particular problems, 
and of providing tliC primary evidence upon which 
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published summaries and conclusions can be 
based. 

t 

These "derivative advantages" of reducing field work and 
allowing several people to approach the same recorded phenomena 
through different frames -of~re fere nee were also considered ad- 
vantageous for the strategy adopted by the TOBE Project. 

Moreover, there are other features of "behavioral ecology" 
for which comparisons may be found in the rationale of the TOBE 
study. These include 1) consideration of the behavioral setting, 

2) discrimination of general patterns of behavior, and 3) criteria 

* ’ t • 

important in identifying operational units. 

1 . The behavioral setting. According to Barker and 
Wright^^ a behavior setting always has two sides. On the one 
side, there is always a part of the nonpsychological milieu, which 
•may be physical, social, or both, as in the respective instances of 
a doctor's office or a vacant lot, a traffic law or a social clique, 
and a writ of habeas corpus or a school classroom. On the other 

side, there is always a social norm or a shared fram.e of reference 

• ^ 

that defines the setting as one which is appropriate for particular 

a . . 

kinds of behavior. In the Field Study of the TOBE Project sufficient 



background material was provided with the recorded observations to 
permit the taxonoraists to lake into account the relevant character- 
istics of the sf- t:*'!? 'vithin wh.iCh t’p.e behavior occurred. Subsequent 



chapters il lust rat..-, this point. 



% 



2. Discrimination of patterns. Lev^in has noted tjiat "the 
first prerequisite of a succjessful observation in any science is ^ 



def|nite understanding about what size of unit one is going to' observe 



at a ^iven time, He points out that ir) spcipl psychology \ve have .. 
pften misinterpreted the scientific requirements of analysis and have 
tried to observe as smiall units .as possible and, in so ^loing, we 
have frequently torn the observed units from their context.. 

The fallacy in such an approach is that there > " 



is frequently no way to distinguish among 

different possibilities of classifying an actioiji 

if the observation lasts only a few seconds. 

Thus, if two persons A and B are running oqe be- 

** ' * 

hind the other, it may mean that either A is 
leading B or that B is chasing A. Only by obser- 
vation which is sufficiently comprehensive to 



include both A and B and to extend through a 

I 

period sufficiently long does the meaning pf the 

1 fi ’ ’ ’ • • 

activity become clear. ^ . 

Consequent to the resolution of this latter question is the prob- 



lem of different observers reliably identifying the "same" units' of be- 
havior. Training observers can produce high levels of agreement for 

17 

dividing the behavior stream into units or episodes. However, 
systematic ag; men 1. in Li'nii solocfion among untrained observers 



12 



confronts the antecedent question of the "natural pattern" of perceived 

• * . ■ ^ 

behavioral episodes. Dickman's investigation of this problem con- 

• • 

eludes that 

; ' .:v ^ • 

Behavior attains orderliness in the eyes of ob- 

servers to the e:d:ent1:hat goals and motives 

are imputed to the behavior.. Independent ob- / ; 

servers of such a behavior continuum demon- 

* • •• *• . '• ** 

strated significant agreement on general . — 

patterning and specifically on the points at 
which units began or ended .... These un- 
trained observers agreed very poorly on identical 

* ' • . .r 

• f • • 

Incidence Of units , yet they were able to agree 
on the general meaning of the sequence. This 
latter paradox is understood in terms of the 

differences in the inclusiveness of the goal or 

IS 

behavior perspective. 

Such conclusions are supportive of the approach adopted In the 
present inquiry into organizational behavior in education. That is, 
the field observers in this study recorded units of behavior which 
followed a general pattern; these observers indicated beginning and 
ending points as well as a general r leaning of the sequence. How- 
ever, subsequent classification proceeded from different conceptual 



• frameworks, i 



rf’O 



”goais or behavior perspectives" were imposed 
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by taxonomists according to the theoretical conceptualigations t^ey 

• . ■ n ’ 

bad adapted for this purpose. 

3. Criteria fnr oparational units . Even granting the contingency 
of uniformly discriminating general patterns of behavior, there remains 

the problem of operational criteria for recording observed b^avioral 

• ' . * * . 

units. Among several unit methods proposed by the Barker team are 

20 

the "Environmental Force Unit"'® and the Social Contact Unit, 

This latter unit Dyck specifies "as a un^t of social Interaction which 

contains within its boundaries (1) one subject, (2) one agent, (3) one 

* 

. 21 

raison d’ otro, and (4) one continuous topic. 

The operational usefulness of this unit, including data on re- 
liability is presented by Dyck.22 Moreover, its specifications are 
similar to the Operational Taxonomic Unit (OTU) employed by the 
•observation team of the present study as presented in the Field Study 

chapter. 

The issue of behavioral units,^ 

Some of the problems associated with observing and recording 
units of behavior have been pointed out in these preceding sections . 

• The advantages of selecting an approach from either set of methods 
are attended by various conceptual or procedural difficulties. The 
problem of units of behavior remains an unsettled!, one, and as 
Kerlinger observes 



• ' ■ , 14 

One can attempt to define behavior quite opera- 
tionally by listing a large number of behavioral 
- * • ' , . ’ • * • 
act? , and can thus ordinarily obtain a high degree 

of precision and reliability. Yet iri so doing one 

may also have so reduced the behavior that it 

• * ' 
no longer bears much resemblance to the bO": 

havior one intended to observe. Thus validity 

has beep lost. 

Conversely, observation that seeks tp record behavior more com- 
prehensively permits certain vagueness and ambiguity of thp pbserver?' 
perceptions to decrease reliability. Training of observers can 

I • ■ . 

eliminate some of the ambiguity but the problem remains and must 
be recognized. The approach adopted in the present stuc^y has attempted 
to maximize the validity of observed and recorded specimens of organi- 
zational behavior in education. Such a position dops not avoid the 
problems of classifying behavior, it merely delays them. These prob- 
lems are taken up in the following sections , 



Bases for classification 

Systematic observation of behavior using predefined categories 
implies a prior solution to the problem of how classes shall be 
formed. Hence, through whatever conceptual scheme is chosen. 



successive cperations are guided in lucording, grouping, and analyzing 



X5 



the units of behavior. On the other hand, the decision to use 

"primary records" techniques involves the application of classifi- 
catory methods after the behavior has been recorded. Yet once 
again, there are differences in the advocated procedures for 
this phase of developing classifications. As mentioned previously 
the TOBE Project adopted a method whereby several conceptual 
frameworks were applied to the same recorded field observations,.. 
The rationale for this approach will be treated more fully m the 
next section of this chapter. But other procedures for developing 
classes have their proponents. For example, Schoggen asserts 
that an "atheoretlcal" position permits the emergence of more 

meaningful empirical grouping s . 

Oiir aim here was to let the data guide us 



in 



establishing meaningfully distinct group- 



ings rather than to impose some arbitrary 

24 

. system of classification on the data. ' 

Although Schoggen’ s work may be relatively less theoreacally- 
oriented than other studies it is at least implicitly guided by 
some theoretical conceptions . In the same sense that Hanson 
maintains that even observations are "theory-laden, 
classification of behavior can never bo truly "atheoretlcal. " 



the 



Th© issues of theoretical versus empirical approacmes to 
classification are not unique to the behavioral sciences but 
have a long tradition in the biological and physical sciences ^ 

Some- of these issues are examined in the following section in 

* ^ • 

order to illustrate the basic problems underlying the development . 
of taxonomies of organizational behavior in education and the pro- 
cesses employed in the TOBE Project. Before turning to these 
issues, however, some preliminary comments about the purpose 
of classification studies are in order. 



The terms of any .science result from a conceptualization 
of the subject-matter by which the things studied are classified 
and analyzed. Kaplan notes that "the function of scientific con- 
cepts is to mark the categories which will tell us more about our 

. , 26 

subject-matter than any other categorical sets. 

Hence, classification usually proceeds by grouping together 
entities according to some system of relationships or associations 
among them. It is the way in which these relationships or associa- 
tions are conceived that forms the conceptual boundaries of the 
categories of the system. And, the factors that influence how 
relationships among phenomena are conceived lie in the purposes 



and kinds of generalization'? 



that 



>re ultimately envisioned. 












According to Simpson, the purposes and intended gener 

alizations provide the bases for classification. . 

1 , A major function of classification is to 

construct classes about which generalizations 

* * . 

• . j 

, can be made. 

2 . Classes are constructed in connection 

with a particular purpose v/hich depends upon 
the kind of generalizations that are considered 

pertinent.. 

3. Some classifications pertain to a wider range 
of phenomena and permit more meaningful gener- 
alizations than others and are in that sense more 
useful , or more powerful . 



4, There is not an ideal or absolute scheme of 
classification for any particular field of phenomena 
but there are always a number of classifications 
possible. These will differ according to the pur- 
poses for which they have been constructed. 



5, Even classifications in the same form, v/ith 
• the sMV'.o /jiucrjses, and based on the same criteria 
or principles are not umgue or uniform. 



Oft 



Although classifications are founded upon relationships 
among phenomena it is possible to have relationships of 
innumerable different kinds. It would seem to follov/, therefore, 
that there may be many different classifications as v/ell as many 
different bases for classification of the same phenomenal field. 
Krathwohl and others suggest that this difficulty is inherent to 
classification: 

We should note that any classification scheme 
represents an attempt to abstract and order 
phenomena and as such probably does some 
violence to the phenomena as commonly ob- 
served in natural settings. The value of these 
attempts to abstract and classify is in their 
greater power for organizing and controlling 
the phenomena . 

The "power” of a classification whether seen in terms of organ- 
izing and controlling phenomena or in terms of information yield 
Is the quality by which "naturalness" is predicated of a classi- 
fication. As Kaplan observes . 

Every classification serves some purpose or 
other. . . It is artificial when we cannot do 



more with it tl-an 



Vv'O first intended. A natural 
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grouping is one which allows the discovery of 

many more, and more important, resemblances 

on 

than originally recognized. 

A classification whose purpose is restricted is usually re- 
ferred to as a "special" or arbitrary one. Sokol and Sneath . 
distinguish that : . 

Such a classification conveys less informa- 
tion than a general or "natural" one. For 

.A 

example, we can divide mammals into carni- 

vores and herbivores for the purpose of 

ecology; then the designation "carnivore" 

31 

only tells us the kind of food they eat. 

They add that 

A natural classification is a "general arrange- 

32 

ment intended for general use by all scientists" . 



The Inductive approach 

° Even granting substantial agreement on the purposes for 
classification, there are disparate viev/s of how these purposes 
are better achieved. On one hand there is the school of thought 
which espouses the empirical approach through inductive and 
numerical methods. Opposed to this is the theoretical school 






which advocates a more . classical or deductive position. While 
the controversy is manifested chiefly among biological taxonomists 
the implications are similar for classification in every field. 

j- 

• I . • ‘ 

* The procedures advanced by the strict empiricist school are 

t 

quite simple; viz. / observe and record as many characteristics 
as possible and then form classes according to a majority of 
shared characteristics. Hence, a species is constituted of indi- 
viduals V7ith a maximum number of shared characteristics, while 
a genus consists of those species with a maximum number of 
shared characteristics, etc. 

■ . * * • ■ ’ 

The advent of high-speed computers has given new impetus 

to this approach and such methods of numerical taxonomy are con- 
• siderably detailed by Sokol and Sneath who state these basic 
principles: 

;■ . . . ■ 

1 . The ideal taxonomy is that in which the taxa 

- have the greatest content of information and which 
is based on as many characters as possible. 

2. A priori, every character is of equal weight 
in creating natural taxa. 



3. Overall similarity (or affinity) between any two 
entitles is a fLinction of t’no similarity of the many 



characters in v/hich they are being compared. 



V 
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4. Distinct taxa can be constructed because 
of diverse character correlations in the groups 



under study. 






5. Taxonomy as conceived by us is therefore 

• ' • 

a strictly empirical science. j 

6 . Affinity is estimated independently of phylo- 

33 ' 

genetic considerations . 

The rejection of phylogenetic considerations implies opposi- 
tion to the use of traditional theory in biological taxonomy. Carried 
to its logical extreme this’ position would assert that more "natural" 
taxonomies can be developed through stringently empirical pro- 
cedures, i.e. , according to grouping by statistical correlation 
of observed characteristics. But here again , choices raust be 
made about which initial characteristics shall be considered since 
some preliminary grouping is necessary for a starting point. Such 
choices are implicitly theoretical . Moreover , the correlational 
process tends to produce classifications of characteristics rather 
than of whole entities. 

The most vulnerable tenets of the inductive approach are, 
first, that cr-cii act eristics are tabulated according to theoretical 



, ! .1 ikj Hi 
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formulations that are not explicit and second, that classes are 
formed solely on the basis of inductive logic (applied probability 
theory) . These tenets are rooted in an inadequate view of the 
nature and formulation of classes. 

The nature and formulation 

of classes . • , 

What is proposed here as being a more adequate view of 

the nature of classes rests chiefly on three propositions: 

1. Classes are theoretical entities explicated 

* by categorical logic. 

2. Classes are empirically checked and modi- 
fied by statistical methods. 

3. Classes are operationally specified although 

34 

not operationally defined. 

The first of these propositions asserts that classes are properly 
formulated through explicit conceptualizations; the second empna 

sizes that statistical procedures are necessary but not sufficient 

✓ 

guides for developing classes; and the third statement aenotes 
the nature of the bridging operations for making theoretical cate- 
gories tractable to empirical checking. 



1 - . 
r 

For the first proposition, the issues are basically centered 

« • . 

on the radical idea of classes. That is, “whether classes are 

natural entities waiting there in ''nature" to be discovered or 
1 . 

i . • • . 

whether classes are man-made formulations. If the supposed 
logic of induction is follov/ed one notes characteristics and their • 
occurrences and then infers generalizations (for arriving at 
classes) from this process. Most efforts are thereby devoted to _ 
Improving observation and correlation techniques to the neglect 
of theoretical formulations . Yet observation and correlation are 
made in terms of at least implicit theoretical frame s-of-reference; 



theories that ere not explicit suffer the shortcomings of not being 
scientifically delimited. A theory that is not explicated is a poor 
theory and poor theories lead to poor classifications. For example, 
one could not begin to develop social classifications based on 
characteristics of unemployment and delinquency without explicit 
concepts about what constitutes unem.ployment (economic theory) 
and delinquency (social behavior theory) . Or again, a characteris- 
tic such as color indicates differences of structure and function 



in algae but not in mushrooms (or humans) . In these instances 
to include color equally among the characteristics for making 



classes implies certain hypotheses about the data. Characteriza- 



tion is the product of an active theoi-etical choice, not merely 
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passive reception of what is "out there*." To the extent that 
theories determine data our theories need to be explicitly stated 
for marking off what is to’ be observed and characterized,, 

Although it is necessary to view classes as theoretical 
entities explicated by categorical logic, it is not sufficient to 
do so. To assume that classes can be formulated solely in terms 
of categorical logic whereby "clean-cut" classes are deduced is 
to err at the other extreme. The deduction of classes so that the 
phenomena to be classified fall into one and only one class is 
to rely on theory alone for delineating classifications. In that 
case, science would be merely the formal way of carrying out 
theoretical deduction of classes which would complete the in- 
quiry. Theoretical categories that are not. empirically corroborated 
become matters of sheer speculation. Thus, classes are formu- 
lated not by ideational structures (theory) only but by theoretical 
Categories whose probabilities are tested through empirical in- 
stances. . 

The second proposition stated earlier contrasts the strictly 

inductive approach with the position taken in this study, viz. , 
that classes are checked out empirically- -and modifications are 
made in the original theoretical categories on the basis of these 



exporieiices 



Statistical methods are employed to assess the 




strength of possible generalizations (distribution of samples , popu- 
lations, etc.) and to analyze the range of similarities among the 

' * 

phenomena being studied (correlational and factorial techniques) . 

In fact, classes are necessarily statistical in nature since the 
phenomena being investigated can rarely be characterized directly 
and in a complete universe.' But, contrary to the numerical taxono- 
mists, statistical procedures are not sufficient for the development 
of classes. 

The third proposition distinguishes operational specifica- 
tion from operational definition as an adequate view about formu- 
lating classes. This proposition warrants closer examination 
not only because of the distinction between operational "definition" 
and "specification" but, especially because of the impor t it holds 
for the major function in the TOBE study of "formulating conceptual 
schemata." 



Specification and conceptual scheme s 

The issue of operational definition versus operation speci- 
fication of classes is more than a mere semantic distinction; it 
represents a radical demarcation between positions held about 
the philosophy of science. "Without becoming deeply embroiled 



in the polemics of this question a 



rationale for operational specifi- 



cation will be outlined below. Although there is a certain "matter 



of degree" tolerable here, classes are concepts that can only, in 
* • 

principle, be operationally specified and not operationally defined 

/ . >5 9 ' * . 

Classes, it has been noted, are theoretical entities that 
are formulated for purposes of grouping observations. Since they 

* . a 

are to distinguish what is to be observed they cannot be con- 
structed or defined in terms of observational techniques . For ex- 

c. 

ample, in psychiatric studies classes of personality disorders 
such as "paranoid," " cycloid ," etc . , are theoretical formulations 
But, delusions of persecution, hearing voices, and associated 
functional disorders do not mark off one behavior disorder from 
another. Rather, the theoretical formulation allows specification 
in terms of symptoms, much as Freud's classes of disorders in 
terms of inborn forces, environmental influences, and the means 
of mental adjustment between them permit the specification of 
what behavioral aberrations might be observed. The operations 
do not define the classes, then, but the theoretical "definition 
of terms" contains the distinctions between variables which must 
be then checked out empirically. 

What the preceding implies, of course, is a negation 
of strict definition in the sense of operationism without denying 
the necessity of assigning conditions -of meaning to theoretical 
terms. Kaplar that 

This term [clefinitioi^ has a loose sense in 
which u applies to any procedure for specifying 



meaning . . . theoretical terms — and in 
practice, most constructs — are not capable . 

- I of definition in the strict sense. ... I must 

emphasize that I am not saying that such 
' terms cannot or do not have their meanings 
specified; I am saying only that, because of 
the openness of their meaning, the specifica- 
tion. is not by way of definition in the strict 
35 

sense. 

The theoretical formulations used in the "conceptual 
schemata" of the TOBE Project generate classes that are operation- 
ally specified yet not operationally defined in the strict sense . 
However, in the sense of "open" or successive definition each of 
the major terms in the four conceptual schemata are assigned mean 
ing through "definition of terms." Moreover, these terms are 
categorically subdivided and specified to provide referents for the 
phenomena recorded in the observations. 

V 

Nevertheless, the conceptual schemata are derived from 



theoretical formulations and theoretical terms cannot, in principle, 
be fully defined by observables. These terms possess a systemic 
quality that binds them together in such a fashion that the content 
of a single coricept cannot be fixed apart 'from the meaning of the 
wrholc theory. Thus terms like "necjentropy, " or "castration complex 
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I 
i 

are devoid of meaning when dissociated from their theoretical con" 
texts. 

j The bridge from theoretical terms to empirical data can 
and must, of course, be made. Hypothesized categories are con- 
firmable (or contrariwise) through instances of observations. To 
Illustrate the procedures and purposes of what Table 1 encompasses 
under the function of Formulating Conceptual Schemata consider 
the following example. 

Suppose a series of propositions concerning the in- 
fluences on eye coloring were formulated to explain inherited 
variations of dominant-reeessive colors (as in fact, is the case). 
The terms of such a conceptual framework would operationally 
specify the classes of constructs for dominant (BB, Bb) and re- 
•cessive (bb) factors along with postulations about their observa- 
tional predictiveness. These classes (Bb, etc.) characterize the 
gene pairings that are the indirect or genotypic observables to 
be empirically checked out. The application of this scheme to 
recorded observations on eye coloration (phenotypes) would provide 
the empirical corroboration of a genetic theory of eye- coloration. 

In effect, this illustration indicates the sequence of pro- 
cedures through which theoretical terms — sometimes called 



explai-!?J:ory t?r:':.’. cr hypoLhetical coriStructs--are made operationally 
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useful by deriving intervening variables or constructs that may be 
applied to the world of observables. The observations do not, of 
course, give meaning to the theoretical terms but only mark the 
occasion for their application. In the present study terms such as 
“compliance" or "incentives" are theoretical concepts which con- 
stitute explanations about certain aspects of organizational be- 
havior in education. Through sub-categories of these terms postu- 
lations are made about the observational predictiveness of various 
kinds of organizational behavior. The characteristics of these sub- 
categories are then checked against the recorded specimens 
(observational protocols) to test the applicability of the conceptual 
scheme to empirical instances of organizational behavior in educa- 
tion. 

In summary, what has been said about the bridging between 
theoretical terms and empirical instances is meant to emphasize 
tiie procedure of operationally specifying classes. The systemic 
property of a theoretical term demands some openness of meanings 
since the theory as a whole is needed to give full meaning to its 
terms. Again, Abraham Kaplan states: 

Notice that a term may have systemic mean- 
ing even though it is apparently explicitly 
defineci .'icniewbere. . . The chances are, in- 
deed that a key term of this kind is "defined" 
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several times and in several different ways. 

This diversity does not necessarily mark a - 

• V 

X ' ' ' 

lapse either of logic or of memory, but the 

, - ^ . .36 

occurrence, rather of systemic meaning. 

Classifying behavior units 

The function of placing units of observed organizational 
behavior (OTU's) follows the procedures outlined in Table 1. The 
methods employed in this phase of the study are described in 
the respective cha.pters of the four conceptual schemata formulated 
for purposes, of classifying these behaviors. The statistical treat- 
ment of the data was made according to a computer program ex- 
pressly written for showing degrees of the OTU's affinities across 
the various categories of the classification schemes. The inter- 
pretations of these analyses are described in the individual 
chapters dealing with each scheme. 



niassification a nd taxonomy • 

The terms "taxonomy", and "classification" have been used 
freguently in the considerations that preceded and that will follow. 



Definitionally they may be distinguished as follows: 

Classification is the ordering of phenomena 



into grv>ups (or sets) on the basis of their 



relationships, that is, of association by con- 
tiguity, similarity, or both . • 
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Taxonomy is the theoretical study of classi- 
fication, including its bases, principles, 

• •V * . 
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procedures, and rules. 

38 

This distinction can be further highlighted by paraphrasing Gregg 
In stating that the subjects of classification are the phenomena 
and the subjects of taxonomy are classifications. This use of 
the word "taxonomy" is more restrictive than others but in the pre- 
sent context is more fitting. , 

Classification usually proceeds by grouping together indi- 
vidual objects or concepts by some system of relationships or 
associations among them. But scientific classification also needs 
different levels of generality for inclusion of groups. This may be 
accomplished in either of two ways: (1) by overlapping or coin 
cidence of non-identical classes; chemistry, for example, deals 
with classes that do not admit of subordination, or (2) by subordina- 
tion of some classes to others for inclusion of the former in the 
/ latter as found in the biological sciences. 

Classification by subordination may continue for a large 
number of levels or steps usually termed a hierarchy . A hierarchy 
is a systematic framework with a sequence of classes (or sets) 
at different levels in y/hich each class (except the lowest) includes 



one or more suhordinatG classes. 
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An arrangement of phenomena into classes ‘which, in turn, 
are hierarchically ordered forms a system of classes called 
"taxonomic categories” arranged in serial order. The operations 
then consist of the conceptual aggregation of phenomena into taxa 
of lowest rank and aggregating these lower ranked classes into 
taxonomic categories of successively higher rank. Regardless of 
how the grouping is performed, these operations involve two kinds 
of relationships. The first, a relationship of priority^ is exempli- 
fied by the relationship between genus and species, i.e. , a vertical 
or stepwise including -included arrangement; the secona, a relation 
ship of equivalence , is exemplified by the relationship betv^een 
genus and genus within one family, i.e. , a horizontal type of 
ordering. 

Theoretical science is concerned with ordering and taxonomy 
Is a branch of science that is exclusively and explicitly devoted 
to the ordering of complex phenomena. However, the ways of 
achieving this ordering differ and lead to misconceptions about 
the nature of the taxonomic process. Krathwohl, Bloom and Masia 

have stated this point quite insightfully: 

A true taxonomy is a set of classifications 
which are ordered and arranged on the basis 
of a single principle or on the basis of a 
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consistent set of principles. Such a true 
taxonomy may be tested by determining whether 

. Mr 

it is in agreement witli empirical evidence and 
whether the way in which the classifications 
are ordered corresponds to a real order among 
the relevant phenomena. The taxonomy must 
also be consistent with sound theoretical views 
in the field. Where it is inconsistent, a way 
should be developed of demonstrating or. de- 
termining which alternative is the most adequate 

one. Finally', a true taxonomy should be of value 

39 

in pointing to phenomena yet to be discovered , 



Developing taxonomies 

With the preceding ideas in mind, it is possible to list some 

of the principal features of taxonomic inquiry, 

1, Classes or aggregations of phenomena, not individuals, 

are the basic units of taxonomy and are the things to be classified. 
Classes of phenomena vary, for variation is an essential part of 
their nature and their definition, i.e., classes do not have single 
fixed patterns or types. 

2. Observations of properties and characteristics are 



esscn 



tial, buc not definitive in taxonomic studies. Observations 
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/ * . , 
and empirical checking provide evidence that the theoretical defini- 
tion of class is met by a particular aggregation of phenomena. 

f • . • • 

3, Taxonomic studies are always statistical in nature. 

The objects of inquiry are classes of phenomena as they occur, 
and they can rarely be observed directly and in a complete uni- 
verse. Procedures, therefore, must necessarily be by inference 
from statistical samples and classes are checked by means of 
statistical methods. 

4, Classes at all levels of a taxonomy are not in 
principle defined by their membership but by their relationships . 

I . . 

That is, classes cannot be defined solely by induction, viz, , 
hy specifying the individuals that belong to them or by listing 
the characteristics of those individuals but only by implicit or 
explicit specification of relationships among those individuals. 
Common characteristics and overall similarity do not have 
primary roles in classification. Characteristics in coinmon are 
viewed as evidence of the theoretically derived relationships , 
which are primary. 

5. The construction of formal classifications of particu- 
lar groups is an essential part and a useful outcome of taxonomic 
effort. However, it is not the total r:or even the controlling 



purpose. Ratl’er, Ciir.'. of taxononiiy is*to unclerstanci tiie gioup' 



ings and the relationships of phenomena in conceptual terms in 
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order to make generalizations and extend knowledge of the field 

•it> 

being studied. 

6. The guiding principles in developing classifications 
should be based on the most significant theoretical relationships 
among phenomena and include as many of these as possible. 

»‘5 

A Synthetic of Taxonomic Operations 

The purpose of taxonomic inquiry is to obtain an arrangement 
or ordering of phenomena into a readily understandable classifica- 
tion system according to evidence supporting theoretical relation- 

t 

ships. To achieve the best possible approximation to this organi- 
zation, the process of inquiry depends upon theories, principJes 
and procedures that are, strictly speaking, the "science‘s of 
taxonomy. Formulating and testing theories and applying these 
principles are the most basic things a taxonomist does. But he 
does them by means of a set of procedures such as outlined in 
Table 1 of this chapter. 

Some of these procedures are more directly related than 

€> 

others to the principles outlined previously. With respect to taxo- 
nomic inquiry, the most critical steps in the series are those of 
synthesizing relationships, arranging- similarity matrices, and 
applying tGchrtqn::c of civster analysis. * These three operations 
are conceriied with tl’ie conceptual aggregation of phenomena into 



classes of lowest rank which affects all ordering that follows « 

Secondary in importance are the operations of grouping 
the.se classes of lowest rank into successively higher rank, i.e. , 
ordering classes from Ci up to These latter operations in- 
volve the previously mentioned criteria of relationships, viz. , 
equivalence and priority. 

If the characteristics of relationships among classes can 
be associated with various taxonomic levels or ranks, the con- 
sequent operation of ordering is a relatively simple matter. 
Unfortunately, such a priori determination of rank— associated 
characteristics is not the sole acceptable basis for hierarchical 
ordering even where there is some affinity between characteristics 
and taxonomic levels. Moreover, groups or aggregations of 
phenomena are classified, not their characteristics although 
characteristics are essential in defining and describing classes. 
However, the crucial activities of comparing, interpreting re-, 
lationships, and making inferences are carried on more consist- 
ently through criteria based on theoretical formulations. 

In light of the conceptual bases of taxonomic inquiry out- 
lined earlier, as well as the purposes and procedures guiding 
classification, the following synthesis of a taxonomic mode of 
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1. Purposes and criteria. The major puarpose of taxonomic 
Inquiry is to construct classes about which generalizations can 

be made. These classes are developed in accordance with a purpose 
by means of theories yielding classification systems for a certain 
range of phenomena. Although a number of classification schemes 
may be possible, one form of classification should be applied to 
all phenomena with which the taxonomy is concerned. 

2. Conceptual bases . In taxonomic inquiry classifica- 
tions are conceived as theoretical entities, operationally specified, 

#■ 

explicable in terms of categorical logic and utilizing statistical 
methods . 

3. Principles and procedures . Classes or aggregations 

of phenomena are the basic units of taxonomy. Taxonomic studies • 
are always statistical in nature which provides evidence that 
theoretical specifications of classes are met. The classes at all 
levels of a taxonomy are defined by their relationships expressed 
in conceptual terms. The most significant relationships, consist- 
ent with tlieory, guide the development of classifications and 
hierarchical ordering. 

« 

The principles and procedures outlined here have served 
to guide the empirical processes of investigation of organizational 
behavior in educa.tlon that foTlows. Hov/ever, numerous problems 
occur no matter how tractable the phenomena arei for taxonomic 






inquiry. Benson asserts that taxonomic conclusions are always 
tentative and the taxonomist may develop a better, more readily 
understandable explanation of the nature and status of taxa, 
but, he can only revise and injprove, never complete, the 
taxonomic system. No matter how long he may search or how 
many experiments he may conduct, he still does not discover 
all that can be learned about the classification of any taxon. He 
must draw tentative conclusions from incomplete data or draw none 
at all. He is fprever approaching the truth but he never reaches 
it in all particulars . 

Problems that need solution or evoke only tentative answers 
are inherent in the application of taxonomic processes in every 



field. 
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The need for field datai ^ , 

The development of a taxonomy may begin with theory and move to- 

ward the development of schemata for classification and end v/ith that 
classification. Or it can begin with the collection of specimens and then 
order the specimens empirically and attempt to develop a theoretical. no- 
tion about the ordering. In either case the journey into the field to 
collect specimens or units that are to be classified and ordered is essen- 
tial. Each of the approaches has its pitfalls. If one begins with 
theory he is predisposed toward what he collects. He is likely to accept 
this as a unit and reject that, based on whether the unit fits his part^ 
icular theory. Such a practice is self confirming. On the other hand, 
moving entirely empirically, one may be left with an atheoretical system 
which v/ill be of no use in predicting what has not been specifically 
observed. This project worked from both ends. Trlhile taxonomists developed 
schemata based on selected theories, a field study was conducted by 
separate personnel. The schemata were modified and tested with these 

field data. 

i As the job of field work emerged, it became obvious that it was 

a more complex task than originally thought. The existing literature 

r vas examined in a search for samples of behavior which were not confined 

to a particular frajnework, developed for a specific and limited purpose 
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and detailed enou^ to be a complete specimen of behavior. A search 
revealed that the material the project needed v/as not available in 
the literature. This is not an indictment of the literature. Anthro- 
pological studies in education, as in other areas, should begin with 

•V t 

theory and attempt to modify that theory as data are deviant, thus 
ending v/ith a more sophisticated theory that accounts for the data, ^us 
the data "fits" a particular theory. Data which can be accounted for 
within a single theory would probably not prove satisfactory for elassi- 
ficatory purposes when attempting to develop a taxonomy derived on the 
basis of several theories. 

Short case studies, as differentiated from anthropological 
studies, usually tell a particular story and arbitrarily leave out 

/ 

many samples of behavior which are of no interest to that specific case. 
Some are incomplete or deliberately fictionalized, to stress a particular 
point. Again, this literature was not useful to the TOBE Project purpose. 

It was necessary to go into the field in quest of "field samples" 
of organizational behavior. The task was complicated by the fact that 
no one had clearly described the parameters of a single sample or speci- 
men of organizational behavior.^ If we are classifying dinosaurs, we 



^Others have found it difficult to define a unit of human behavior. 
While this presents difficulties similar to the one of defining a unit 
of organizational behavior, the work related to units of human interaction 
was helpful to us only as it assiired us others had we s tied with' -ihe problem. 
See: Robert F. Boles, Interaction Process Analyses : A Method for the 

Study of Small Groups (Oxbridge , Mass. ; Iddison-Wesiey Press" In<T.“,“I9bl) 

pp . 
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know Whore one animal begins and ends. Fro. head to tail we have one 
dinosaur. But what about a specimen of organizational behavior? Where 

does one start and stop? 

h^flnition of an Organization al la xonomi c Unit (g roj 

After trial and error in the field, the research team decided 

that at least the foUowing must be present in order for a paf ticular 
"thing" to qualify as an OTU or unit of behavior: (l) th^purpose of 

the behavior must be clearly definable; (2) there must be,.jidentifiable 
acW; (3) there must be some history; (4) a description of what happen- 
ed during the lapsed time must be included; and finally, (5) we must be 
able to state what happened as a result of the action. Further it tos 
determined that the actual dialogue which occurred^sS®ast^«^?S-ir 
should be included in some of the specimens in order to give the OTU or 

enough detail* ' \ 

^ ^g^==,5|4g^g^®5dtJbn-is-4ogi«aA~aBd-heur4*ti^ It is logical 
because it follows a logical procedure for organizational behavior. In 
order to behave, one has a need or purpose for behavior; these r.-e indi- 
viduals or actors; one considers the history of the behavior; something 
is done which can be described; and finally, something happens as a 
result of the behavior. This procedure of defining a unit proved useful 
in that it provided units which could be classified by aU taxonomists . 
«her attesvpts to define units di^not permit all taxonomists to classify 
each OTU. Thus, our presiiCdef-ini-tion is heuristic. Such a procedure 
is not different from the procedure used in defining a specimen in 
biology. A case in point would be where one must decide whether to 
include ono-celled spectoens or require that one or more cells comprise 
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a specimen. If the latter decision was made, one-celled bacteria and 
one-celled protozoa would defy classification. Oie definition of a unit 
must be logical and also heuristic. It must produce a unit which is 
■» of consistent classification within the taxonomy. 

The sainple of 

The selection of OTUs from the total behavioral sequence in an 

educational organization could be arbitrary and not repre^ taUve. 

- In order to avoid being arbitrsxy, the following ^heoret ieal^ 

elassificatory grid was developed and samples of organizational behavior 
in each cell were collected, examined, and then classified. 



PIGUEE I 
ORflAKIZATIONAL BEHAVIOR ‘GRID. 



Administrative 

Level Task 

Top 

(Superintendent or 
Board) 



B usiness 

A = 3 
B « 2 
C « 1 



C\ry»rici;>T Coniounlty Personnel 



A = 3 

B = 2 
C « 1 



A = 3 

B - 2 
C = 1 



A = 3 

B = 2 
C = 1 




Middle 
(Assistant 
Superintendent or 
Central Office) 



A = 3 
B = 2 
C = 1 



A = 3 
B = 2 
C = 1 



A = 3 
B = 2 
C = 1 



A s= 3 
B = 2 
C = 1 




nA = 36 



nB « 24 



nC **12 



MT = 72 



note: Actually ninety OTUs were developed and classified. All of these 

appear in Appendix A. 
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A brief description of jobs which might be subsumed under the 
four categories is necessary to prevent confusion, narrowly-interpreted, 

tfee-task-nreae-would-leave-muGh-^fUiaministrative-behavior-unassi^^^^ 

nmy-category. .This was not- our-4ntention. For instance, the operation 
of closing school, storing textbooks, scrubbing the floors, etc., was 

under the task of business. Budgets, bonds, buildings and buses 
were all placed under the broadly interpreted category of business, 
likewise, the categories of personnel, curriculum and community were 
broadly interpreted in order that all specimens of behavior could be 
placed in one or the other category. Such a procedure could have been 
disastrous for the development of the classificatory schemes used in the 

taxonomy, ■st-must-be-xemembered-that—the.-four— categories-in..F-igure I* 

• ,«se..athe«eticaJ-aiid-<Sho(»e»-beca^^ 

the-taxonomy-itself. The only usefulness of these categories was to make 
sure that there was some range of behavior represented in the OTUs 
selected by the field study personnel for classification by the taxonomists. 

In each. cell several OTUs were required. These are described in 
Figure I as Classes A, B, and C. Class A OTUs are samples of behavior 
from a public school district that were used to test the individual frame- 
works and revise them. Class B OTUs are sauries of behavior collected 
in a university and used after a modiiication of frameworks. Class C 
OTUs are from the same district, as Class A OTUs and We used to demon- 
strate the usefulness of the taxonomy in its final form. Thus, there 
were seventy-two req.uirea OTUs of organizational behavior, thirty-six in 
Class A, twenty-four in Class B, and twelve in Class C. It should be 
noted that a single specimen could often be classified in more than one 
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cell. In order to get the seventy-two cell entries, it was not necessary 
to obtain seventy- two specimens of behavior. However, ninety separate 
‘ OTUs were developed and classified. These have been placed in our Task- 

Administrative Level grid for the reader's edification. 

• ■'» » 



FIGURE II 

CHART OF OTUs INCLUDED IH APPENDIX A 



Level Task 

Top 

(Superintendent or 
University Head) 

1 

1 

1 

! 


Business 

\ 

; 54f* 

71**; 

17 W 
!27 


uoramunxTiy 

3 75** 
6 77* 
13 90 
21 
22 

30 ' 


ImtUX X XV;U4.UtU 

23 72** 
26 ^**- 
28 w 
52* 


2 48* 74** 

4 49* 85 
7 51 

8**53* -/ 

16 72 ** ‘ ' 


Middle 

(Central Office 6 r| 

Dean of a School j 

, \ 
I 

1 


f'-' 

\ 

1 15 58* 

19 ^ 

I SO 
i 32 

54* 

; 'I 


l4 57* • 
34 m 
36 
47* 

56* 

n 


24**83 

33 

35 

55* 

60* 


1 86 
18 

25** 

50* 

52* 

M* ^ 


Low 

(Principals or 
Head of a Depart- ; 
ment or Professor^ 

j 

1 


12 ** 6 l* 

' 39 W 
I' 42 7§ 

45 

! 'I 


10**69* 
44 BI 
46 • 

^* 

• 


U«79 
37 66* 
38 

•n 


31 67* 
4 o 80 
U3 82 

Sl* 

HI ■ 



**These OTUs are on tape 

Underlining indicates OTUs from higher education 



OTUs versus Total. Behavior: 

It is obvious that the OTUs alone might be insufficient for. 
classification or specification of certain relationships. When classi- 
fying a dinosaur, it is helpful for the taxonomist to know whether 
or not it lived in the Mesozoic Era. Likewise, in the organization 
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it m.y sometimes be necessary to determine the relationship between the 
single OTU and the entire or continuous behavior of the org^ization. 

For this reason a study encompassing observations over a seven month 
period was conducted in a public school district. COTs from this total 
description of behavior were "mounted" (biological sense) in the form 
described. The background data were always available to the taxoncaaist . 

in addition, some OTUs were accompanied by magnetic tapes or by 
sound motion picture film of the OTU. Thus, written narrative OIUs, 
supplemented by tapes or films, were available from a larger description 
of organizational beiiavior which itself was made up of descriptive cases, 
perhaps some explanation of the differaace between an OTU, a case and 
a total description of behavior would be useful to the reader. 

Units (OTUs) s 

The following definitions are essential to the understanding of 



cases and OTUs. 

1 . Central actor - the person within the organization upon whom 
the observation is focused. 

2. Topic of behavior - the theme around which the observed 
.behavior takes place. 

FIGURE III 

the structure op orgmizational behavior 



Unit Al) 






Unit A2) 


• 


) 

) 

) 


Unit A3) 
Unit An) 


Case A 


Units Bl~Bn 


Case B 


) 


Units Cl-Cn 


Case C 

. ^ ^ ■ 


) Total Description of Behavior 


Units Dl-Dn 


Case D 


) 


Units Nl-Nn 


Case U 


) 



Figure III defines the relationship between units, cases and the 
total description of behavior of the organization over a comparatively 

long period of time (i.e., several months). 

-■ A unit is the occurrence of a topic of behavior in the life of a 
central actor. The imit begins when the topic is introduced and contin- 
ues until that topic is terminated and another topic is introduced. Even 
though the same topic may he introduced again at a later time, the termina- 
tion at a gi^-en point in time ends the unit. The unit is composed of the 

five characteristics discussed earlier in this chapter. 

Example; The principal is the central character. He is working 

at his desk as a teacher enters with a boy and Informs the principal that 
the boy has torn the shirt of another boy in her class.. (This introduces 
a unit . ) All the behavior that is recorded until the principal dismisses 
the topic of the "torn shirt" is now included in the unit. The teacher 
may leave, the child may leave, a phone call may be placed; as long as 
the principal’s activity is centered on the topic of the "torn shirt," 
the unit continues. Finally the principal mv trun to another topic. 

Then the "torn shirt" unit ends and another unit begins. 

We will illustrate the ending of the unit in two ways. The 
principal may reprimand the boy, send him home, and tell him to return 
with his mother. The principal may then buzz his secretary for dictation 
which is not concerned with the "torn shirt . " Tlien a new unit begins . 



^It is possible for "moimting" purposes to indicate some inter- 
ruption, such as a phone call not on the topic, 

unit, tlws getting to the outcome in order to complete the unit as re 
quired by definition. 
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'taother method of ending the vinit serves to illustrate that the unit does 
not center on the boy. The principal may reprimand the boy and explain 
that he will have to pay for the shirt. He may say that as a student 
council member, the boy should be, ashamed of his action. The principal 
may then drop the topic of the "torn shirt" and discuss the school carnival 
the hov. As he does this, a nevr unit begins . The unit is "topic" 
centered and "central actor" centered. It is not secondary actor centered. 
When the topic or the central actor changes, no longer appears in the 
observation, the unit changes. If the boy leaves the office uith the 
teacher \dio continues to chide him as they go down the hall toward the 
classroom while the principal begins a task related to another topic, 

"the torn shirt" unit ends and a new unit begins. However, if the central 
actor of the observation was the teacher of the pupil, tne unit would 
continue until that central actor behaved in terms of another topic 

A case refers to the initiation of a stimulus which requires the 
attention of the central actor of the observation and continues until 
actions are taken \^hich include that topic for the entire description 
of behavior. Other "units" and/or actors may intervene hut "the case" 
is not completed until it fails to appear again in the total description 
of behavior. A case may include several units which are linked by the 
specific topic but divided by intervals of time during which other 
units intervene.. It is not always possible to distinguish a unit from 
a case at the moment of observation. It is necessary to observe at a . 
later point in time, to determine whether another unit related to the 
same topic takes place. On the other hand, in our example of a unit 



i 
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we noted that the principal might terminate the unit by sending the boy 
home and instructing him to return with one of his parents. We are, 
therefore, made aiTare that we have seen only one \mit in a series of at 
least two units which will comprise a case. Such cases, continuing over 
varying periods of time, comprise the total descrxption of behavior. 
Example: Waits #l-l4 have been recorded. 

Unit #15 - 4 / 2/65 

1. Boy is brought in by teacher for tearing shirt. 

2. Principal reprimands. - 

3. I^incipal sends boy home to return with parent. 

Unit #16 - 4 / 2/65 

1. Phone call about principals* meeting. 

- jk 

Unit #17. . .Unit #n - 4/2/65 
Unit #1 - 4 / 5/65 

1. Principal walks into office at 8:30 a.ra. 

2. Mother and son are waiting and principal shows them into his 
office . 

3. Discussion takes place, 

a) Boy to stay in school. 

b) Mother says she won*t pay for shirt and her lawyer will 
call in afternoon. 

4. Mother and boy leave. 

Unit#2...i.O 

Unit #11 

1. Secretary buzzes with call. from 

2. Discussion. 

"•t ; ' . 

.1 

Decide to allow boy to pay 50?5 from allow.:lce but not entire 
cost . 

a 

i 



3. 
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Unit #12... 16 
Unit #17 

1. Principal dictates letter to parents of boy outlining agree- 
ment with a copy to the lawyer. 

In this series, unit #15 - V2/^5 and units #1, 11 and 17 - V5/^5 
comprise a case. At this point we are not sure the case has ended but 
we have no data which indicates it will continue. If no other unit in 
the total description of behavior is related to the topic of the torn 
shirt clearly enough so that no inference on the part of the observer is 

’ V 

necessary to make the relationship, then the case is complete. 

Figure IV illustrates the recording of behavior of a single actor 
in tenns of units and cases. 



FIGURE IV 

THE RELATIONSHIP OF EVENTS, CASES AND ONE 1®EK’S BEHAVIOR 

Days 
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"V6/65 


W 65 


■.. M/^ j 


i ' 4/^5 


W/\ 


1-F 




1 - 1 ^ 








2-N 


1-R 




2 -C 2 




3-Bx 

—■ " M *•»«.* 




2 -B 2 




l-I 


'fHk 


2-Ei 








7/7/ 


] ^4 7, 


3-G 




,////] 


4-C 


4 -K 4 

/m// 

'' / / / / 
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2-J 


I 


5-D 


3- K 

4 - E 2 
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7-P 


6 -E 3 . 
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• 

6-E- 
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7-H 


5-L 
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Mote: At'abic number indicates unit number by days. 

letter indicates case reference. 

In Figure IV ve see a five day veek sai>®Ie of behavior of one 
central actor. The total behavior is recorded in columns vhich corres- 
pond to days. The height of the column indicates the day's behavior 
and is broken into unequal segments numbered 1, 2, 3, etc., which 
correspond to the topics to which the central actor responds. They are 
unequal in length because the amount of behavior varies from topic to 

topic. Such segments are called units. . 

Follo:ri.ng the arabic numeral is 'a letter ar.d sometimes a sub- 
script. The letter designates the case and the subscript the unit in 
the case. Subscripts are numbered in descending order so that the exact 
number of units oonprising the cases ai-e immediately known, men no 
subscript appears, the single unit comprises a total case, to example 
of case A, composed of Aj, A4, A3, Aa, and A- may be seen in the shaded 
units of Figure IV, This case is composed of units of 5 and 4 on 4/5/6$, 
unit 3 on 4/6/65, no unit on 4/7/65, unit 2 on 4/8/65, and unit 1 on 
4/5/65. Thus it can be seen that a case can be composed of more than 
one unit in a single day; units which skip days, or a single unit whose 

topic is not introduced again. 

If we agree that Figure IV represents the behavior of a single 
actor who is central to that figure, we will see that other actors in 
the organization may also display observable behavior. As such they also 
may be depicted on a similar figure. If Figure W is the tw way matrix 
of behavior for Actor A, and actors B and C also have two w matrices, 

then if we put the matrices of actors A, B, and C together, we obtain 

$ 

Figure V, a three v?ay matrix. 



FIGURE V, 



THREE WAY 14ATRIX OF RELATIONSHIP OF BEHAVIOR OF ACTORS 




Note* For convenience "we have coded only those units of actors C and 
D •v;hich are part of case B. 

We now numher the:uhits.l> 2,- 3? etc., hy days for each actor; 
we then identify each actor A, B, or C and each case A, B, C etc. This 
maizes it possible for various actors to become part of the same case. 

We^ therefore, identify each segment by three digits. The units of a 
day remain in the same followed by a dash with the letter identifying 
the actor. This is followed by the ••letter identifying the case subscripted 
as indicated before. 

We can trace case B as it is seen in Figure V • The second unit 
in actor A*s behavior in column 4/5 introduces case B. Subscript 8 in- 
dicates that there are eight units in the case . Actor A is the central 
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actor in the first five iinits concerned with case B. The case then shifts 
to actor B, then to actor C, and finally hack to actor A. This can be 
seen on the visible side of Pigwre V. Thus, we can describe case B as 
ABg, AB7, AB^, AB5, AB4, BB^, CBg, and We see the sixth unit in 

case B shifts to actor B ( 2 -BB 3 )o The seventh unit in case B shifts to 
actor e (3CB2) and the final unit in case B shifts back to actor A ( 5 AB^)» 
In the above exainple we may have been describing the development 
of an item on the agenda of the administrative cabinet. The superinten- 
dent ^ actor A, has" been working on it (ABg to AB4). He nox^ calls the 
assistant superintendent, actor B, who x^orks on it for a time (BB^) 
and turns it over to the hi^ school principal, actor C (CBg). The 
principal completes the assignment (CBg) and returns it to the super- 
intendent who places the item on the agenda (ABj^), thus completing the 
case. If we x^ere to observe the cabinet meeting, the case X'jould not 
be completed, however. This item on the agenda and its discussion 
would be another unit in the case. 

It is important to understand -the definition of units and cases 
in order to be able to understand the descriptive material which is avail* 
able in field research. It is important to understand that an OTU or 

i 

unit of behavior is not confined by cases . Although unlikely, an OTU 
could be a case of behavior. More likely, it is a part of a case. 

Perhaps it may seem to some readers that x^e have belabored our 
topic by developing what x-/e believe to be the relationship betx-;een the 
total 'description of behavior, the cases, and units of behavior. It 
was, however, the very lack of such a detailed description which caused 
us the greatest difficulty in organizing the field data. We hope that 
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our discussion will prove useful to the field worker in the educd.tional 
field setting in the future, and therefore, we have presented this de- 
tai3.ed discussion. 

Theory of social anthropological data collection i 

In his hook 'Ihe Human Group , George C. Homans^ describes the 
three basic elements of behavior as activity, interaction and sentiment, 
l) Activity is the task in which people engage. It could be answering 
the phone, fishing, going to church. By task we do not mean physical 
labor necessarily, but rather a task activity. 2) Interaction is the 
exchanging of a stimulus with another person. Thus the action of person 
A becomes the stimulus for the action of person B. Althou^ communica- 
tion is usually thought of as encompassing the term interaction, com- 
munication, in its usu?il sense, is only a portion or a type of inter- 
action. 3) Sentiment in the Homanian sense includes all "inner states" 
of the individual such as love, hate, friendliness, fear, anger, etc. 

Many times sentiment is exhibited by words, gestvire, or facial e;jq)ression. 

If we agree upon these as the three basic elements of human 
behavior, and if we know the activity, interaction and sentiment which 
hastalien place, we have a reasonable description of the behavior which 
took place. In addition, we have a description which, to a large extent, 
is void of a framework of what should take place. It will be recalled 
that this was our objection to many field studies. VJhen data are col- 
lected under the assumptions of a particular theory of behavior (i.e., 

^Harcourt Brace, i960. 
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general systems or stimu3''is-response learning) j it is sometimes diff*i- 
cult to analyze the data without the concepts which exist within that 
particular theory# We do not helieve this is true of our data collec- 
tion framework. Our assuroption is merely that human behavior is com- 
posed of activity, interaction, and sentiment and that a description 
of these provides an adequate description of behavior. One can analyze 
this description of behavior without referring to the original frame- 
work. We may categorize the sentiments as outputs, or unanuicipated 
consequences, or responses, or as normative statements, etc. The 
framework of data collection doet not mandate the framework of analysis. 

We should hasten to retreat somewhat from so positive a posi- 
tion of neutrality. There are some things which probably could not 
be used as a framework for analysis within our system of collection. It 
is necessary that the item be recognized as one of tie three components 
of behavior before it can be recorded. 

We understand the Indians of nothwest United States had no 
name for the giant sequoias. They had no use for the hu^ trees as, 
within their implementation, they could find no way to utilize them. 
Their behavior was not affected by the existence of the trees. Had the 
trees been used for food, as were the coconut palms by the South Sea 
cultures, or thought of as gods or the residence of gods, as the moun- 
tains were to some Merican tribes, they would have entered the descrip- 
tion of events within the behavior of the culture . But to them the 
trees were useless and devoid of description within the culture. They 
concerned neither the activity, interaction or sentiment of the tribe, 
l^ile some may be amazed that so large an object in the environment of 
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the Indians was not even named, we are not. The trees, in 
no part of their lives and to describe them . when describing their 



cultiire is meaningless « 

To use another example which is more comonplace in our cultiu’e, 
if a certain statistic is of no consequence to the cultural system, 
(i.e., the height of the grass in a subdivisioii) ^ it is not described. 

If a resident allowed the grass to grow all summer without cutting it 
and the community became incensed about this fact, the height of the 
grass would be stated and the sentiment about it would be described. 

It is interesting to note that while the normal height of the grass, 



as related to sentiment, might have no meaning and therefore not enter 
into the description of the behavior of a suburban community, the act- 
ivity of cutting grass and the interactions between neighbors engaging 

( 

in this activity might be critical to a description of behavior of 



the community. 



aud 



Now we have come to the area where all sociait cultural anthro- 
pologists are vulnerable. It is impossible to observe the totality of 

behavior. An observer can only record what he sees, and he records this 

’ • / 

through his fi.ve senses which are not always as truthful reporters as 
we would hope. This should not durprise us. Rather, the surprising 
fact is that we tend to think that the physical sciences and experimental 

research in general are not subject to the same inadequacy. The totality 

1 

of behavior of any object under observation is never actually observed. 



So the atom, once pronounced the s^.lest particle of matter which could 



be isolated, upon further examination is being rediscovered in terms of 
the "new" behavior of the atom. The discovery of new observation Instru- 
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menbs usually is followed by the discovery of some new behavior related 
to the old phenomenon. The most a researcher can be expected to do is 
describe the instrment he is using, the object of his observation, what 
he observes in behavioral terms, and how he checked the reliability of his 
observations. An improved science may discover additional iiixormation 
which sheds new light on the phenomenon. Thus, the scientist may make 
some small contribution toward a more complete science. Finally, an im- 
proved science will indicate that he has been wrong, in some aspects, at 
least \mder new conditions, but only because the original scientist made 

such an observation possible . 

To summarize the work of our field study, seven separate observers 
worked in the field collecting data concerning the activities, inter- 
actions and sentiments of individuals within the school district. 

Observers also collected data within an institution of higher education. 

It was planned that although two observers would not be assigned to 
observe the same behavior at the same time, their observations wo^ad 
overlap in two ways. They would independently, at different times and 
on different occasions, record sentiments and reports of interactions 
which sho'.:ld validate the data collected by other observers. Secondly, 
the course of events would on occasion bring two or more observers 
together. The reports transcribed by separate observers would offer a 
chance to check the reliability of the observations. Finally, through 
the field study, films and tapes of actual behavior were made in conjunc- 
tion with the narrative reporting. Thus, a revievj of the behavior was 
possible. In addition, the number of observed events number in the 
hundreds. Each OTU is an example of behavior which is representative of 



behavior seen many times in the field study, not just once. Thus, each 
OTU gains validity in terms of the fact that it is demonstrably typical , 
of the organizational behavior of Central District. 

The OTUs operationally defined the unit of behavior a taxonomist 
was required to classify. They were developed from the total description 
of behavior, developed from the field notes, and determined by the field 

4 

study staff. In this manner each taxonomist focused on the same behavior. 
This is an essential step for those who attempt to classify behavioral 
descriptions of administrative activity. It is possible to place the 
behavior into manageable units. As indicated earlier, the TOBE project 
defined such a classification as an OTU, the smallest possible unit having: 




The following criteria, modified from the D.C*S. Study, were 



^This study is described in Administrative Performance and 
Personality by Hemphill, Frederiksen, and Griffiths (Teachers College, 
Columbia University), 19^2. 
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used in selecting a school district for the field study in the TOBE study. 

♦ 9^.* . ; 

1. The school system should provide a possibility for presenting a 
vide range of typical problems. At a niDre detailed level; 

a. The school district should have an educational program en- 
compassing at least grades 1-12 housed in separate buildings 
according to some educational plan such as 6-3-3j 8-4, 4-4-4, etc. 

b. The community should contain families from a variety of socio- 
economic backgrounds. 

c . The school system should participate in state and federal 

programs . • 

d. The community should be one which is growing in population 



with a school building program in progress or being considered. 

e. The population of the community should be heterogeneous with 

respect to religion. ^ ^ 

f . Many members of the community should actively participate in 
educational issues . 

g. The community should be a relatively autonomous unit (i.e., 
not a suburb or a large city). 

h. The community should be urban rather than rural. 

i. The population should be in excess of 10,000. 

j . The school district itself should be at least a semi- 
autonomous unit. 

k. The school system should carry on some form of pupil trans- 
portation .' 

l. The organization of the school system should be relatively 
"flat," with few levels of authority structure. 
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m. The school, system should he a reasonably good school system. 

• ^ 

2. Convenience should he considered: ; 

a. The system should he readily accessible to the research staff 
at the School of Education, New York University, New York City. 

b. The community should be relatively easy to disguise. 

c. The school system should be one which has-been surveyed with- 
in the last few years in order to avoid the necessity of repeat- 
ing this work. 

• t ' . . 

3 . Research staff members should have full freedom to observe and 
ask questions. 

a. The Board of Education, chief school administrative officer, 
and school staff should be willing to participate in the study 
and to cooperate with the research staff. 

b. There should be no focal coimnunity conflicts. 

c. Members of the school system staff should have a relatively 
high level of morale and a feeling of security in the system and 
in their schools. 

Based on the belief that organizational behavior centers around 
organizational roles, the following ro3,es were selected as focal points 
of observation: 1. The School Board, 2. The Superintendent, 3 . The 

Elementary Curricu3-um Director, 4 . The Senior High Principal, 5 - The 
Junior High Principal, 6. An Elementary School Principal.. 

Individual events and sequences of events were recorded while 
observing each individual in the above list. By placing the individual 
observations together, several cases within the organization emerged in- 
volving several actors (e.g., recruitment of teachers, policymaking, 
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special curriculum areas, etc.)- From the total description of behavior, 

OTUs "were "mounted** as described earlier. 

Neither the field study nor the OTUs ai>e intended to be descriptive 

af the universe of organizational behavior. We have not developed, nor 
was it our intention to develop a "picture^ of a "typical** public school 
district. Central District is not a sterotj'pe school district. It will 
differ from other school districts no more nor no less than any district 
differs from another. Our purpose was to develop a representative picture 
of a single school district. The afUs are actual behavior in this district, 
The study, therefore, has classified all the samples of behavior gathered 
in an, extensive study of organizational behavior in a single district. 

The fact that all samples were classifiable, as well as some samples 
gathered from a totally different organizational situation, leads us to 
believe that the taxonomies will prove useful in classifying behavior 

in other educational organizations . 

The district called Central District was less that fifty mixes 
from Urban City and was located in a county noted for its conservative 
philosophy. The area was rich in American tradition and dated from 
Colonial days. The first public school was established in the mid l800*s. 
Through a series of consolidations and population gro^rtih the district 
had grown to include six elementary schools housing approximately 2,2S0 
pupils, and one junior and senior . hi^ school building housing approx- 
imately 1,420 pupils. 

It was estimated that the district would double in size within 
the following ten years. In addition to the public schools, several 
parochial schools were operated within the boundaries of Central District. 
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Good rapport was maintained between the parochial schools and the public 
schools as demonstrated "by the remark made by the local Monsignor to the 
effect that he hoped the superintendent would not leave because he and 
Central District’s superintendent got along well and, "I would not want 

s . . 

to have to break in a niew superintendent." 

The Central School District was comprised of three small commu- 
nities. While the communities were separate, they all were in the same 
township. There was a feeling of oneness in the school district as 
demonstrated by the concern over the situation related to the superin- 
tendent’s Job that will be described. Some of the residents worked in 
Urban City but Central District was not a "bedroom" district, ^ere were 
several large industries in Central District. U. S. Oats was in Central 
District and had grovna from a small family o-^naed operation to a large 
nationally kno\m cereal manufacturer, a sponsor of nationally televised 
shows. There were other industries in Central District including a large 
scientific corporation. An indication of the loyalty of the residents 
to the District and the fact that it was not a community of commuters 
can be illustrated. One of the board members, a Hi.D. in chemistry, who 
worked for the scientific corporation was to be transferred. He refused 
the transfer and offered to talce a cut in order to stay. If the corpora- 
tion had not comjaied with his request to remain in Central, he stated 
he would have sought a position with another firm. "I won’t leave this 
community.'" he had declared. There are other instances. The district 
attorney of Central at the time of the. study had given up his Job in 
Urban City so he could spend more time in the area, I'Diile other instances 
could be cited, these should suffice to demonstrate the community spirit 
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wliich existed in Central District. 

The education program in Central District was a good one as illus- 

' ’ ■ i ' • 

trated by the fact that of the twenty ^tirio participating schools in a 
nationally known siirvey of American High Schools, only one ranked above 
Central District. Dr. Circle had been in the district for twenty-one 
years. He had served in the capacities of teacher, hi^ school principal, 
and for the last fourteen years as the district superintendent. During 
this time he had established a good reputation in the area and was Imovm 
among the other superintendents in the county as ”The Old Hiilosopher . ” 
There had been controversy in the District, however. During the 
year prior to the study, a segment of the board had challenged Circle’s 
leadership. This controversy centered around Monroe, the board president. 
At one time Circle described Monroe as "...the S.O.B, who started this 
business to fire me." ‘According to Circle the trouble started over the 
bviildirigs and grounds area of administration. Monroe, who had been in 
the construction business, thought he Imew more about the area than did 
the assistant superintendent. Circle’ supported the assistant superin- 
tendent and even recommended him for a raise. This fact so irritated 
' Monroe., Circle stated, that he decided to cause Circle trouble. The 

assistant superintendent left Central District because of the controversy 
and Monroe then focused his attention on Circle. 

As an administrator. Circle was aliflost completely ideographic. 
There was little formalized structure in the organization. Circle was 
perhaps the best example one could find of an informal leader running a 
forma3- organization. The board had never established a written policy 
book. They operated without \7ritten by-laws for governing their o\m 



operation. For fourteen years this had worked fine, so far as Cirole 
was concerned. The informal manner in which the District operated 

left many areas which coull he criticized from the formal organization- , • 

\ •* 

al standpoint. Circle sometimes moved ahead with an idea witnout 
formal hoard approval. The fact of the matter was that even when 
Circle asked the Board they wovad often simply say, “That sounds all right, 
go ahead," and took no formal action. They halked at taking formal 
action as when Circle asked that the Board approve an architect and 
a specific fee to perform certain work in the District. It took three 
meetings to get formal approval; it came only over some objection and 
after a motion to direct the architect without specifically hiring him 
or setting his fee. Only after objection by the clerk did a motion 
to hire the architect and set his fee receive positive board action. 

As stated earlier. Circle '.las quite ^dlUng to operate in this 
informal fashion. He preferred it. But he was vulnerable and when the 
time came there were areas where those who wanted to make an issue could 
point in order to create trouble for Circle. This time came during 
the year prior to the study. The problem over buildings and grounds 
has already been described. Trouble was precipitated when Mr. Dodson 
died. He was Circle’s close friend and the ovmer of a local bank 
and had been a board member for twenty years. He was replaced by 
Mr. Dogan. In short order. Circle’s new contract did not receive 
approval by the Board. Five members voted against and one vot. d for 
the new contract.' It appeared as if Monroe would succeed in fulfilling 
his promise. According to numerous' accounts by Central District faculty, 
Monroe had bragged "doitotovm" that he would "get rid" of Circle and even 
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stated the name of the person he would choose to replace Circle. 

It was nsi unusual when it was transmitted formally. News 
which was detrimental to the administration was always "leaked" to the 
local newspaper. TIib news of the forthcoming negative vote on Circle’s 
contract had gotten to the Monsignor in Central tovmship. The day before 
the vote he called Circle and cautioned him not to resign and told 
Circle that he had his support and everything would work out. Additional 

Jt, 

support for Circle was obtained when a small group of local businessmen 
organized to support Circle. These men were dubbed by Circle as 
"Sons of Freedom." He frequently referred to them in this manner. A 
petition was circulated by th's "Sons of Freedom" requesting that the 
Board reconsider their action. Seventy-two hours after the Beard’s 
vote, three thousand signatures were obtained on this petition. 

I ^ 

It was clear that whatever may have been Circle’s shortcomings, 
informal leadership was not one of them. Other administrators in the 
District, teachers and pupils as well, sou^t Circle’s advice on both 
personal and professiona3. matters . Sometimes it appeared as if lines 
of communciation and decision-making existed only informally. Immediate 
superiors were often bypassed in favor of going directly to "the boss, 
as Circle affectionately was referred to by some. In a case study of 
seven months, however, no one within the system, with one exception, 
was heard to complain of this . Those members of the professional staff 
who may not have been strong supporters of Circle were in such a small 
minority so as to go unnoticed. 

Early in the spring a local university proposed Central District 
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as a site for a study. In requesting permission to use the District for 

the collection of data, a very flattering letter vjas sent to Circle. 

This letter "leaked" to the pro-Circle newspaper the day before the 

school board saw the letter. Board members read it in the newspaper. 

* « 

Within a week Moore indicated that he would not run for. re-election, 
and the Board approved a one year contract for Circle by a vote of four 
in favor, two opposed and Long, the newest member, abstaining. The 
vacated seat on the Board was won, unopposed,. by Dr. Cox, a strong suppor 
ter of Circle. 

Moore’s antagonism for Circle continued. Before he left the 
Board, a firm of business consultants was hired to make a study of the 
district. Their preliminary report was given to the Board when Circle 
was not present, the week before Moore’s term expired. By the folloviing 
day the worst phases of the report, all unflattering to the administra- 
tion, v;ere "leaked" to the anti-Circle newspaper and were in print. The 
business consultant firm told Circle and the Board that the headline^ on 
the article had "misquoted them." They further indicated that they had 
not given the information to the newspaper. 

Moore’s term expired and he was replaced by Coty. Only one of 

\ 

the men who had opposed the co*.tract under which Circle was serving re- 
mained on the Board. The new president had voted for Circle’s lasb con- 
tract and the vice-president, who emerged as the informal leader of the 
Board, had voted for the first contract which had been defeated. So it 
was in this setting that the OTUs presented in Appendix A took place. 
This setting is essential to the classification of these OTUs, Rather 
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i: Vifl,n burden the reader at this point vith the vast amount of data con- 

•• 

tained in the OTUs, it was decided to present these in Appendix A. 

(? 

So that the reader may he familiar with the form of the OTUs 
used in this study, the OTUs from Central District that were used hy 
the taxonomists to illustrate their schemata are included here. 



Level 

Task 

Purpose 

Actors 



Who*s Interviev7ing VJhom? 

- Middle and Top\ 

- Personnel 

- To intervievj a prospective teacher 

- Trotter, Elementary Curriculum Director 
Janies, Assistant Elementary Curriculum Director 
Circle, Superintendent 

Candidate being interviewed 

History - The candidate had an appointn;ent to see Circle . She had 
tallied with Trotter and James briefly before the conference began. 
Abstract of Behavior - An interview was conducted Trdth the c^- 

regarding' the possibility of her teaching , in Central District • 
Circle was interrupted several times and the interview continued 
without him. 

Outcome — Circle told the candidate he would let her know if she 
was hired within one week after the candidate let him know if she 
definitely wanted to teach in Central District. 

Description of Behavior - Circle returned to his office with Miss 
Trotter, Director of Elementary Education, her assistant, Mr. James, 
t®d a candidate for a teaching position. Wood left the office and 
said he would return to continue his report. 

Circle asked the candidate, ’How did you hear about us?* 

She responded that a girl in her dormitory was from Central 
and always spoke highly of it. 

Circle questioned the candidate regarding her high school act- 
ivities (i.e, preferences, honors, etc.) 

. The girl said that she had not been in the honor society in 
high school and Circle asked, ’How did you get into Rangeland?’ 

He then asked her about her experiences working with children. 

VIhile the candidate was responding, Circle returned to his 
desk to receive a phone call. He discussed what appeared to be per- 
sonal business, his recruiting trip, some church activities and 
some school board business . The- call lasted for about fifteen min- 
utes. Meanwhile, Trotter and Jarfles continued the interview and 
the conversation turned to the topic of Rangeland graduates who • 
were 'teaching in the Central District. 

Circle rejoined the group stating, ’That was one of the three 
who led the revolution to save me. . .a son. of liberty.’ He then 
turned to the candidate and said, ’You 're more important than the 
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other people here- — teachers maXe a school system click.* He sug- 
gested she. visit the Peach Lane School. 

Circle was again interrupted hy a phone call. This time it was 
a candidate from Toi^ne College. He made an appointment and gave her 
traveling directions, . ^ 

Circle once again returned to the group and, calling the can- 
didate by her first name, asked if she was considering other offers. 

He said, *We must leave it this way, let us know after seeing the 
school whether you are definitely interested and we *11 let you know 
at school of our decision.® Miss Trotter suggested that they let 
her know by the next Monday. Circle responded, *V7e will let you 
know within a week after hearing from you. * He then complimented 
her for not having asked about salary. He told her the starting 
salary at the B.A. and M,.A. levels and asked her if she planned to 
do graduate work. She said she was considering doing graduate 
work. Circle raised the question about attending Ellsworth 
College or Urban University. This began a discourse on mental 
health which led to Circle giving his philosophic position on crime 
in the big city.^ 

A County Superintendents* Meeting 

Level - Top 

Task - Community 

Purpose . - To exchsinge ideas with other superintendents in the county 
and maintain relations between districts. 

Actors - Circle and other superintendents in the county. 

History - A notice of the meeting had been sent with a tentative 

agenda for the meeting. The meeting of this group was regularly 
held during the school year . 

Abstract of Behavior - Circle attended a County Superintendents - 
Meeting at which various topics of interest were discussed (e.g. 
the Community College, special B.O.C.E.S. program, pupil transpor- 
tation, income tax laws, the next meeting, surplus property, school 
budgets, a *thinking period,’ and Circle’s board problems). 

Outcome - Everyone had a good time but no group decisions were made. 
Description of Behavior - On arrival at the Steak House where the 
' meeting was to be held. Dr. Circle remarked, *I will get a lot of 
• kidding.* He said, ’Among other things, they kid me a lot about 
. my feet. I wear a size l4|- shoe.’ Several members of the Coi^ty 
School Executives were seated around a table in one of the private 
conference rooms. Ten school superintendents were in attendance at 
this meeting. There was a lot of joking at the County Executives’ 
Meeting. They referred to Dr. Circle as ’the old philosopher.’ 
Expressions of sentiraent at the meeting indicated that those in at • 



^Daniel E. Griffiths, et al.. Operational Taxonomic Units , U.S. 
Office of Education Contract //5-0792*r2-12-l (Nevr York: New York 
University, 3.966), OTU 1, p. Al-3- 
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tendance were long time friends. 

The meeting lasted from 10:30 until 3s00 P.M.* Business was 
conducted during the cocktail hour, as well as during a luncheon. 

The first agenda item was a discussion as to whether Community 
College should accept a $110,000 grant for technical equipment. 

The reason for the discussion was that the president of the college 
bad indicated that this equipment would take up several class- 
rooms,. and the. college was already overcrowded and there was a , 
shortage of general classroom space. The philosophy of the presi- 
dent was to develop a master plan in order to establish what he 
perceived would be a model community college. Dr. Circle and a 
majority of the school executives believed that the immediate need 
should be met, even if mobile classrooms had to be used. It was 
also proposed that enrollment of students from other states should 
be curtailed or eliminated so that the college could meet the needs 
of students from the local county and state. Dr. Circle made a 
long speech defending his position regarding the junior college. 

He stalled that tb/ colXege should meet its immediate needs and that 
he thought a junior college should be for *the common man* and should 
act as a terminal college for certain technical people, such as 
‘medical technicians . * He said the president was in favor of 
establishing the college as a we?*,! known transfer college. Dr. 

Circle explained the difference of philosophy between himself and 
the president of a junior col?,ege. Dr. Circle believed that the 
junior col3.ege should be a *little Amherst,* Circle said.*^ 

T\i 7 o other items covered on the agenda were: a special progiam 

for children with significant hearing loss, a program sponsored by 
B.O.C.E.S,, and minimum and maximujm distances that students should 
be transported to school. 

The county was near the state line and there was considerable 
discussion as to whether certain districts should continue to provide 
transportation for students who lived in another state . 

A lengthly discussion of personal Federal Income Tax took place 
among the school executives. They all stated the various methods 
that they had used to reduce their income taxes . Several of the 
methods mentioned were: use of the home as an office, placing monies 

in tax free annuities, and working out a rather complicated procedure 
on giving gifts to children for college education. ^ The younger 
members of the group were more knowledgeable in this area than the 
i olGor members. Dr. Circle thought it would be v/ise to call in an 
accountant to help them with their personal income tax next year. It 
was stated by the president that since most of them made $22,500 
to $27,500, and since about 30/o of their income 



■5^Dr. Circle was second in the initiation of structure in this group, 
**Dr. Circle was the only person at the meeting with any authority 
since he was a trustee of the Community College. The rest of the 
school executives could only make recommendations to the president 
of the junior college. 
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in this case would go for taxes, it would be v/ell to work out tax 
savings procedures which would be beneficial to the group. 

The next item on the agenda was salary schedule. Salary sche- 
dules were discussed extensively, not only teachers* salary sche- 
du3.es but also administrative salary schedules, and each admin- 
istrator related his salary to the exact dollar. 

The next item on the agenda was a progress report on a learn- 
ing and cultural center which was administered by B«0«C,E.S* 

The next item was surplus property, automobiles, tools, fencing, 
etc. The members agreed that they should keep in closer touch 
with the surplus property board in Albany and keep their ej^es open 
for * good buys* for the districts in the county. 

There was some discussion about state legis3.ation and the fact 
that everyone present should iTrite a letter to their respective 
legislators indicating the t^^e of legislation that school men 
supported. 

The next item on the agenda was a lengthly discussion of the 
school budgets for next year. This included the raise in budgets 
and why 'the raises were necessary. Dr. Circle was less knowledge- 
able in the area of finance than any member of the group and he 
admitted it. He constantly said, *Well, I don’t understand all 
of this, * and he certainly did not consider finance one of his 
strong points. He stated his strong points were public relations 
and instruction. 

The final agenda item was a*thinliing period.* 'it was Dr. Circle’s 
prerogative to introduce a topic . The topic he introduced was , 

’Where do we get history and English teachers? * It seemed that 
all of the superintendents in attendance wanted teachers who would 
teach social issues. One superintendent said that he had an 
English teacher who was sending students to interview him biweekly 
on topics such as, ’What do you think of \mwed mothers?’ A younger 
superintendent Jokingly said, 'Does this teacher have tenure? ’ 

The superintendent replied, ’Wo, do you need a good English teacher? 
This one is going to be needing a Job.’ 

Just before the meeting adjourned. Dr. Circle asked the other 
members of the school executive group v/hat they would do if they 
were in his position, referring to the fact his contract had not 
been renewed. He said, ’You know that the people in the community 
are behind me. Do you think I should go for a one year, a three 
year or Should I go for a four year contract because I can retire 
in four years?’ All of the members were very understanding. They 
hesitated to make a recommendation, however, except to say they 
thou^it Dr. Circ3:e was in the best position to analyze the struggle 
in the coimmmity, and that he should make a decision regarding his , 
position as superintendent in the district on the basis of the know- 
ledge and the data that he had on hand.^ 



^Ibid . , OTU 3, p. A8-12. ‘ 
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• How We Hire A Teacher 

Level - Top and Middle 

Task - Personnel 

Purpose - To recruit a teacher 

Actors - Circle, Superintendent 

Sampson, Hi^ School Principal 
Mary Long, prospective teacher 

History - Mary Long was interviewed during the Christinas Holidays 
regarding a position in Central District. She decided at that time 
that she would rather teach in another location but .had since changed 
her mind. Therefore, she had made another appointment mth Circle. 
Abstract of Behavior - Sampson and the candidate entered Circle’s 
office. Circle asked the girl if she was really interested in 
teaching in Central District. He told her the salary she could 
expect. The girl was sent with Sampson to see the building and 
meet some teachers. Meanwhile Circle called to obtain a recommen- 
dation. Circle and Sarjpson discussed the candidate privately upon 
returning from the tour. Circle offered the candidate a job at one 
figure provided she received a good recommendation or $200 less if 
she did not. 

Outcome - The girl i7as offered a job in Central District. The 
highest salary figure offered was contingent upon a good recommenda- 
tion. The recommendation was received. (Althou^ not in this spe- 
cimen, the girl signed a contract for $5j700 two days later.) 
Description of Behavior - At about 1:15 Sampson, the high school 
principal, entered with Mary. Long. Circle began interviexd.ng the 
candidate by asking about her scholarship, honors and schooling. 
Sampson left the conference for a few minutes and went into DeVoto’s 
office to see \-7hat the District’s specific needs in the area cf 
mathematics would beJ^ora the coming year. Circle asked the 
candidate what levels of mathematics she would be willing to teach. 
Circle then said to her, ’What is your pleasure-eager or just 
looking?’ The girl replied, ’Eager.’ Circle then asked Sampson, 

•Is Joe Wiehouse back yet?’ Then he said, ’Well, Mary, I’m in the 
mood to do business. Are you?’ He then si;ggested to Sanpson, ’Have 
her meet a few people , * indicating that Sampson should take her 
on a tour of the school. He indica.ted that she had a 2:00 o’clock 
appointment in a neighboring district. Circle then said, ’I’ve 
made up my mind. You have to click with the department head and 
the principals. Salary is $5,500 but there is a possibility that 
we ’’could pay you for your applied experience and semi -teaching 
e 3 q>erience . * (The experience he was referring to was that of being 
an undergraduate assistant at the college she was attending.) 

1‘Jhile the candidate was out visiting the mathematics teachers. 
Circle called the superintendent in the adjoining district where the 
girl had attended high school and asked him about the candidate. 

The superintendent said that he didn’t remember her, that he would 
look up the information and call Circle back. 

VJhen Sampson returned with Mary Long, Circle asked that they be 
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excused. He and Sampson went into DeVoto's office. When they 
returned to Circle *s office they told her that they were interested 
in hiring her and that after she had her other interview, she 
should let them know what her decision was between the two positions. 
Circle told her that she would have a choice of two positions in 
Central District. He also told her of the call that he had made to 
her former superintendent. He said that if the report was good he 
would offer her $5,700, otherwise $5,500. Howeyer, he cautioned 
her to decide on the people that she would v7ork with arid not on 
the money. He then asked her as he had done with other candidates, 
what the percentages v;ere that she would accept the Central District 
position. 

After Sampson and the girl left. Rounds resumed the task of read- 
ing his mail. (His secretary was out this day.) The superintendent 
whom he had called earlier returned his call and said that Mary 
Long was a good leader and that he would hire her. He said that 
she had been tenth in a class of l80. He stated that she was among 
the top students the high school had produced the last few years.-^ 

Who Should Teach Health? 

Level - Low 

Task - Curriculum 

Purpose - To decide whether the teaching of health should be assigned 
to the physical education department or the school nurses. 

Actors - Sampson, High School Principal 

Kiehouse, Junior High School Principal 
History - No specific department in the school was officially res- 
ponsible for teaching health. 

Sampson and Wiehouse were in Sampson’s office discussing the 
health curriculum and possible changes which should be made for the 
next year. 

Abstract of Behavior - Discussion between the two principals regard- 
ing the assignment of health teaching in the school. 

Outcome - A general agreement that, physical education teachers would 
be more qualified to teach health than the school nurses. 

Description of Behavior - Niehouse and Sampson were discussing the 
health program for the next year when the following behavior takes 
place . 

Sampson: We should decide who is going to teach health next year. 

What is your opinion? Do you believe the teaching of 
health should be the duty of the physical education 
teachers, or do you believe the school nurses should 
teach health? 

Niehouse; ^ifhen I was a coach teaching physical education, I felt 
there was a close relationship betv;een the two subjects. 

I always combined health teaching with the physical educa- 



3lbid . , OTU 4, p. A13-15. 
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tion program. . ^ n 

Circle was passing Sampson’s office and San^json asked Circle 

to come into the office . Sampson asked. Circle his opinion regard- 
ing the matter. . , . . ^ 

Circle: I feel the physical education teachers should he better 

qualified to teach health than the school nurses. 

At this point there was agreement Sampson> Circle apd 
Niehouse that the teaching of hgalth should he in conjunction with 
the physical education program. 

It will he recalled that a two-week field study was conducted 
in a settifig of higher education. Miile this period of time did not pro- 
vide a view, th^ was as comprehensive and detailed of this educational 
organization as did our field study in Central District, it did provide 
specimens from a different setting. A brief background and two OTUs 
from higher education are provided here so. that taxonomists may use 
them to illustrate their schemata and the reader can understand the 
nature of the twenty-four- specimens that were collected in this setting. 

Urban University was located in the heart of a large urban 
center. It had a history of more than fifty years and was comprised of 
the usual complement of schools, including graduate and undergraduate 
divisions. The School of Education was NCATE accredited and offered B*A. 
M.A, , Ed.D. and Ph.D. degrees. Our two. week field study took place in 
the suirmer and centered on the University's Summer School. As the School 
of Education accounted for a large portion of the Suimner School s 
activity, a large segment of the data relates to the activity of this 
school of the university. Thus, the position of Dean of the School of 
Education was vacated and a department head from the School of Education 
appointed as Dean of the School of Education's Summer School. Our 

^Ibid. a OTU 41, p.A103-*104. 
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field study focused on these two positions, the Dean of the Summer 






School and the Dean of the School of Education’s Summer School. 



Many of Urban Dhiversity’s policies were enacted hy faculty 
action and recorded in minutes of faculty meetings. A complete set of 
policies governing the operation of the Suirmer School did not exist in 
a single volume or as part' of any single volume . The Dean of the Summer 
School and the Dean of the School of Education Summer School, having 
held these positions for many years, had a knowledge of policies which 
no one else enjoyed. Often matters which would have otherwise seemed 
unusual for a Dean to handle were referred to the offices upon which this 
study centered. The following are two specimens gathered in this setting. 

Stars 



Level 

Task 



« Low and Middle 
- Personnel 



Rirpose - To secure an outstanding professor for the next year s 
^uirnner session. 

Actors - Dr. Cook, Director of Summer School 

Dr. Lewin, Acting head of Social Studies Department 



History - Outstanding professors had been recruited^ for suamiier 
sciaool teaching as part of the university’s centennial program. 

It V 7 as the policy to begin recruitment for the next year s suiter 
program during the surrmer session So committments could be made 

after September 1st . ^ -u • 

Abstract of Behavior - Cook and Lewin discussed the problem of bring- 
ing top pr of e s sor s from other universities to Urban University or 
the next summer program. They also discussed the problem of salary 

for such professors. ^ « 

Outcome - Cook agreed that Lemn should contact the specific professor 

iiTmiestion but warned him not to enter into an agreement. 

Description of Behavior - Lewin; Can we continue our tradition^ 
of this year of having a star outside 

the department this summer. Tlie justification, remember, 
this year was that Brom vjas coming, is going, to taJce part 

Cook: (Interrupting) Brown is here from the University of London. 

Lexln: Yeh, he is going to talie part in the Centennial Year. 

Cook: Yes. i 

Lewin; The justification for getting stars in the next couple of 






Cook: 
Levin ; 
Cook; 
Levin: 



Cook; 



LeiTin: 

Cook; 

Levin; 

Cook: 

Levin; 



Cook; 



Levin; 

Cook; 



Levin; 

Cook; 



Levin: 



Cook; 

Levin: 

Cook: 
Levin : 

Cook; 
Levin : 
Cook: 



A 




years vould be in philosophy as far as our pro^am for re- 
cruitiaent, as ve are losing both State and Wynn in the next 
couple of years. 

They vill both be here next year? 

Oh yes^ yah. 

And do they both vant to teach next year? 

Oh yes, yes. This vould be in addition, in other vords, this 
vould be a part timer for someone vho has established some 



(interrupting) And Brovn is doing this precise thing this 
year (Levin interjecting; *That*s right.*) so that ve could 
support a visiting star. 

Yes, yes. 

Brot-m*s field is really the philosophy of ... . 

(interrupting) Comparative education. 

That*s right. Do you thinx ve should have someone in vith 
a slightly different specialization next year? 

Oh,yeh. I vould x^ant to have someone in philosophy because, 
as I said, this vould be part of our planned program of 
recruiting somebody as a full time . . * . 

(interrupting) I think that is an excellent idea and I think 
ve are certainly justified in having one visiting staff 
(Levin interjects; *Right.*) "member. You vill have to, 

'When the time comes, I mean x^hen you focus on someone, 
negotiate that (Le^dn interjects: *Yes.*) as to salary. 

Yes, that the ..... 

(interrupting) I should, the usual formula that is that x^e 
have implemented this year is that x-ze take the visiting and 
ve use the salary of his home base and apply oxir formula to 
that basis unless his salary is much more than vhat is true 
of the corresponding rank here. 

I see. 

In other xrrords, if he is a professor for another institution, 
his salary X70uld be much higher than X7hat a professor vould 
earn here. Then xve use the median salary for the professional 
ranlc that obtains this year as a base figurative salary. 

But this you vill have to negotiate X7hen you focus on some- 



one. 

Ya, ve have put out feelers to one man vho X7e' are interested 
in. .He, unfortunately, teaches, vill begin teaching next 
year at British Columbia. 

So he X7ould not be available? 

Oh, he*d be available but he x 7 ould vant to get a minimum of 
$2,000, but I didn’t knox7 this formula. 

Well, x-jhat is his, vhat is his institution? 

It X7ill be the Univeristy of British Columbia, 
of British Columbia. 

I see! I just assumed he vas dovn there on a . . . . 
(interrupting) No, he‘s leaving upstate. 

You have to find out X7hat his salary is there, his annual 
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salary (Le^/in interjects: *Uh uh.') for the academic 

year (Lewin: ’Yes.**) and if it is approximately that of 

the median salary here for that rank, (Lewin: *Yes.*) 

professional rank, then we would use his salary as the base 
(Lewin; *Uh uh.*) and pay him according to our formula. 

Lewin: Your formula is? 

Cook; One thirty-sixth of the annual salary (Lewin: *Yes.*) for 

a full, week of assignment . In other words , if he taught 
• six weeks it would be six thirty-sixths or one sixth of 
the annual (Lewin: *Yes.') or three weeks would be one- 

twelfth (Lewin: 'Right.*) of his salary, I would not 

suspect that it would be more than median, what is the 
medial for professional rank here? If it were then we would 
use the median salary here (Lewin: *Yes.*) for that rank. 

The median salary next summer, (Lewin: *Yes.*) in other 

words, once it is computed after September 1st. 

Lewin; What would that be approximately? 

Cook; I don't know. For the past year the median is thirteen. 

It will go up certainly (Lewin; 'Yes.') but what it will 
be for the next summer I don't know. 

Lewin: Good, well that's very encouraging. I think we can work 

something out. Then the last thing. Will you be available? 
I'd like for you to have .... 

Cook; (interrupting) Wow you might, when you explore again this 
matter of salary, don't enter into any firm (Lewin: *0h, 

no. Wo. *) of any sort. Cause that you and I or whoever 
is acting as director of summer sessions will have (Lewin; 
*0h, yes.*) to do after September 1st. (Lewin: 'Right.') 

But as of this date I can say to you, go ahead, and think 
of having a visitor (Lewin; 'Fine.') in addition to the 
two professors which you have at the moment 

Lewin; Very good.^ 



Certification First 

Level - Top • 

Task - Community 

Purpose - A student desires a change in courses to meet certi- 
fication req:uir clients. 

Actors - Dean Caine, Dean of University Summer Sessions 
Student 

Dan Dudley, Chairman of Department of Sociology 
Joan, Girl in recording office 
Jim Morrison, Professor in Dudley's department 
Aram Hall, Professor in Dudley's department 
History - A student needed to take tliree points during the suimner 

in order to meet certification requirements . She was talking a two 

point course and wanted to meet the certification requirement. 



^Ibid., OTU 64, p. AI 66 -I 69 . 
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Abstract of Behavior - The student explained her problem to^ Dean 
Caine. Caine called Dan Dudley to see whether she should take 
Independendent Study or whether another course for one point shouia 
be set-up. Dudley suggested that she change to a three point course 
given by Professor Hall. Dean Caine agreed with this solution ^d 
told the student how to make the change. Before she left he galled 
the recording office to alert them to the student and informe em 

that the change had his approval. . . j.. ‘v.® 

Outcome - The student met the three point certification require- 
ment by switching courses. j. Thi/»Tc»ir 

Descriptio n of Behavior - Caine: Let me see if I can get Dr. Dudley, 

if not, his secretary. Now what is the course number. 



Student: 
Caine : 
Student: 
Caine : 

Student : 
Caine : 



Dudley: 

Caine: 

Dudley: 
Caine : 



E20.1073. 

You are a graduate student? 

Oh, yes. . . 

Is the requirement you are trying to meet a certification 

requirement or a degree requirement? 

Certification. ^ ^ . j. j. 

^(Jaine phones to Dr. Dudley.) Dan, Tom. A student at my 
desk, a graduate student matriculated in the school of 
Arts and Sciences registered for E20.1073 which is one of 
the courses, the one in which the mistake was made, you 
know (Du.dley interjects: 'Yeah, yeah.') three points 

instead of two. (Dudley: 'Yeah.') Now how it happened 

I'm not sure. But she, perhaps' it happened because in 
this case the checkers would have been the graduate school 
checkers rather than (Dudley: 'All, hah.*) the School of 

Education. (Dudley: 'Ah, hah.') It went through without 

anyone here catching it. The point is that she requires 
the three points for certification. She requires the 
tliree points in educational sociology for certification 
and my question is whether we could do one of two things. 
Either give her, she is a graduate student, give her one 
additional point of independent study, which she could 
work out with her instructor (Dudley: *Ah hah, ah hah. ) 

or all, perhaps we could, I think this is the lesser 
(difficult) of the two alternatives, we could, ah, set up 
another course, 1073A or something like that or (Dudiey: 

'Ah, hah.') for one point and have them meet togethei 
and again th^will cover the same thing and that will help 
her reach her requirement. Nho teaches that course by the 

The'l073A is the second six weeks. The second three weeks, 

I mean, Jim Morrison. « •, 

VJliich way do you think would be the better way? I think 
,we have to do something, because, we - plans (Dudley: Yeah, 

yeah.*) are predicted .... 

Could we put her in Hall's, ah, ah, 'Social Control if 
Would you, you see that ah, ah. First of all that has 
met three times, would you permit her? 
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Dudley: 
Caine : 



Dudley: 

Caine: 

Dudley: 

Caine : 

Dudley: 
Caine : 

Dudley: 

Caine: 



Student: 

Caine: 



Oh, ‘yes, since she has been attending the other classes, 
sure. 

Well, let me, ah, ah, would you hang on just a moment . . • . 

, (Directed to student.) There is another class meeting 
precisely at the same tame called ’Education and Social 
Control* taught by Professor ib?am Hall. You have missed, 
of course, three days, but since you have attended the 
other class we could very easily transfer you. The intro- 
ductory work, first work for these classes is very similar. 
This would give you an educational sociology course at the 
same time of the day and it \illl meet the requirements and 
from our point of viev? and it certainly will comply with your 
certification. If you do not have any objection to that 
shift. (Returns to phone conversation.) I think that is a 
very much better idea myself. 

Aram would understand and would help her catch-up from where 
she is . 

Would you be willing to speak to him (Dudley: *Yeah, yeah.*) 

so that he recognizes here tomorrow and also speak to Mr. 
Morrison (Dudley: ’Morrison.*) 

I believe he is in, and I’ll pick up, have her come doxm 
here and 1*11 ha.ve her make out a drop-add slip. 

No, it has to be made out on a graduate school Arts and 
Science form. 

Oh, all right. Then she will have to get that. 

All right then I’ll have her come do;-7n to srour office and 
pick up the class card from Mr. Morrison. 

All ri^t, wonderful. 

Fine, thank you very much. (To student) If you will stop 
in the education sociology department office, do you know 
where that is? It is the second floor of the building next 
door, it*s called the Brovm Annex. In fact if you will 
walk downstairs from my office, on the landing on the second 
floor you will see an entrance to the next building, and 
I think there is a sign on the door. Go in there and ask 
for I^. Dudley or Mr. Morrison, get your card back. Then 
go over to the graduate school of Arts and Science and fill 
out the drop-add slip, dropping that course and adding 
E20.2004. Now, I'm going to call our registration office 
to be sure that there is no problem about change. 

Is this course the same dates? 

Same thing, same dates, same hour of the day. Dr. Caine 
phones the recording office. Girl in recording office 
answers the phone. (Girl: ’Recording.*) Joan. This 

is Tom Caine, one of our graduate students in Arts and 
Sciences registered for E20.1073 which is being given 
for thkee points instead of the two. I have been ta3.king 
with Dr. Dudley about this since she needs this for 
certification, these three points, and he has made arrange- 
ments with Professor Hall for her to enter E20.2004, late, 
dropping the one and adding the other. She is a graduate 
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Arts and Science student, so she has to go back toere 
to do it, doesn't she? (Girl! ^ 

I thought that when she arrived you mxghe be raising 
a auestion to the lateness of the hour and need 

' to know about it, (Girl: 'Ki^t. ') do you w^t the 

student's name? (Girl; 'No, I'll remember. ) Fine 

Thank you.^ 

We have not ended the search nor closed the book on the develop- 



ment of taxonomies in organizational behavior in education. We have 
begun, however. This study raises many questions for future research. 

It also provides an excellent platform for future inquiry in the organiza 



tional behavior in education. 





^Xbid., OTU 75, A194-198 
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CHAPTER IXr 

A DECISION-MKING BASED TAXONOI4Y 
by Daniel E. Griffiths 

The model -used as the basis for this taxonomy is decision- 
making, as described by Griffiths in a member of sources^ and as 
modified by the findings of the Development of Criteria of Success 
in School Administration Project.^ This theory is an attempt to 
explain administrative behavior using a set of decision-making 
concepts and certain assumptions as to the pxirposes of adminis- 
trative behavior. A brief statement of the theory follows. 

Development of Classification System 

Theory v ' ; . 

« * 

The basic assumptions of this theory are few and relatively 
simple. The first is that administration is a generalized type 
of behavior to found in a3.1 human organizations . This as sump- 
tion merely relates administration to organizations. Without 

organizations there can be no administration, therefore one must 

• • 

conceptualize about administration in an organizational context. 
The second assumption is that administration is the process of 
directing and controllii^ life ^ a social organization . This 
assximption means that a,drainistration is the implementation of the 
purposes for which an organization is designed through such pro- 
cedures as establishing criteria for the performance of individu- 
als as they live in the orgsuiization and establishing controls to 

^In particular see Daniel E. Griffiths, Admiap. s t r at ive Theory 
(New York: Appleto 2 i-Cent\u'y-Crofts, 1959)* 

%ohn Hemphill, Daniel Griffiths, Norman Frederiksen, Adininis- 
trative Performance and Pe rsonality (New York? Teachers. College 
Bureau ~ oF~PubTico;bions', 19^2 ) . 
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mai^e certain that performance agrees with plans. Adrainistration 
is not an artificial function superimposed on the normal activi- 
ties of human beings; it is rather the process (cycle of events) 
engagad in by the members of a social organization in order to 
control and direct the activities of the members within the or- 
ganization. Administration occurs whenever the life processes 
of an organization are being controlled. In contrast to this, 
it can be said that administration is not the production of the 
organization. Barnard indicated this quite clearly when he said, 
"Executive work is not that o£ the organization, but the specie- 

ti3 

lized work of maintaining the organization, in operation." 

OSiis leads to the next assumption which is that t^ sgeoific 
function of administration develop and re_gulate the deci- 

sion-making process in most effective .manner posso^. 

It is sometimes assumed that the function of the chief executive 
officer is to make decisions by himself because others are in- 
competent. This is not>he basic assumption of this theory, 
rather it is the assumption that it is the function of the exe- 
cutive to see to it that the decision process proceeds in an 
effective manner. (An effective manner is one which results in 
the accomplisliment of a stated objective.) In xact, the execu- 
tive is called upon to make decisions only when the organization 
fails to rnaJte its own decisions. To put this into other words, 



Schester 1. Barnard, The Fun.ctions of 
bridge, Mass. Harvard University Press, 193b}, p. 2-Lb. 
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if the executive is personally ma:king decisions this means that 
there exists malfunctioning in the decision process. The execu- 
tive then needs to correct the malfunctioning. Barnard was r 

feiring to this point vjhen he said:^ 

"It is the organization, not the executive, which does 
the wlrk on Srexternai environment. The executive 
is primarily concerned ^rith decisions which facilitate 
or in the effective or efficient operation of 

the organisation." 

It can he seen that this theory looks at the process of 
administration as being the monitoring of decisions which are 
made in the organization. It further assumes that the purpose 
of the behavior of administrators can be understood in terms of 
either decision-making or the monitoring of decisions made in 

an organization. 

The theory was further developed by formulating a set of 
steps which were considered to be descriptive of the decision- 

process. It was not beUeved that a decision-maker would 
go through the process step-by-step, but rather that his behavior 
in administrative situations could be described by reference to 
one or more of the steps and that one could predict that his 
behavior would result in either a decision or in monitoring the 
decisions of others. The steps 



• P‘ 

5 Griffiths, Actolni s trative Thg^y? Ibid., p. 
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X, Recognize > define and limit the prohlem. 

2. Analyze and evaluate the problem. ^ 

3. Establish criteria and standards by which the 
solution will be evaluated or judged as acceptable 
and adequate to the need; 

4. Collect data. , n a.- 

. 5. Formulate and select the preferred solution or 

solutions. Test them in advance. 

6. Put into effect the preferred solution. 

a. Program the solution. 

b. Control the activities in the program. 

c. Evaluate the results and the process. 

Ihis be considered the "armchair" version of the 

theory. The next step was taken with the study of the perform- 
ance of elementary school principals in a simulated situation.® 
One of two secondary factors generated from ei#.t primary fac- 
tors was very similar to the theoretical .conception of the 
process of decision-making. This factor was named Factor X, 
Frenaration fcr Decision F^ Adticji and its com- 

ponents and their relation to a revised wording of the decision- 
steps are to be found in Table 1. The loadings are 
between the scoring categories used -in the simulation study and 

Factor X. 

Scoring Categories 



A set of scoring categories was developed, drawing heavily 
upon the simulation study and other concepts derived from the 
expanded theory. The scoring of operational taxonomic units 



(OTU's) was undertaken, but almost immediately it was concluded 
that the categories were inadequate. Much of the administrative 



^Hemphill, Griffiths, and Frederlksen 3Md. 
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behavior reported in the OTU*s v/as obviously unrelated to 
decision-making. Ko statistical analysis qf the scoring was 

i 

done at this pointy, it was so obvious that the categories were 
not appropriate that this schema was abandoned. At this pointy 

the researchers returned to the simulation study for further 

/■« 

guidance. ' ' 

non-decision Ac tivity 

It should be noted that some of the behavior reported in 
OTU*s appeared to be pointless or at least, was mere expendi- 
ture of energy. There seemed to be no problem, nor was there 
any obvious purpose to the behavior. At times information was 
exchanged, given, or received V7hich might or might not be used 
at some time in the future to solve a problem. VJith this in 

mind the second of the two secondary factors resulting from the 

c 

analysis of responses in the simulation study vras examined. It 
was called Factor Y, Mount of Work Expended Handling the 
Item . Nine scoring categories loaded to the extent of .50 on 
Factor Yj^ 



Estimated Humber of Words 

■ Usual Courses of Action «65 

Humber of Outsiders Involved Individually .60 

■ Gives Directions and/or Suggestions .57 

Number of Subordinates Involved Individually .57 

Communicates by Writing *56 

Takes Leading Action «53 

Gives Information to Subordinates .52 

Follows Lead by Superiors " .51 



^roid ., pp. 146-14?. ' 

^Loc . cit . 
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This factor broadens the range of behavior that must be 
considered in the description of administrators at vork. ^'Ihile 
Factor X focuses attention upon decision-maJiing behavior. 

Factor Y reminds us that rauch that goes on in an organization 
is best described by. use of terms such as expenditure of energy, 

work, and the like* 

' > . ' ' 

Classification System 

What framev 7 ork should then be employed to help in the descrip- 
tion of administrator behavior? Each OTU had an input | that is a 
problem, or an occasion for activity of some sort. The actors had 
some stimulation to interact irith one another. If there was a 
problem in the OTU, then some type of decision-maki^ ensued. 

This behavior covered a range from, postponing decision to making 
a final decision. Regardless of whether there was a problem 
there was always, or so it seemed, an output present. If a 
decision had been made, then it was • implemented in some way. If 
there was no decision, then information was exchanged and relacions 
maintained. The schema arrived at was a very simple one; 



The next question was what categories should be employed in 
each phase of the schema. The procedure followed was to raise 
certain descr5,ptive questions such as: vrnat type of problem is 

involved? VJliat is the nature of the activity being described? 
What is the source of the problem? etc. Concepts were then 




Output 
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employed "which were dra\7n from all rele^vant research and theory 
loiosm to the researchers. The res"ult is not a mathematically 
or systematically pleasing set of categories, hut rather one . 
which was a first step towards es'tahlishing some relationships 
among a number of disparate concepts. The schema follows: 
Decision -Making Based Classificatio n Schema 

I. Input 

A. Type of Problem or Activity « - 

1. Decision made or specific procedure set for 
making decision or decision is in process of 

. being implimented 

2. No decision made ^ ^ 

3» Specific organizational task oriented inform- 
ation exchange 

4. Maintaining relations of • self and/or organiza- 
tion 

B. Nature of Problem or Activity 

5. Organizational maintenance 

6. Organizational change 
7* Business 

8. Community 

9. Ciirriculum 

10. Personnel - staff 

11. Personnel - pupil ' 

C* Central Actor 

Authority Position , 

12. Board 

> 13. High management 

14. Middle management 

15 . Low management 

Power position compared to source 

16 . Lower 

17. Same 

18. Higher . _ 

D. Source of Problem or Activity . 

19. Superior 

20. Peer 

21. Subordinate 

22. Outsider 
. 23 . Self 
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E. Method of Transiaission 

24. Face-to-face 

25 . Telephone 

26. Writing 

F. Feedback Present 

27. Solicited ' * 

28. Unsolicited 

II. Decision-Making 

A. Treatment of the Problem 
-Delays Treatment 

29. Postpones 
Refers Problem to 

30. Superior 

31. Peer 

32. Subordinate 

33. Outsider 
Makes Immediate Decision 

34. Follows Rule 

35. Follows Precedent 

Follows Lead of . 

36. Superior 

37. Peer 

38. Subordinates 

39. Outsider 

40. Malles Decision on other basis 
Arrives at Procedure for Deciding 

VJhat is Done 

41. Seeks Opinions 

42. Determines Data 
Who is to do it 

43. Superior 

44. Peer 

45 . Subordinate 

46. Outsider 

47. Self 

’ Dy ^tet Means 

48. Conference 

49. Creates Organizational Procedures 

50. Looks up Data 

51. Conducts Research 
52c Receive Communication 
53 • Knows Data 

Time Involved in all Procedirres 

54. 0-24 hours 

55. 2 -i 4 days 

56. 2-4 weeks 

57. over one month 



1 



III. 



\ 
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Number of Procedures 

58. One Procedure 

59. Tv 70 Procedures 

60. Three or more Procedures 



B. Type of Decision 

Occasion of Decision ^ 

61. Organizational 

62. Appellate 

63 • Intermediary 

64 . Creative 

Orientation to\* 7 ard Structiu^e 

65 . Political 

66. Non-political 
' Role Dimension 

67. Nomothetic 

68. Transactional 

69. Idd.ographic 
Finality of Decision 

70. Terminal 
71 • Series 

Range of Action 

72. One Alternative 

73. Contingent 

74. Range 

Output 

A. Implementation of Decision 
Informs 
vmo 

75 . Superior 

76. Peer 

77. Subordinate 

78. Outsider 
•Method of Transmission 

79., Face-to-face 

80. Telephone 

81. Writing 

Explains 

Who 

82. Superior 

83. Peer 

84 . Subordinate 

85 . Outsider 
Method of Transmission 

86 . Face-to-face 

87. Telephone 

88 . Writing 
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B. 



Carrying Out 
I'^ho 

89. 

90. 

. 91. 

92. 

93. 

How 

9 ‘^. 

95. 

96. 



Decision 

Superior 

Peer 

Subordinate 

Outsider 

Self 

Uses Existing Structure 

Plans New Structure 

Plans and Creates New Structirre 



Control 

97 * Sets Deadline 
Requested Feedback Used 

98. Explicit, time definite 
99 * Explicit, time indefinite 

100. Irnplied 

Non-requested Feedback Used 

101 . Face-to-face 

102 . Telephone 

103. Writing 
Incentives 

Universalistic, reward 

104 . Praise 

105. Salary Increase 

106. Promotion 

107. Improves Facilities 

108. Other 

Univers alistic , punishment 

109. Criticism 

110 . Salary stays the same 

111 . Demotion 

112 . Other 

Particularistic, reward 

113. Praise 

11 4 . Salary Increase 

115 . Promotion 

116. Improves Facilities 

117. Other 

Partici^larlstic, punishment 

118. Criticism 

13.9. Salary stays the same 

120 . Demotion 

121 . Other 

Exchanige Information and Maintains Relations 

122 . Receives Information . 

Gives Information to 

123. Superior 

124 . Peer 

125. Subordinate 

126. Outsider 



$ 
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Reasons for giving 

127. Reply to request 

128. Informing 

129. Building Morale 

130. Maintaining Staff Relations 

131. Ma3.ntaining Community Relations 

Refers person to f or information 

132. Superior 

133. Peer 

134. Subordinate 

135. Outsider 
Type of Information 

138. Opinions 

137. Facts 
Nature of Information 

138. Business 

139. Coromunity 

140. Cui'riculum 

141. Personnel - staff 

142. Personnel - pupil 



Definitions 

A set of definitions \?as prepared for the guidance of the 
scorers* VJhile not elaborate j it was intended that the defini- 
tions be detailed enou^ to ensure a desirable level of scorer 
reliability. 

Inpu t An input is a bit of information received 

by the central actor which generates a 
problem or activity. Receiving an 
agenda, or a phone message are exanples 
of inputs. 



Decision-marking A decision is s. judgment which affects 

a course of action. This category was 
scored if l) a "^^as made in the 

OTU, 2) a procedvire was established by 
which a judgment would be made, 3) the 
OTU was concerned with the implementation 
of a previous decision. 
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No decision 



Org; anization al 

task 



Maintaining 

relations 



This category is scored vhen no judgment 
is made, no procedure for judging is 
established, no decision is being imple- 
mented, the substance of the OTU is not 
.. ^.organizationally task oriented and the 
’ activity is not concerned v;ith maintaining 
relations . 

Vnien information is exchanged concerning 
an organizational task, but no decision 
is made, decision process initiated or 
decision implemented this category is 
scored. An exchange information between 
the superintendent and state education 
^ department consultant on a new school 
building is an exaiflp3.e. 

Activities, but not decisions, which tend 
to enable the central actor or the school . 
district to relate to individuals or orga- 
nizations significant to their existence 
are scored here. The monthly meeting of 
county school executives is an example of 
the superintendent maintaining relations 
for himself ajmong his peers. 



0 
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Organizational 

maintenance 



Organizational 

change 



Central actor 



Authority 

position 



Power position 



All activities or decisions relating to 
the normal fiinctions of the school district 
are scored here. Employing a teacher, 
purchasing supplies, and talking attendance 
are all maintenance behaviors. 

This category is scored for all changes in 
policy, practice, procedures, and rules. 
Changes in the duties of personnel would 
also be scored. The introduction of a 
new program of studies in American history 
is an example of this category. 

The central actor is arbitrarily defined 
as the one on whom the observation focuses. 

He usually receives the input of the OTU. 

This refers' to the position held in the 
formal structure. Only four types of 
positions ./Were used; board, high, middle, 
and low management. The superintendent 
is high management, directors are middle, 
and principals and teachers are low management 

In the university OTU's the dean of the 
university summer session is high,, the 
director of the school siimmer session is 
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middle, and department chairmen, professors, 
and secretaries are low management. This 
category is a compar’ison of the positions 
of the central actor and the source of the 
input. The central actor may he hi^er, 
lov7er, or the same as the source of the 
input. Those having no position in the 
formal organization were given a power 
rating in terms of their roles. 

Source of input ' The person, group, or organization which 

originated the input is the source. The 
sources are designated as l) superior - 
holds a hi^ier position* in the formal 
structure . 

2) peer - holds 

a similar position in the formal struc- 
ture. 

3) subordinate - 
holds a lower position in formal struc- 
ture . 

4) outsider - 

holds no position in the formal struc- 
ture . 

5) self- - the 

central . actor . 
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Method of 
transmission 



Feedback 



Postpones 



Follows rule 

iTT-gri-r 



FollOV7S 

precedent 



This describes the method by which the 
input reaches the central actor and may 
be face-to-face, telephone, or by writing. 

Feedback is defined as an input which 
results from a previous decision by the 
central actor of the OTU. These may be 
solicited , that is, the result of a direct 
request or unsolicited , that is, not speci- 
fically requested. 

If the central actor recognizes a problem 
during the course of an OTU yet delays in 
making a decision and makes no plans or 
institutes no procedures toward making a 
decision, this is scored as postpones. 

Makes immediate decision. The decision is 
made in the course of the OTU. If the 
central actor makes a decision and uses a 
written rule as the basis for the decision, 
this category is applicable. 

This category is used if the central actor 
. makes a decision based upon his (or his 
advisors) knowledge of previous decisions 
made in the organization. If this Imowledge 
is in the form of a. written rule, score in 
category above . 



o 
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Follows lead 



Makes decision 
other “basis 



Arrives at a 
procediare for 
deciding 



Occasion for 
decision 



This category is scored if the central 
actor coiu^lies or pla:iis to comply with a 
suggestion or request addressed to him by 
a superior j peer^ subordinate^ or outsider* 

This category was not used because all 
decisions in OTU's were scored in above 
categories . 

This category is used when the central 
actor sets up a procedure through which a 
decision may be reached. The procedures 
include seeking opinions informally, looking 
up data, holding conferences ^ creating 
organizational procedures such as designa- 
ting roles, conducting research, receiving 
communications, knowing pertinent data. 

The occasions for decision refer to the place 
in the organization where the decision is 
made. It gets at, in effect, the geography 
of decision-making. Four types of decisions 
are scored i l) organizational, those which 
are made by an individual or group because of 
orgsjiizational assignment, 2) appellate, 
those which are referred to a superior by a 
subordinate, who would ordinarily make the 
decision, 3) intermediary, that which are 



Orientation 
tovard structure 



Role dimension 



Finality of 
decision 
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made to implement a previous decision by a 
superior, and 4) creative, those vhich are 
made by an individual solely by hiniself and 
■which break with established policy. 

Decisions in this set of categories are 
those^which affect the structure and or 
goals of the organization. Those which do 
are called political and those which do not 
are called non>-political . 

The way in which the decision-maker views 
the importance oi* the organization and the 
individual are scored in a set of categories, 
l) nomothetic, those in which the primary 
importance is placed upon the organization 
as the frame of reference in which its 
decision is' made, 2) idiographic, those in 
which, the needs of the individuals are given 
top priority, and 3) transactional, those in 
which both the goals of the organization and 
the needs of individuals are given equal 
weight . 

This set of categories gets at the decision- 
maker’s esqpectations as to the finality of 
his decision. One category is ca3_led ter^nnal 
or those in which the decision-mal^:er believes 



that he has made a final decision and the 
other, series , or those of which he expects 
to hear more in the future and will, in all 

prohahility, have to modify his original 

- ■ 

decision. 

In this set of categories the decision-maker 
forms the instructions he gives to the 
implementor. (This is usually discussed in 
terms of the concept of delegation. Since 
this concept has been emperically barren the 
new concept of range of action is being 
explored.) There are three types oi decision 
implementing concepts; l) one alternative, 
in which the decision-maker leaves the imple- 
mentator no choice of action. He, in essence 
says, "Do this." 2) Contingent, in which 
the decision-maker leaves a choice of action 
to the implementor in which his action will 
depend, in part, on what he finds as he imple 
ments the decision. 3 ) Range, in which the 
decision-maker sets forth the parameters 
within v;hich the implementor can function. 

There are two major types of outputs; l) 
that which the central actor produces in the 
form of a decision, and 2) non-decision 
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Implementation 
of decision 



Uses existing 
, structures 



Plans new 
structure 



production in the foriii of information. 

Once the decision is made, it becomes an 
■ output and implementation may get underway • 
(There are, of course, decisions which are 
made, but not implemented.) In the proce.ss 
of implementation the decision-maker may 
inform a superior, peer, subordinate, and/or 
outsider of the decision and may use face-to- 
face, telephone, and/or writing to transmit 
the information. He may explain the decision 
to the same types of people using the same 
set of transmission methods. The decision 
can be "carried out" by a superior, peer, 
subordinate, outsider, and/or the decision- 
maker. Controls are established and incen- 
tives applied to make as certain as possible 

that the decision is implemented as intended 

% 

by the decision-maker. 

The decision is implemented using the present 
structure, that is, the policy, rules, practice 
and personnel already existing. 

The decision-maker plans a new or changed 
structure to implement the decision. The 
new structure is not completed within the OiU. 



Plans and creates 
new structure 



Control 



Sets deadline 



Feedback 



Incentives 
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The new structure is both planned and 
created during the OTU. The change can be 
minor or major but to be scored it must be 
established during the OTU. 

Control is the concept which the decision- 
maker employs to determine whether the 
decision has been Implemented. He makes 
provision for getting information so that 
he can ascertain whether or not the decision 
has been implemented. 

The decision-maker sets a specific time 
for the implementation of the decision. 

The concept of feedback is defined as Iniorni- 
ation concerning the results of the decision. 
There can be both requested and 
feedback. Within the concept of requested 
feedback it can be e3{plicit that a deiinit ^ 
or in definite time be set for the feedback 
to occur. There can also be implie a. feedback 
which would be suggested by the dialogue. 

As the. decision-maker makes decisions and 
• wants them implemented, he uses incentives 
of various sorts. There are two general 
types of incentives: l) universalistj^c,. 
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that is, those applied according to ;;ritten 
policies and rules and 2) particularistic , 
that is, those applied on a personal basis 
■without Witten rules or policies. In both 
categories there are some incentives generally 
viewed to be rewards and others viewed as 
punishments . 

Scoring — 

* All OTU's were scored independently by two graduate students 
trained in the use of the scoring definitions and were checked by a 
senior researcher. Differences were discussed and a single score 
was arrived at for each category. The system of scoring was essen- 
tially a "go-no-go" one in vzhich each OTU was read and it was deter- 
mined as to whether each scoring category was present or absent. 

Tv70 OTU* s are scored in this chapter to demonstrate how scoring 
took place. A large scoring sheet was used with the number of the 
OTU's on the left and the numbers of the scoring categories on the 
top. A 1 was entered in each ce3.1 for each category present in exi 
OTU. Only one 1 was recorded regardless of the number of times the 
category might have occurred. 

The first OTU scored is No.\T which took place in Central District 
and concerns an interview with a candidate for a teaching position.^® 



lOSee Chapter III, "The Field StuOy" 
this OTU. 



for the complete text of 
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The categories used to score OTU NOo\l are; 

1, 5, 10, 13j 18, 22, 24, 27, 4l, 47, 52, 54, 125, 127, 135, 

136, 138, l4o. 

The description of the OTU in terms of the scoring categories follows; 

I. Input ... 

A. Type of Problem or Activity 
1. Specific procedure set for making decision 

B. Nature of Problem or Activity 
5. Organizational maintenance 

10. Personnel - staff 

C. Central Actor 
Authority Position 

13. Hii^i management 
Power Position compared to source 
18. Higher 

D. Source of Problem or Activity 
22. Outsider 

E. Method of Transmission 
24. Face-to-face 

Fo Feedback Present 
27. Solicited 

II. Decision-Making 
A. Treatruent of Problem 
Arrives at a Procedure for Deciding 




VJhat is done? 

41. Seeks opinions 
V/ho is to do it? 

47. Self 
By what means? 

52 . Receive communication 
Time involved in a.ll procedure 
54 . ' 0-24 hours 
Number of procedures 

III. Output 



B. Exchange Information and Maintains Relation 



Gives information to 
125 . Subordinate 
Reasons for giving 
127. Reply to request 



Refers person to 135* Outsider for information 
Type of information 
136. Opinions 
Nature of information 
138. Business 
l4o. Personnel - staff 

The second OTU scored is No. 75 j "which is from Urban University. 
The problem concerns the need of a student to changb her program 
so as to be eligible for certification. The scoring categories used 

are; 

1, 5, 11, 13, 18, 21, 24, 28, 38, 42, 47, 48, 54, 58s 61, 66, 68, 

70, 72, 77, 78, 79j 80, 84, 86, 87, 93-j 92, 93. 

I. Input 

A. Type of Problem or Activity 
1. Decision made 

B. Nature of Problem or Activity 
5, Organizational maintenance 

11, Personnel - pupil 

C. Central Actor 

13, High management 
Power position compared to source 

18, Higher 

D. Source of Problem or Activity 
21. Subordinate 

E. Method of Transmission 
24. Face-tO“face 

F. Feedback Present 
28. Unsolicited 

II. Decision-Malting 

A. Treatment of the Problem 
Follows Lead of 
38. Subordinate 

Arrives at a Procedure for Deciding 
42. Determines data 
Nho is to do it? 

47. Self 

By what means? 

48. Conference 
Time involved 

54 . 0-24 hovurs 

58, One procedure 
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B. Type of Decision 

Occasion of decision 
6l. Organizational 
Orientation toward structure 
66. Won-political 
Role ■ dimension ^ 

68. Transactional 
Finality of decision 
70. Terminal . 

Range of action 
72. One alternative 

III, Output 

A. Implementation of Decision 

Informs 

Who 

77. Peer 

78 . Outsider 

Method of transmission 

79 . Face-to-face 
• 80 . Telephone 

Ficplains 

Who 

8^t . Subordinate 
Method of Transmission 

86. Face-to-face 

87 . Telephone 
Carrying out decision 
Who 

91 . Subordinate 

92 . Outsider 

93 . Self 



Analysis of Data 



Once all OTU's were scored, several types of analysis were 
performed? frequency counts of used and unused categories, cluster 
formation, and content sjialysis of clusters. 

Frequency C ounts of Categories Used 

It is of interest to Imow which scoring categories actually were 
useful in describing the OTU’s since it was assumed that all were 
of value. Table II presents the rank order and the number of times 
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the categories were used. 
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TABLE II (Continued) 

Rank Order Number, and the Frequency of Use 
of Scoring Categories 
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TABLE II (Continued) 
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Scoring Categories Hot Used 

' Thirty-seven of the scoring categories were not used at all* 
Some of the categories were not appropriate, for example, since 

^ t.’ 

in the school OTU*s the chief actor was the top administrator, he 
had no peer* Categories in the Control section of categories wa^ 

* . • e 

largely unused. Categories describing creative acts were also 
largely \mused. Table III lists the unused categories by number 



and short name* 



Nraaber 



Short Name 
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TABLE III 

Categories Not Used in Scoring OTU*s 



20 

31 

33 

36 

37 
43 
kk 
49 

51 

53 

56 

63 

64 
76 
83 
88 

89 

90 
95 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 
108 
109 

. no 
111 

114 

115 
117 
n8 
n9 
132 
134 



“ » Peer 

Peer 

Outsider 

Superior j - 

Peer . ^ . 

Superior • 

Peer 

Greater Organizational 
Procedures 
Conducts Research 
Khous Datu 
2-4 weeks 
Intermediary 
Creative 
Peer 
Peer 
Writing 
Superior 
Peer 

Plans New Structure 
Implied 

, Face-to-face 
Telephone 
Writing 
Praise 

Salary Increase 
Promotion 
Other 
Criticism 

Salary stays the same 

Demotion 

Salary increase 

Promotion 

Other 

Criticism 

Salary st^s the sar.ie 
Superior 

. Subordinate 
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Cluster Formation 

As Deutsch has pointed out; 

"Theories, taxonomies, models, and schemes for information classi 



the OTU*s could he considered a technique called "cluster formation" 
was used. In this technique all the OTU*s were compared with one 
another to determine similarity of their scoring categories. The 
assumption was that groups of OTU*s V 7 ill emerge that can he scored 



agreement. Since one of the 1 % clusters included 86 OTU*s, it was 
not kept in this analysis. The clusters are groups of OTU*s which 
can he described hy essentially the same scoring categories and so 
are considered to he classes of organizational behavior. The clusters 
and their scoring categories follow. 



fication and retrieval all are alike in one important aspect. They 
are devices for putting items of information into the context of 
other items. In an attempt to determine the context in which 



hy the same categories. Three clusters were found having at least 
90^$ agreement with another OTU and two clusters having 75 to 90/a 




On Theories, Toxonomies, and Models As 
irgani zir.g . Inf orraat ion , " Behavioral 



. 1. O'an. 1966 , pp. 1-3-7. 
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Cluster #2 - Having 90^^ or Better Agreement 

With OTU #l6 



OTU Number 


16 1 


8 


25 1 86 


90 






3 










4 




4 


4 


4 




5 


5^ . 


5 
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10 


10 


10 


10 


8 








12 








13 


13 






13 


t 








14 






18 


18 


18 


18 


18 




21 


21 


21 


21 


21 








22 








24 


24 


24 


24 


24 






27 


















28 








116 






' ’ 
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125 


125 




125 


125 






126 




* 126 
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130 ■ 




135 


135 












•136 
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l4o 


l4o 
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1 
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Cluster #3 - OTU's Having Agreement 
* 

With pTU #3 



OTU Numher 


3 1 


6 


13 


27 










3 




4 1 


4 


4 
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5 
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13 


13 


13 


13 








l6 






17 


17 




17 




22 1 


I 22 


22 
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^ 1 


24 




120 
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121- 




121 


121 




124 


124 
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125 
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127 


127 


127 




130 




130 






135 


135 


135 


135 


1 L j _ 1 1 
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138 


138 






139 
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Cluster #4 - OTU's Having 755^ Agreement 
With OTU #75 



OTU Iteber 


75 1 


4 I 


34 1 52 
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1 


1 


1 
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5 T 


5 












6 
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10 
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13 [ 
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Each cluster vas examined using a non-statistic al visual 
factor analysis approach* The dominant scoring categories 

were identl.fied and each cluster was named. The clusters, 

’ » 

their dominant scoring categories, and names follow. 
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Cluster No. I 
Exohaaging Information 



Scoring Category # 

3 


Scoring Category Name 

Specific organizational task oriented 
information exchange 


5 


Organizational maintenance 


7 


Nature of problem or activity - 
business 


18 


Power position of central actor compared 
to source - higher 


21 


Source of problem or activity •* subordinate 


24 . 


Method of transmission - face-to-face 


124 


Gives information to peer 


136 


Type of information " opinion 





Cluster 7^2 

Responding to Subordinates 



Scoring Category it 

If 



10 

18 

21 

2k 

125 



Scoring Category Name 

??ype of problem or activity - maintaining 
relation of self or organization 

Katijre of problem or activity - organiza- 
tional maintenance 
• * 

Nature of problem or activity - personnel - 
staff 

Central actor - power position compared to 
source - higher 

Source of problem or activity - subordinate 
Method of transmission - face-to-face 
Gives information to subordinate 
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Cluster #3 

Responding to Outsiders 



Scoring Category # 

5 

8 

13 

22 

24 

125 

127 

135 



Scoring Category Name 

Problem or activity - org^izational 
maintenance 

Nature of problem or activity - community 

Central actor - high management 

Source of problem or activity - outsider _ 

Method of transmission of problem or 
activity - face-to-face 

Gives information to subordinate 

Reason for giving - repll^'' to request 

t 

Refers person to outsider 




o 



Cluster #4 
Decision-Making 



Scoring Category # 
1 

5 

13 

l8 

24 

28 

4 ? 

48 

54 

6l 

66 

68 

70 

72 

79 



Scoring Category Hame 

* 

Decision made or specific procedure set for 
making decision or decision is in the process 
of being implemented 

Problem or activity - organizational maintenance 

Central Actor - high management 

Power position compared to source - hi^er 

Method of transmission -( problem) - face-to-face 

Feedback present .- unsolicited 

Arrives at procedure for deciding^ VJho is to 
do it - self 

By what means - conference 

Time involved in a3J. procedures - 0-24 hours 

Occasion for decision - organizational 

Orientation toward structure - non-political 

Role dimension - transactional 

Finality of decision - terminal 

Range of action - one alternative 

Method of transmitting decision - face-to-face 
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The approach enployed in this chapter resulted in four 
clusters or sets of OTU*s; three of which are information exchange 
and one of which is decision-making. A classification table was 
then constructed. ^ « 

. . TABLE IV 



Classification of OTU*s 



Cluster # 3- 

9 

. 10 
11 
12 . 
l4 

0TU*s 

32 

36 

42 

50 

51 
57 
6o 

• 64 
65 
72 
83 
89 



2 


3 


4 


8 


3 


4 


l6 


6 


34 


25 


13 


52 


86 


27 


75 


90 










The next step was to study the relationship between the OTU‘s 

t 

classified about and the unclassified OTU’s. It was found that there 
were OTU*s which there was 90^ agreement of scoring categories. 

Those OTU*s which had 90^ agreement were classified as members of. 

* 

the clusters with^which their scoring categories agreed. Exception 
to this occurred when an OTU which was in a cluster in the first 
classification (above) appeared again because of a 90^ agreement 
of its scoring categories . Eleven additional OTU* s were classified 
using this approach. A total of 4l 0TU*s were classified using the 
approach employed in this chapter • The final classification is 
contained in Table Vf, 

TABLE V 

Classification of 0TU*s by Decision Theory 



Cluster #1 Cluster C3.uster ^3 Cluster #1- 



9, 10, 11, 12, l*^ 
32 , 36 , U2, 50 , 51 
57, 6o, 64 , 65, 72 

83, 89 


8, 16, 25, 89, 90 


3, 6 , 13, 27 1 


4 , 34, 52, 75 


71, 77 , 79 > 86 


7, 21, 27, 29, 71 


48 , 68 , 84 






86 







A total of 4s 0TU*s were classified and only two fell into two 
clusters. It is rather obvious that the four clusters do not consti- 
tute all of the possible groupings of OTU’s, but it does appear that 
they are the groupings which emerge from the decision theory employed 



in this chapter. 



■ CHAPTERly . . ' . 

• • « , 

A TAXONOMY Oi? ORGANIZATIONAL BEHAVIOR 

/ * BASED ON COMPLIANCE THEORY 

• . • Stephen P, Hencley and George A, Chambers 

* * t ' ♦ 

The taxonomy of organizational behavior outlined in this chapter vas de- 

% 

rived primarily from compliance theory— as enunciated in recent works by 
Amatai Etzioni,^ Although this theory does not appear to have had wide cur- 

• I* 

rency in the field of educational administration, the writers were impressed 
with its potential for providing a powerful initial structure from which a . 
taxonomy might be constructed. Initial impressions about the theory’s po- 
tential proved valid as work proce;ided. The theory appeared to meet the 
criteria of utility, relevance, and power in generating useful taxonomic 
categories for classifying organizational behavior. Although it was necessary 
ultimately, to. go beyond the basic theory in developing the final form of the 
taxonomy, the theory proved consistently useful in suggesting avenues for. 
further development, 

. ' COMPLIANCE THEORY 

•» 

What, then, is compliance theory? And whiat is the nature of compliance 
in organizations? Etzioni defines compliance as a relationship consisting 

of the power employed by superiors to control subordinates, and the oiienta- 

< . ■ . • ' 

tion of the subordinates to this power. Thus, he sees compliance as encom- 
passing n structural and a motivational aspect; structural since there is 
concern for the distribution of power in organizations; motivational since 

there is concern for the differential commitments of actors to organizations, 

' • , - 

• ^See Amatai Etzioni, A Comparative An alysis of. Compl ex Qx~JB3R. i mU.Qag.> 

New York: The Free’Press of Glencoe, Inc,, 1961) and also Etzioni’s Modem 

. Organization s. (Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall a Inc,, 1964), 

. ’ » 
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The aKtlculation of the Eocial system and the personality system reilecte 
this combination is seen by Etzioni as an essential element in the analysis 

.of organizational behavior, 

# ■ 

Structural Aopecta ^ 

The structural: aspects of Etzioni's theory are concerned with 1) the 
kinds of power used in organizations, and 2) the ways in which power is dis- 
tributed. Power itself refers to the ability of an actor in an organization 
to induce or to influence other actors to carry out his directives or any 
other norms he supports. Since physical, material, and symbolic rewards or 
deprivations are seen by Etzioni as the means that are manipulated to sup- 
port directives, his theory posits three types of organizational power! 

a) coercive, b) uf:ilitarian and c) normative. 

Coercive power rests on the application, or the threat of application of 
• physical sanctions such as infliction of pain; generation of frustration 
through restriction of movement; and control of need satisfaction through 
force. Utilitarian power is based on control over material resources and 
rewards through allocation ot salaries and vages, fringe benefits, services, 
and commodities. Normative power is based on the manipulation of esteem, 

. prestige, and ritualistic symbols, as well as on allocation of acceptance 
and positive response. These three types of power are seen by Etzioni as 
being distributed in various ways among organizational elites, i.e., among 
■: incumbents of power positions. Thus, organizational elites are viewed as 

being lees subordinated in the organization, and as having greater commit- 
ment and performance obligations than other organizational members. 

I 

Motivational Aspect^, ^ 

The motivational aspects of the theory illuminate the differential in- 
. / 
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volvements of organi'-ational participants in on-going organizational activities 

• • ^ 

Etzlonl has suggcstcfd three kinds of involvement that characterize the ori- 

.cntations of lower participants to the power exercised by elites: aliena- 

tive, calculative and moral. Alienative involvement designates an intense, 

negative orientation; calcula.tive involvement a negative or positive orienta- 

fcion of low intensity; and moral involvement a positive orientation of high 

intensity. When one or another of the motivational aspects is coupled with 

any one of the structurar aspects, a compliance relationship is formed. The 

2 

nine compliance combinations suggested by Etzioni arc shovm in Chart 1. 



Chart 1 

Etzioni *8 Compliance Relationships 
yvnes of Power. Iliyolyemeii^t 





Alienative 


Calculative 


Moral 


Coercive 


1 


2 


3 


Utilitarian . 


4 


5 


6 


Normative 


7 


8 


9 



3 

Three of the compliance relationships (1, 5, 9) are congruent ; all 
others are non«congruent. Etzioni has stated that congruent compliance re- 
lationships enhance organizational effectiveness. Hence, organizations strive 
' ♦ 
to move from non-congruent compliance relationships toward the following con- 
gruent types: coercive-alienative, utilitarian-calculative, normative-moral. 

To summarize, compliance is viewed by Etzioni a) as a universal phenomenon 
In, organizations, b) aa possessing both structural and motivational aspects, 

^Etzlonl, OP . clt. . p. 12. 

3"Congruent" In the sense that different types of power tend to evoke 
complementary forms of compliance. In prisons, for example,, coercive power 
tends to evoke alienative Involvement on the part of Inmates. 
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and c) as the salient component of the relationship between organitatlonal 
elites and lower participants . 

Additional Components of the Theo ry 

Compliance appears to be related to many other organizational variables; 

•to the goals organizations purs le; to the kind, location,, and interaction of 
their elites; to the levels and kinds of consensus attained, and to the com- 
munications and socialization used to attain them; to recruitment, scope, 
and pervasiveness; to the distribution and control of charismatic partici- 
pants; and to the way tasks and power are allocated over time. 

Eventually, a complete theory will order and encompass all such vari- 
ables into a coherent whole from which the truly universal propositions of 
organizational behavior will be deduclble. In the meantime, study and analysis 
of the range of variables offered in Etzioni’s theory suggested two (in addi- 
tion to power and Involvement) that appeared highly useful as building blocks 
from which classifications could be generated, i.e., organizational goalfi. 
and organizational tasks.. 

Etzloni’s theory suggests that the goals of organizations may be en- 
compassed under three headings: order, economic and culture. The tasks of 
organizations, on the other hand, may be posited as routine, instrumental, 
and expressive. The order goals of organizations are those which are oriented 
toward the control of actors who are (1) deviants in the eyes of the organ!- 
zation, (2) deviants in the eyes of some social unit the organization is 
serving, or (3) non-deviants in the eyes of the organization. Economic goals 
are those which are related to Increasing or maintaining the output of ser- 
vices or commodities. Culture goals are oriented toward the institutionali- 
zation of conditions needed for the creation and preservation of symbolic 
objects, their application, and the creation or reinforcement of commitments 

to such objects. 



o 
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The task dimensions of organization may be similarly defined under three 
headings! expressive, instrumental, and routine. Expressive tasks are ori- 
ented toward defining, legitimizing and obtaining commitment to broad policies 
or ends that are to guide the organization's mission or missions, Instru- 
mental tasks encompass activities oriented toward defining, legitimizing, end 
obtaining commitment to means that are to be used or permitted in pursuit of 
broad policies. Routine tasks are organizational activities which are ori- 



ented toward the implementation of means. 



With the addition of a goal component and a task component to the central 



. compliance dimension, four major components of organization became available 



for constructing taxonomic schemes: 1) the kinds of gg a lg: pursued and seen 

as legitimate in the organization, 2) the kinds of jisaei: used or permitted, 

3) the characteristics or modal nature of the ipvQlyeffen^ in the organization, 
and 4) the nature of the ^asks, in the organization. 



THE TAXONOMY'.-^ 



<J V 




The selection of four major components (goals, power, involvement, task) 
as bases from which to generate a taxonomy of organizational behavior repre- 
sented a significant step in setting its final form. Four other steps that 
appeared necessary to the development of the taxonemy were as follows: 

1) to delineate the basic attributes of the four components selected 

from the theory, 

2) to develop a scheme for generating the classes of organizational 
behavior tht.t might be expected (as indicated in Chart 3, to follow) 

3) to develop a detailed codification system (based on the components 
and their attrihntes) to facilitate more exact classification of 
organizational behavior, (as indicated in the enlarged taxonomy, to 

follow) , 



o 
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4) to define all li'.ctjor terms and concepts in the taxonomic system. 
Attributes of Components ^ 

The delineation of the basic attributes of the four major components 
selected was relatively simple:'^ Etzioni*s theory was quite explicit on this 
matter. The goals of organization were defined in the theory as order goals ^ 
economic goals, or culture goals. The kinds of power used in organization 

’were characterized as coercive, utilitarian, or normative. The types of 

•• 

organizational involvement postulated were alienative, calculative, or moral. 
Organizational tasks were defined as expressive or instrumental. With the 
addition of routine tasks as another attribute of the task component, the 
• conceptual scheme to be used in generating further classifications was com- 

m 

plete. The components and attributes derived from compliance theory are 
8umn\arized in Chart 2, 



Chart 2 

Components and Attributes Derived From Compliance Theory 

Attribute 



uomponenu 

Goal 


Order (0) 


Economic (Ec) 


Culture (Cu) 


Power 


r 

Coercive (Go) 


Utilitarian (U) 


Normative (N) 


Involvement 


Alienative (A) 


Calculative (Ca) 


Moral (M) 


Task 


Routine (R) 


Instrumental (I) 


Expressive (Ex) 



Generating Classes of Organizational Behavior 

Following selection of the major components and definition of their attri- 
butes, attention was directed toward finding an answer to the following question. 
What theoretical classes of organizational behavior could be generated from 
the components and attributes sho^m in Chart 2? The important decisional deter- 
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ninants that entered into resolution of this question vere as follows £ 

1, All units of organizational behavior derived from various organizational 
’ settings would be described in terms of each of the major theoretical coni* 

ponente (goals, power, involvement, task). 

2. Only one of the three attributes for each of the four components would 

• • • ’ • 

be utilized in classifying a given behavioral unit. Goal, for example, would 

be scored as either order, or economic, or culture- "dependent upon which of 
these three attributes received major emphasis in the unit under consideration. 
Each of the other three components would be scored in the same manner. .Thus, 
a unit of organizational behavior in which the goal was order, the power 
coercive, the involvement aliens tive, and the task routine would be classified 
as an OCoAR unit of behavior. Similarly, if the goal were culture, the power 
utilitarian, the Involvement moral, and the task routine, the unit of he- 
havior would be classified as CuVliR. 

Operationally, the application of the foregoing decisional determinants 
led to the following conclusions : , . 

a) the universe of theoretical classes of organizational behavior con” 
slated of all possible combinations of the attributes postulated for each of 
the four major components in Chart 2. 

b) the number of theoretical classes of organizational behavior postu- 

/ 

A 

lated was 3 or 81. The eighty-one theoretical classes of organizational 
behavior are depicted in Chart 3. 

At this \ 7 ritlng, there is no reason to suppose that every class of or- 
ganizational behavior actually exists. Nor can it be predicted that even a 
majority of them will be identified in educational settings. The important 
point is that the theory leads one to suspect the existence of each of the 
classes. Thus, Chart 3 provides valuable guidelines for subsequent empirical 



tests of the general theory. 



N 
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_Jaig. Enlarged Taxonomy L 

• • , • 

The eighty-one classes of organizational behavior described above appeared 



very useful for broad, global classifications of organizational behavior. How- 
ever, they were less useful for generating precise, highly discriminating classi- 
fications. Since both types of classifications appeared to have value in 
terms of organizational behavior, work was Initiated toward enlargement of 
the taxonomic scheme presented in Chart 2. 



* Development of an expanded taxonomy proceeded through several stages. 
First, it was necessary to search the literature pertaining to organizations 
to identify characteristics that appeared related to the major components 
and attributes presented in Chart 2. Second, the characteristics that ap- 
peared most useful for classification purposes needed to be identified. 

Third, the characteristics selected had to be arranged hierarchically under 
each component and attribute. The expanded taxonomy that was derived through 



this process appeared to have sufficient discriminating power for generating - 



precise classifications of organizational behavior. 
The enlarged taxonomy follows: 



100.00 

110.00 

111.00 

111.10 

111.11 

111.12 

111.13 

111.20 

111.21 

111.22 

111.23 



GOALS 

Order goals 

Control of deviants 
hierarchical 

individual with individual 
individual with group/s 
group/s with group/s 
peer 

individual with individual 
Individual with group/s 
group/s with group/s 




The characteristics listed under culture goals, for example, were derived 
entirely from a study of the task of public education conducted at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. See La^^rence Downey, The Task of Public Education (Chi- 
cago: Midwest Administration Center, University of Chicago, 1960). 
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112.00 Control of nondeviants 

112.10 hierarchical 

112.11 ' Individual vith individual 

112.12 Individual with group/s 

.112,13 group/s with group/s 

112.20 peer 

112.21 individual with individual 

*112.22 individual with group/s' 

112.23 group/s with group/s 



120.00 


Economic goals 


121.00 


Increasing services or commodities 


121.10 


financial support 


121,11 


capital goods ~ 


121.12 


consumable goods "■ 


121.13 


human resources 


121.20 


operating efficiency 


121.21 


capital goods 


121.22 


consumable goods 


121.23 


human resources 


122.00 


Maintaining services or commodities 


122.10 


financial support 


122.11 


capital goods 


122.12 


consumable goods 


122.13 


human resources 


122.20 


operating efficiency 


122.21 


capital goods 


122.22 


consumable goods ^ ^ 


122.23 


human resources 


130.00 


* ... 

Culture goals 


131.00 


Intellectual 


131.10 


possession of knowledge 


131.20 


communication of knowledge 


131.30 


creation of knowledge 


131.40 


desire for knowledge 


132.00 


Social 


132.10 


man-tO“man relationships 


132.20 


man-to-state. relationships 


132.30 


man-to-country relationsh?;ps 


132.40 


man-to-world relationships 


133.00 


Personal 


133.10 


physical health 


133.20 


mental health 


133.30 


moral integrity 


133.40 


cultural and leisure pursuits 


134.00 


Productive 


134.10 


vocational information and guidance 


134.20 


vocational training and placement 


134.30 


. homemaking and family training 


134.40 


management of personal finances 




's. 



200.00 POWER 



210.00 

211.00 

211.10 

211,20 

211.30 
212.00 
212.10 
212.20 

212.30 
213.00 
213.10 
213.20 

213.30 



Coercive power 
status-derived 

intraorganizational 
interstitial 
extraorganizational 
competence -derived 
intraorganizational 
interstitial 
extraorganizatiohal 
charisma -derived 
intraorganizational 
interstitial 
extraorganizational 



220.00 

221.00 

221.10 

221.20 

221.30 
222.00 
222.10 
222.20 

222.30 
223.00 
223.10 
223.20 

223.30 



Utilitarian power 
status -derived 

intraorganizational 
interstitial 
extraorganizational 
competence-derived 
intraorganizational 
interstitial 
extr aor gani za t iona 1 
charisma -derived 
intraorganizational 
interstitial 
extraorganizational 



230.00 

231.00 

231.10 
231.20 

231.30 

232.00 

232.10 

232.20 

232.30 

233.00 

233.10 

233.20 

233.30 



Normative power 

status -derived 

intraorganizational 
interstitial 
extra or gani za t i ona 1 
competence -derived 
intraorganizational 
interstitial 
extraorganizational 
charisma -derived 
intraorganizational 
interstitial 
extraorganizational 



300.00 


INVOLVEMENT _ 


310.00 


Alienated involvement 


311.00 


Formal organization 


311.10 


hierarchical 


311.11 


needs 


311.12 


values 


311.20 


peer 


311.21 


needs 


311.22 


values 



i 
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312.00 


Primary groups 


312.10 


hierarchical 


312.11 


/ needs 


312.12 


values 


312.20 


peer 


’ 312.21 


' needs 


312.22 


values « 


t 

320.00 


Calculatiye involvement 


321.00 


Formal organization 


321 . 10 


hierarchical 


321.1.1 


needs 


321.12 


values 


321.20 


peer 


321.21 


needs 


321.22 


values 


322.00 


Primary groups 


322.10 


, hierarchical 


322.11 


needs 


322.12 


values 


322.20 


peers 


322.21 


needs 


322.22 


values 


330.00 


Moral involvement 


331.00 


Formal organization 


331.10 


hierarchical 


' 331.11 


needs 


331.12 


values. 


331.20 


peer. 


. 331.21 


needs 


331.22 


values 

' * 


332.00 


Primary groups « 


332.10 


hierarchical 


332.11 


needs 


332.12 


values 


332 „ 20 


, peer 


332.21 


needs 


332.22 


values 


400.00 


TASKS 


410.00 


Expressive tasks 


411.00 


Goal-derived policy setting 


411.10 


order goal policies 


* 411.20 


economic goal policies 


411.30 


cultural goal policies 


412.00 


Normative integration 


412.10 


hierarchical consensus 


412.11 


goal derived policies 


412.12 


general values 


412.13 


cognitive perspectives 



o 




412.20 

412.21 

412.22 / 

412.23 

413.00 

413.10 

413.11 

413.12 

413.13 

413.14 

413.20 

413.21 

413.22 

413.23 

413.24 

420.00 

421.00 
421.10 
421.20 
4n.30 

422.00 
422.10 

422.11 

422.12 
422.13 
422 14 
42' . 15 

42^!. 17 
422.18 

422.19 

422.20 
422.21 
422.22 
422.23 
ii22.2U 

422.25 

422.26 

422.27 

422.28 
422.29 
423.00 

423.10 

423.11 

423.12 

423.13 

423.14 

423.20 

423.21 

423.22 

423.23 
423 « 24 
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peer consensus 

goal -derived policies 
general values 
cognitive perspectives 
Social integration 
hierarchical cohesion 
cooperation • ^ 

coimnitment 
need satisfaction 
stability 
peer cohesion 
cooperation 
need satisfaction 
commitment 
stability 

7 

Instrumental tasks 

Organizational means policy-s fitting 
to effect order goal policies 
to effect economic goal policies 
to effect cultural goal policies 
Normative integration 
hierarchical consensus 
means policies 

formal structure requirements 
role structure requirements 
role expectation requirements 
authority requirements 
responsibility requirements 
technical requirements 
performance requirements 
achievement requirements 
peer consensus 
means policies 

formal structure requirements 
role structure requirements 
role expectation requirements 
authority requirements 
responsibility requirements 
technical requirements 
performance requirements 
achievement requirements 
Social integration 
hierarchical cohesion 
cooperation 
commitment 
need satisfaction 
stability 
peer cohesion 
cooperation 
commitment 
need satisfaction 
stability 



/ 
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430.00 

431.00 
431.10 

pi .11 
'TO Via 
■431.13 
431.14 
.431.15 
4M .16 



Eoutine tasks . , - 

Programing instruction and curriculum functions 
/ program for establishing curricular content 
' program for establishing currlc|*lar organization 

program for selecting curricular materials 
program for relating curriculum to time 
program for relating curriculum to facilities 
program for relating curriculum to personnel 
program for articulating existing programs 
program for exceptional children 
program for remedial instruction 
program for testing 

program for instructional improvement i*.- « 

program for diagnosing pupil learning difficulties 
program for adult education 

nrogram for use of instructional equipment ^ 
program for research and experimentation on instruction an 

curriculum 

Pirosraming staif personnel functions 

program for recruitment of professional staff personnel 
prograta for selection of professional staff personnel 

program for induction of professional staff personnel 

program for orientation of professional staff personnel 
prolram for scheduling of professional staff personnel 
program for supervision of professional staff personnel 
program for evaluation of professional staff personnel 
program for promotion of professional staff personnel 

program for retention of professional staff personnel 

llofZ for dismissal of professional «t«ff personnel 

nroeram for in-service education of professional staff personnel 
' program for dealing with irregularities in relation to pio- 

432 22 progrrU'^reLuiSenfL nonprofessional staff personnel 

IfAl ITofrL for selection of nonprofessional staff personnel 

43^24 Sam for induction of nonprofessional staff personnel 

ii‘25 PwSL for orientation of nonprofessional staff personnel 

43^26 proIrL for scheduling of nonprofessional staff personnel 

432’27 program for supervision of nonprofessional staff personnel 

13^28 for evaluation of nonprofessional staff personnel 

Aoo’go program for promotion of nonprofessional staff personnel 

ii*30 Sam. for detention of nonprofessional staff personnel 

43^31 prolrara for dismissal of nonprofessional staff personnel 

432 32 program for in-service education of nonprofessional staff personnel 

432 33 program for main.ihance of staff personnel records 

432 34 program for obtaining substitute teachers 

orocram for scheduling substitute teachers ■ 

432.35 program rex: & ^^„«^^mPntation in staff personnel area 

432.36 program for research and experimentation xn DUdi-i. ^ 

433.00 Programing pupil personnel functions 

433.10 program for orientation of pupils 

433.11 program for scheduling of pupils , 

433.12 program for. pupil counselling • 

433.13 program for student health 

433.14 program for student attendance 



431. 


17 


431. 


18 


431. 


19 


431. 


20 


. 431. 


21 


431. 


22 


431. 


23 


431. 




432, 


,00 


432, 


.10 


432. 


.11 


432 


.12 


432 


.13 


432 


.14 


432 


.15 


432 


.16 


.. 432 


.17 


432 


.18 


432 


;i9 


432 


.20 


432 


.21 
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433.15 

433.16 

433.17 / 

433.18 

433.19 
• 433.20 

433.21 

433.22 
' 433.23 

433.24 

433.25 

433.26 



program for 
program for 
program for 
program for 
program for 
program for 
program for 
program for 
program for 
program for 
program for 
program for 



student census 

student records 

student guidance 

assessing student progress 

student activities 

occupational information services 

educational information services 

placement services 

follow-up services 

dealing with pupil irregularities . 

applying extreme measures to pupils 

research and experimentation in pupil 



personnel area 



434.00 

434.10 

434.11 

434.12 

434.13 

434.14 

434.15 

434.16 

434.17 

434.18 

434.19 

434.20 

434.21 

434.22 

434.23 

434.24 

434.25 

434.26 

434.27 

434.28 

435.00 

435.10 

435.11 

435.12 

435.13 

435.14 

435.15 

435.16 

435.17 

435.18 

435.19 

435.20 

435.21 

435.22 

435.23 



Programing finance and business management functions 
program for budget construction 
program for budget control 
program for budget administration 
program for debt service administration 
program for payroll administration 
program for supervising internal accounts 
program for auditing internal accounts 
program for insurance administration 
program for specifications for equipment 
program for specifications for supplies 
program for purchasing equipment 
program for purchasing supplies 
program for distributing equipment 
program for distribution supplies 
program for inventorying equipment 
program for .'.inventorying supplies 

program for handling state and/or federal support programs 
program for research, and experimentation in relation to finance 
and business management 

program for preparation of financial reports 

Programing school plant and services functions 

program for plant planning • . . - 

program for plant construction 

program for plan., operation 

program for plant maintenance 

program for grounds maintenance 

program for site acquisition 

program for library operations 

program for plant safety 

program for grounds safety 

program for bus operations 

program for bus maintenance 

program for transportation safety 

program for school lunch . . 

program for research and experimentation in relation to school 
plant and services 



W 

436.00 Programing school -community relations functions 

436.10 program for information services to community 

436.11 program for information services to mass media 



436.12 

436.13 

436.14 

436.15 

436.17 

436.18 



program for handling requests for information 
program for conferring with individuals from community 
program for conferring with groups from community 
program for reporting pupil progress 

program for use of school facilities by nonschool groups 
program for research on school community relations 



Definition, of Terms 

■ ~n [ ■ iimiiiiini 1 iTrn 

•# - 

The final step in the development of the taxonomy was to define all major 



terms. The definitions offered by Etzioni for major components and attributes 
were accepted and used in almost every instance. Where characteristics were 
added to extend those offered in the basic theory, definitions were constructed. 



The following definitions of major components, attributes, and characteristics 



were developed during the course of the project. 



Goals . A state of affairs that an organization is attempting to realize. 

A goal is ah image of a future state which may or may not be brought about. 

' Order goal . The order goals of an organization are those oriented 

■ toward the control of actors who are (1) deviants in the eyes of 
' the organization, (2) deviants in the eyes of some social unit the 
organization is serving (often society), or (3) nondeviants in the 
. eyes of the organization. 

Control of deviance . Control of deviant actors through various 
sanctioning processes. ‘ 

j 

(✓' Control of nondeviance . Control of nondeviant actors through 
processes other than sanctions. Examples of nonsanction processes 
are coordination, o’^-nl and written cominunication, classroom 
supervision, teacherV meetings, personal interviews, etc., with 
. hondeviant actors. 

Economic goal . The economic goals of an organization are those, related 
to increasing or maintaining the- output of services or commodities by 
utilizing. production factors. The production factors of an organization 
are capital goods, consumable goods, and human resources. 

^increasing services or commodities . To increase the output of 
services or commodities being produced an organize ti.on attempts 
(1) to increase financial support to augment either the present 
quality or quantity of capital goods, consumable goods, or human 
resources, or (2) to increase operating efficiency to augment 
either the present quality or quantity of capital goods, consum- 
able goods, or human resources. 




Maintaining service ' or commodities . To maintain the output of 
services or commodities being produced an organization attempts 
(1) to maintain or increase the financial support to continue 
. using the present quality or quantity of capital goods, consum" 
able goods, or human resources or (2) to maintain or increase 
operating efficiency to continue using the present quality or 
quantity of capital goods, consumable goods, or human resources, 

C, Culture goal . The culture goals of an organization are those vhich 
are oriented toward the institutionalization of conditions needed 
for the creation and preservation of symbolic objects, their appli” 
cation, and the creation or reinforcement or commitments to such 
...objects. 

Intellectual — the maintenance, extension, and/or improvement of 
the capacity of learners to possess, to communicate, to create, 
and to desire knowledge, . 

* I 

Social— »the maintenance, extension, and/or improvement of the capa- 
city of learners to know about, and to practice increasingly ac- 
ceptable man-to-man, man-to-state, man-to-country, and man-to- 
vorld relationships. 

Persona l --the maintenance, extension, and/or improvement of the 
Cdpscltiy of lo^rnors to knoxc^i to undorst^nd, to pirsctico^ and/oic 
to appreciate the importance of physical health, mental health, 
moral integrity, and cultural and leisure pursuits to personal 
development , 

Productive— the extension and/or improvement of the ability of 
learners to prepare for and to manage vocational, family and fi- 
nancial problems and opportunities, . 

lli Power . The ability of an actor to induce or to influence other actors to 
carry out his directives or any other norms he supports, 

A, Coercive power, rests on the application, or the threat of application 
of physical sanctions such as infliction of painj generation of frus- 
tration through restriction of movement; or cdntrolling the satis- 
faction of needs through force,. 

Status -derived" -power derived from position or rank of an indivi- 
dual or group, 

Competence-derived- -power which stems from respect for the knov7- 
ledge and judgment exhibited by an individual or group. 

Charisma -derived— power derived from extraordinary personal qualities 
which enable an actor to exercise diffuse and intense influence 
over the normative orientations of other actors. 
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^ B, 1 ■» tarian power is based on control over material resources and 

rewards through allocation of salaries and wages, '-fringe benefits, 

• services and commodities. 

Status -derived- -power derived from position or rank of an in- 
dividual or group. 

Competence -derived - -power which stems from respect for the know 
f * ledge and judgment exhibited by an individual or group. 

Charisma-derived— power derived from extraordinary personal 
. qualities which enable an actor to exercise diffuse and intense 
|. influence over the normative orientations of other actors, 

C, l^ormative power is based on the manipulation of esteem, prestige, 

I * and ritualistic symbols; and on allocation and manipulation of ac- 

ceptance and positive response, 

¥'- ' • ■ ' r' ■ 

I Status -derived - -power derived from position or rank of an in- 

I dividual or group. 

Competence-derived- -power .which stems from respect for the know 
ledge and judgment exhibited by an individual or group. 

Charisma-derived— power derived from extraordinary personal 
i;‘ qualities which enable an actor to exercise diffuse and intense 

\ ijifluence over the normative orientations of other actors, 

■f- « ■ . ■ • . . 

F III, Involvement refers to the cathectic-evaluative orientation of an actor to 
? an object, characterized in terms of intensity and direction, 

A, Alienative ~;involvement designates an intense negative orientation. 

Formal organization— intense, negative orientation of an actor 
tT^ds and values of the formal organization as defined or ex- 
pressed by either the hierarchy or the actor's peers, 

. • * ‘I 

Primary groups — intense, negative orientation of an actor to the 
needs and values of the informal organization as defined or ex- 
pressed by either the hierarchy or the actor's peers, 

;; pg^lculative Involvement designates either a negative or a positive 

orientation of low intensity, . 



Formal f>rp-anT2fltion- -an actor's low intensity orientation (nega- 
tive or positive) to the needs and values of the formal organi- 
zation as defined or expressed by either the hierarchy or the 
actor's peers. 

Primary groups - -an actor's low intensity orientation (negative 
or positive to the 3eds and values of the informal organization 
as defined or expressed by either the hierarchy or the actor's peers. 
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c. Moral -tnyolvement designates a positive orientation of high intensity. 
Pure moral involvement is based on internalization of norms and iden- 
tification vith authority; social involvement rests on sensitivity 
to pressures of primary groups and their members. 

Formal organization— high intensity, positive orientation of an 
actor to the needs and values of the formal organization as de- 
fined or expressed by either the hierarchy or the actor s peers, 

primary groups - -high intensity, positive orientation of an actor 
ro the needs and values of the informal organization as defined 
or expressed by either the hierarchy or the actor's peers. 

IV. Task , The routine, instrumental, and expressive activities engaged in 
by actors, 

A. Expressive tasks— those tasks oriented toward defining, legitimizing 
and obtaining commitment to broad policies or ends that are to guide 
the organization's mission or missions. 

Goal-derived policy setting- -activities oriented tov/ard the de- 
velopment of broad policies to implement order, economic, or cul- 
tural goals. “ 

l^ormative i*ntegration- -activities oriented toward the development 
of congruent consensus spheres in relation to goal-derived po 
. , licies, general values, and cognitive perspectives (hierarchical 

and peer). 

Social integration— activities oriented toward the development 
of positive expressive relationships concerning organizational 
cooperation, commitment, needs, and stability (hierarchical and 
peer) in relation to broad policies. 

B. Instrumental tasks - -those tasks oriented toward defining, legitimizing 
and obtaining commitment to means that are to be used or permitted in 
the pursuit of broad policies or ends. 

Organizational means pol_icy_ - set .t i ng2.“activitie oriented toward 
the development of means to. effect goal-derived broad policies. 

Normative integration- -activities oriented toward the development 
of congruent consensus spheres in relation to diganizational 
means policies (hierarchical and peer.i. 

Social integration- -activities oriented toward the development 
of positive expressive relationships in relation to means policies 
(hierarchical and peer). 

C. Routine tasks - -those tasks oriented toward the implementation of 
means. Routine tasks are sufficiently defined in the framework. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF UNITS OF BEHAVIOR 




The understanding and utilization of any taxonomic system requires com 



plete familiarity with and a working knowledge of (1) the definition of terns, 
(2) the categories of the system, and (3) the procedures to be followed in ap- 
plying the taxonomy. In reviewing the classifications of units of behavior 
presented in this section, it may be helpful to refer to the definition of 
terras and the categories (enlarged taxonomy) presented in the previous sec- 



tion of this chapter. 

The step-by-step procedure for the classification of each OTU (organi- 
zational taxonomic unit) was : (1) to determine which, if any, of the four 

• components (goal, power, involvement, task) were observable, (2) to determine 
which, if any, of the three attributes per component were observable, and 
(3, 4,- 5) to determine. which, if any, of the supra -characteristics, super- 
‘ characteristics, and sub -characteristics respectively were observable. Chart 
4 illustrates the step-by-step procedure in classifying the OTUs. 



^ Chart 4 

Step-by-Step Identification of Components, Attributes, and Characteristics 



STEPS- 


GOALS 


POWER 


INVOLVEMENT 


TASK 




1. Note existence 
of components 


X 


X 


X 


X 




2. Identify at- 
tributes 


X 


X 


X 


X 


- 


3. Identify supra - 
characteristics 


X 


X 


X 


X • 




4. Identify super- 
characteristics 


X 


X 


X 


X 


' . 


5. Identify sub- 
char act er 5. sties'^ 


X 


X". 


X 


X 




Final, Classlflca,ti on ___ 


xxxxx 


xxxxx 


xxxxx 


xxxxx 





^Sub-characteristics in the classification system were not derived for all 
super-characteristics. 
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Classification of OTU Number 1 



1 


Component : 


Goal 


2 


Attribute: 


Economic 


2 


Supra -Characteristic : 


Maintaining Service or Commodities 


.2 


Super-Characteristic: 


Operating Efficiency 


3 


Sub-Characteristic: 


Human Resources 


122.23 


is the final classification utilizing the taxonomic system, (See en- 
larged taxonomy). 


2 


Component: 


•« 

• Power 


3 


Attribute : 


Normative 


1 


Supra-Characteristic : 


Status Derived 


. A 


Super-Characteristic : 


Intraorganizational 


0 


SubrCharacteristic : 


No sub-characteristics in taxonomy 


231.10 


is the final classification utilizing taxonomic system, (See en- 
larged taxonomy). 


3 


Component: 


Involvement 


2 


Attribute: 


Calculative 


1 


Supra -Characteristic : 


Formal Organization 


.1 


. Super-Characteristic ; 


Hierarchical 


1 


Sub -Characteristic : 


Needs 


321,11 


is the final classificat 


:ion utilizing the taxonomic system, (See en- 




larged taxonomy). 


4 


Component : 


Task 


3 


Attribute: 


Routine 


2 


Supra-Characteristic : 


Programing Staff Personnel Functions 


.11 


Super-Characteristic : 


Selection of Professional Staff Personnel 



432,11 is the final classification utilizing the taKonomlc system, (See en- 
larged taxonomy) 



Classification of other OTUs 

, ** I 



Ninety OTUs were classified on the basis of 

5 

the step-by-step procedure outlined above. The 
for each of the ninety OTUs is reported in TABLE 
1 reveals that all four components were observed 



the enlarged taxonomy utilizing 
final numeric classification 
1, An examination of TABLE 
in each of the. ninety. OTUs, 



~an attribute was identified for each component, a supra-characteristic and a 
super-characteristic X'Zere identified in every instance, and a sub-characteristic 
was Identified whenever such a catcgo;cy existed in the taxonomic system. 



5 

These ninety OTUs are published in Daniel E, Griffiths et , al . , Organiza - 
tional Taxonomic Units ; Used in Developing Taxonomies of Organizational Be - 
havior in Education (Washington, D,C, j OEO Contract # ), 1966, 



mmm 



mmm 
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TABLE 1 



DETAILED CLASSIFICATION OF ORGANIZATIONAL BEHAVIOR: 
PUBLIC AND HIGHER EDUCATION OTUs^* 2 



‘1 



OTU Number 


Goal 


Power 


Involvement 


Task 


. t 


122.23 . 


231.10 


321.11 


432.11 


2 


122.23 


231.10 


321.11 


432.11 . 


3 


110.00 


233.30 


322.21 


412.22 


4 


122.23 


‘221.10 


321.11 


432.11 


5 


121.11 


231.30 


321.11 


435.10 


6 


121.11 


231.10 


321.11 


436.12 


7 


122.23 


231.10 


311.12 


432.11 


8 


122.23 


231.10 


321.11 


432.11 


9 


112.11. 


231.10 


321.10 


432.13 


10 


112.12 


231.10 


321.10 


423.12 


11 


112.12 


231.10 


321.11 


. 421.30 


12 


112.12 


211.10 


321.11 


435.13 


13 


121;11 


233.30 


322,22 


433.19 


14 


122.10 


231.10 


321.11 


434.10 


15 


112.11 


231.10 


311.12 


434.00 


16 


122.23 


231.10 


* 331.12 


432.12 


17 


112.11 


231.10 


321.10 


436.13 


18 


112.11 


231.10 


321.11 


436.12 


19 


121.22 


231.10 


321.11 


434.21 


20 


121.23 


231.20 


321.11 


411.20 


• 21 


. 122.10 


• 231.10 


331.11 


421.20 


22 


121.23 


211.10 


311.11 


432.10 


23 


130.00 


231.10 


331.12 


433.17 


24 


121.10 


231.20 


321.12 


411.30 


25 


122.23 


231.20 


321.11 


432 . 22 


26 


122.10 


231.20 


321.00 


436.12 


27 


122.20 


231.30 


310.00 


434.12 


28 


134.00 


231.10 


331.12 


411.30 


29 


121.10 


231.20 


321.11 


436.14 


30 


134.00 


233.30 


311.12 


421.30 


31 


122.23 


231.10 


321J.1 


431.15 


32 


121.10 


231.10 


321.11 


434.12 


33 


122.20 


211.10 


311.11 


431.13 


34 


121.13 


231.10 


331.12 


433.13 


35 


121.12 


211.10 


311.11 


434.21 


36 


122.20 


231.10 


311.12 


433; 10 


37 


112.12 


231.10 


331.11 


436.15 


38 


130.00 


231.10 


331.11 


421.30 


39 


112.11 


221.10 


321.10 


433.24 


40 


111.11 


211.10 


321.11 


433.24 


41 


122.23 


211.10 


321.11 


431.15 


42 


122.10 


231.10 


321.1-1 


434,15 


43 


111.11 


211.10 


321.11 


433.24 


44 


111.11 


231.10 


321.12 


433.24 


45 


122.20 


231.10 


321.11 


435.19 


46 

# 


111.12 


211.10 


321.11 


433.19 


o 

ERIC , 




• 




• 
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- TABLE 1 (Continued) 

detailed classification of organizational BEHAVIOR: 
' PUBLIC AND HIGHER EDUCATION OTUs^ » ^ 



3TU Number 

r 47 
- 48 
? 49 

50 

51 

t 52 

55 
i; 54 
I: 55 

L 56 

57 

58 

59 

60 
61 
62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 
81 
82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 



Goal 

112.12 

112.12 

112.13 
111.12 
112.12 

130.00 

111.13 
122.21 
121.10 
111.11 
122.21 
111.11 

121.13 

131.10 

122.13 

111.11 

122.00 
122.23 
122.12 
112.11 
112.11 
112.11 
112.12 
112.11 
112.11 
112.11 
122.13 
122.23 
112.11 
122.13 

131.00 

130.00 

130.00 
111.11 
122.21 
112.12 

131.00 
112.12 
111.11 
112.11 

133.00 
121.21 
112.11 
111.10 



Power 



231. 


10 


231. 


10 


231. 


10 


211. 


10 


211. 


10 


211. 


10 


211. 


20 


211. 


10 


231. 


10 


211. 


10 


231. 


10 


221. 


10 


221. 


10 


231. 


10 


221, 


10 


211, 


,10 


231. 


,10 


231, 


,10 


231, 


,10 


231, 


.10 


231, 


.10 


231, 


.10 


231, 


.10 


231, 


.10 


231, 


.10 


231, 


.10 


231, 


.10 


231 


.10 


231 


.10 


221 


.10 


321 


.10 


231 


.10 


231 


.10 


211 


.10 


231 


.10 


231 


.10 


231 


.10 


231 


.10 


211 


.10 


231 


.10 


231 


.10 


231 


.20 


231 


.10 


231 


.10 



Involvement 

321.00 

321.11 

321.12 

321.11 

321.11 

311.11 

321.12 

321.11 

321.11 

311.11 

321.11 

321.11 

321.11 

321.11 

321.11 

311.12 
* 321.11 

321.11 

321.11 

321.11 

321.11 

321.11 

321.11 

321.11 

321.11 

321.11 

321.11 

321.11 

321.12 

321.11 

321.12 

331.12 

321.12 

321.11 

331.12 

321.12 

331.11 

331.12 

311.11 

331.11 

321.11 

331.11 

321.11 

321.11 



-Tas k 

432.00 

434.11 ' 

412.11 

432.16 
432.15 

421.30 

412.11 
433.24 

421.30 

433.11 
434;il 

434.14 

432.11 

411.30 

422.11 

421.10 

422.14 

432.10 • 
434.21 

431.00 

432.17 

436.12 



433. 


12 


433. 


11 


433. 


16 


433. 


12 


432. 


11 


432. 


11 


433. 


12 


434. 


12 


412, 


,11 


431, 


10 


411, 


,30 


433, 


,24 


434, 


.26 


433, 


.24 


431; 


.12 


436, 


.13 


432, 


.19 


432, 


.13 


421 


.30 


434, 


.20 


434 


.12 


436 


.11 



lOTUs numbered 1-53 and 78-90 are public education specimens; OTUs numbered 
54-77 are higher education specimens. 

• 2xhe master list used in codification is presented in this chapter in the 
section entitled ’’The Enlarged Taxonomy” 
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ANALYSIS OF THE TAXONOMY 



Several basic questions may be raised in' the analysis of a theoretically- 
Te'rived' taxonomy of organiaafional behavior. ; This section directs attention 
;to four basic questions. What is the validity and reliability of the tax- 
‘onomy? What is the potential of the taxonomy in discriminating among dif- 
•.ferent classes and/or types of.organiaational behavior? How well did the tax- 
onomy actually discriminate among different classes and/or types or organi- 
; rational behavior? Can patterns of organizational behavior be observed through 

application of the taxonomy? 

Validity and Reliabil ^ 

The validity of the taxonomy based upon compliance theory was not sub- 
jected to statistical testing. Moreover, the content validity of the system 
cannot be well established until empirical tests of the taxonomy have been 
conducted. * The theoretical and observable discriminating abilities of the 
taxonomy, however, appear to lend strength to the content validity of the 



system. 

The reliability of the system, like validity, cannot be well established 
until empirical use of the taxonomy has been conducted. Some hints regarding 
the reliability of the system were obtained by comparing the results of inde- 
pendent classifications of the 90 OTOs. In more than 80 per cent of the cases 
there was agreement on the final classification, i.a.. agreement on the com-,, 
ponent. attribute, supra -characteristic, super-characteristic, and sub -char 
acteristic. Progressive improvement in the degree of concurrence on final 
classifications was observed as the researchers continued to apply the tax- 
onomic system to units of behavior. 



^Intensive empirical testing may reveal certain characteristics which do 
not appear in the present form of the taxonomy. 
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Classification and Discrimination Potential 
• • 

A significant feature of the taxonomy is its utility in classifying an'^ 

•discriminating among "types" of organizational behavior. Chart 5 illustrates 

the classification and discrimination potential of the system when the com- 

7 

ponents, attributes, and supra -characteristics are combined. 



Chart 5 



Potential for Classification and Discrimination Among Types 

of Organizational Behavior 



. \ ‘ . 


Goal 


Power 


Involve- 

ment 


Tabk 


‘Discrim- 

ination 

Po- 


Times^ Cumula- 
tive Dis- 
• . crimina- 
tion Po- 
...tg.ptlal 


No, of Components 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 

1 


p- 1 


No, of Attributes 


3 


3 


3 


3 

• 


81 


(1)^ 81 

t 


No. of Sunr^ -Characteristics 


8 


^ 


6 




.184 


139,9-e..8 



given attribute of a component may combine V7ith all the other three com- 
ponents, e.g,, a goal attribute could combine with the components power, in- 
volvement, or task. A given supra-characteristic of an attribute may combine 
with all of the three other components and with any one of the three attributes 
per component . 



Observed Types of Organizational Behavior 

In further assessing the taxonomy it is essential to evaluate its power 
to discriminate among distinct types of organizational behavior. The theo- 
retical number of distinct types of organizational behavior observed is limited 
by (1) the number of behavior units observed and/or (2) the discrimination 
potential of the total system. In this study 90 units of organizational be- 
havior were observed; thus, the theoretical number of distinct types of or- 



7 

It should be noted that even finer classification and discrimination po- 
tentials are available if the super-characteristics and sub -characteristics 
are considered. 
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ganizational behavior v;as 90. When the enlarged taxonomy vas used to classify 
the 90 OTUs, 84 distinct types of organizational behavior \7ere identified, 

(see TABLE 1). Identical classifications were obtained for the following OTUs; 
1, 2, 8, and 74; 13 and 68; 17 and 82; 27 and 80. 

In addition to noting the distinct or detailed types of behavior classified 

•• 

through use of the enlarged taxonomy, it is important to note how the system 
discriminated among classes of behavior at a more general level, i.e., how the 
system discriminated among the 81 classes of organizational behavior postu- 
lated in Chart 3. 

TABLE 2 reports the classes and frequencies of organizational behavior 
classified in 90 units of observed behavior. This table indicates that 27 of 
the 81 general classes of organizational behavior were observed. The fact that 
33 per cent of the postulated classes of organizational behavior were observed 
in a small sample of OTUs tends to indicate that a large majority (if not all) 
may exist. 

The ability of the taxonomy to discriminate among types of organizational 
behavior at both a detailed and general level has been demonstrated. The 
classification of additional units of organizational behavior will provide 
further insight regarding the discriminating abilities of the taxonomic system. 

Patterns of Organizational Behavior 

To discern patterns of organizational behavior from a small number of 

• *1 

observations, it was necessary to focus upon a general descriptive level. 

.Thus, for the purposes ot this analysis attention was focused upon the 81 
classes of organizational behavior postulated in Chart 3. 

Three basic questions were raised in an attempt to detect patterns of or- 

S 

ganizational behavior from the 90. OTUs: (1) ^'3hat was the observed frequency 

and division betw.een order, economic, and culture goals; coercive, utilitarian. 



o 



r 
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and normative power; alienated, calculative, and moral involvement; and es?- . 
pressive, instrumental and routine tasks? (2) Was there a difference between 
.the organizational behavior in public education and in higher education? 

(3) When one of the three attributes of a given component was observed, with 
which attribute in each of the other three components did^ it pair? For ex- 
ample, when an order goal was observed, how often did it pair with coercive, 
utilitarian, and normative power; alienated, calculative, and moral involvement 
and expressive, - instrumental and routine tasks? TABLE 3 reports these data, 
for the specimens of behavior collected in higher education and public edu- 
cation settings. 

Patterns of organizational behavior can also be viewed by noting the fre- 

• « , 

quency of observed pair-wise relationships in a taxonomic system. The observed 
pair-wise relationships among' the 12 attributes in the taxonomy are presented 
in TABLE 4, The following pair-wise relationships derived from TABLE 4 ap- 

r 

pear to be of significance: 



Pair-Wise Relationships 
(Attributes) 

1, ' Order goal and normative power 

2, Order goal and calculative involveraent 

3, Order goal and routine tasks 

4, Economic goals and normative power 

5, Economic goals and calculative involvei^ent 
6 Economic goal and routine tasks 

7, Culture goal and normative power 
, 8, Coercive power and order goals 

9, Utilitarian power and economic goals 

10, Alienated involvement and economic goals 

11, Utilitarian power and calculative involvement 

12, Culture goals and moral involvement 

13, Moral involvement and normative power 

14, Expressive task and calculative involvement 

15, Expressive task and normative power 

16, Calculative involvement and normative pox-?er 

17, Moral involvement and culture goal 

18, Alienated involvement and routine task 



Per Cent 



66 

87 
84 
78 
73 

88 
91 

69 * 

71 

75 
100 

64 

93 

90 

90 

76 
47 
90 



TABLE 2 

CLASSES AND FREQUENCIES OF IDENTIFIED ORGANIZATIONAL BEHAVIOR^ 
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TABLE 3 

FREQUENCY AND PER CENT OF ATTRIBUTES CLASSIFIED IN 
NINETY UNITS OF ORGANIZATIONAL BEHAVIORI 



COMPONENTS 







Order 


Economic 


Cultural 






- f 


7. 


f 


7. 


f 


7. 


GOALS- 


Public School 


27 


41 


30 


45 


9 


14 ' 




Higher Education 


11 


46 


11 


46 


-2. 






TOTAL 


38 


42 


41 


45 


11 


12 






Coercive 


Utilitarian 


Normative 






f 


7o 


f 


7. 


f 


7. 




Public School 


14 


21 


2 


3 


50 


76 


. POWER 


Higher Education 


2 


-8. 




21 


11 


IL 




TOTAL 


16 


18 


- 7 


8 


67 


75 






Alienated 


Calculative 


Moral 






f 


% 


f 


7. 


f 


7. 




Public School 


8 


12 


44 


67 


14 


21 


INVOLVEMENT 


Higher Education 


- 2 . 


-8. 


22 




-0 


jO 




TOTAL 


10 


11 


66 


73 


14 


16 






Expressive 


Instr 


umental 


Routine 






f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


7. 




Public School 


7 


11 


7 


11 


52 


.78 


TASKS 


Higher Education 


-2 


~8 


Jl 


11 


18 


15 




TOTAL 


9 


10 


11 


12 


70 


78 



^Of the 90, units of organizational behavior analyzed and class-ffied, 66 
units were in public schools and 24 units in higher education. 
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TABLE 4 

4 • 

OBSERVED PAIR-WISE RELATIONSHIPS OF THE TWELVE ATTRIBUTES 

P THE CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM^ 



r 



'l. 


power 






Involvement 




Task 




Coer- 
• cive 


Utili- 

tarian 


Norma- 

tive 


Alien 

ated 


- Calcul- 
ative 


Moral 


Instru- 

mental 


Expres - 
sive 


Routine 


Oal 




• 














; Order 11 


2 


25 


2 


22 


2 


2 


2 


32 


^ Economic 4 


5 


32 


6 


30 


5 


5 


0 

• 


36 


: Culture 1 


0 


10 


0 


4 

• 


7 


4 


4 


3 


?ower 


















Coercive 






6 


4 


. 1 


2 


1 


13 


Utilitarian 






0 


7 


0 


1 


0 


6 


Normative 






4 


50 


13 


8 

• . 


8 


51 


tnvolvement 
















> 


Alienated 












1 


0 


9 


Calculative’ 


• • 






V." 




7 


8 


51 


Moral 








1 




3 


1 

m 


10 



^Observed 

beViavior. 



relationships based upon 



the classification of 90 units of organizational 







SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 
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As indicated in this chapter, Etzioni*s theoretical constructs proved 
'useful and relevant for developing a viable taxonomy of organizational be** 

^ fi 

havior. It was possible to generate 81 independent classes of organizational 
behavior on the basis of components and attributes derived from Etzioni*s 
work. Application of the taxonomy to the 90 behavioral units collected ?ln 
public and higher education settings resulted in the identification of 27 of 
the 81 classes of organizational behavior postulated. Two classes of organi- 
.zational behavior were dominant in the 90 OTUs; the ONCaR and ENCaR patterns 
occurred most frequently. ’ 

In looking to the future, it should be emphasized that results reported 
in this chapter are tentative in nature. They form only a beginning for 
studying patterns of organizational behavior. Some important questions, how- 
ever, may be raised on the basis of the work to date. 

The Taxonomy . A number of general and specific questions may be asked 
in relation to the taxonomy. Is the taxonomy all-encompassing, i.e., can 
all types of organizational behavior be encompassed and classified in terms 
of the framework? Do all 81 classes of organizational behavior exist? How 
necessary is it to go beyond the 81 classes of organizational behavior (i.e. 
to use the enlarged taxonomy) to describe organizational behavior accurately? 
Finally, what is the validity of the taxonomy, and what reliability can be 
obtained in classifying organizational behavior on the. basis of the 81 classes, 
of organizational behavior postulated? 

Patterns of Oreanizational Behavior . A number of interesting questions 
may also be posed in relation to patterns in the behavior of organizations of 
various types. Are there, for example, definite and enduring patterns of 
organizational behavior which appear to characterize public schools? Are 
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there regularities in behavior at various organizational levels? How do pat- 
terns and regularities identified in educational organizations compare with 
those that may exist in business, government, and hospital organizations? 

Moreover, are there different behavior patterns in different schools or 
different school systems? Does the nature of goals determine the patterns 
of tasks, power, and involvement used in organizations? Hhat is the linkage 
between patterns of organizational behavior and the nature of extra-organi- 
zational demands? It would appear that attention to questions similar to these 
would open whole new vistas in research on organizational behavior. 



■ ■ CHAPTER’ V., ■ 

TCK^IARD A TAXONOMY 0? BU'RSAUCRATIC BEPIAVIOR IN EDUCATION ORGMIZATIONS 

by MOZELL HILL* 

The primary purpose of this chapter is to set forth a taxonomic 
scheme for classifying bureaucratic behavior in complex modern 
organizations. As an introduction to the chapter, the theory of 
bureaucracy ' will be described and explained. Since the focus of 
the taxonomic scheme mil be upon administrative behavior in organi- 
zatioiis, it will be appropriate to present a conceptual and methodological 
strategy that V7ill be useful in. observing and classifying this kind 
of behavior, in organizations. In addition, this chapter will include 
the follQ^dng; (l) the classificatory categories generated from the 
theory; (2) the presentation of a tri-dimensional theoretical taxonomic 
model, along with definitions and explanations of the categories for 
classifying administraitve behavior in organizations; (3) an analysis 
of operational taxonomic units, ("OTU’s specimens of administrative 
behavior selected from field study), along with techniques for classifying 
and scoring; (h) the listing and analysis of classes of bureaucratic 
behavior in organizations emerging from the theoretical model; (5) 
analyses of selected operational taxonomic units taken from case study 
materials of the field research; (6) finally, a summary of the research 
with suggestions for the utility of the scheme, along with some 
generalizations and research hypotheses. 

Theory of Bureaucracy 

The concept, "bureaucracy" appeared in the literature with the 
writings of the German sociologist, Max VJeber.^ His concern fox' 

gratefully acknowledges the 

, • Seymour 'Evans in the preparation of the work presented in ohis chapoer. 
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explalnlng the changing character of behavior In modem organizations 
. was the first systematic effort toward a theory that would account 
for bureaucratic behavior In organizations* Weber saw organizational 

ft’ 

forms evolving from a relatively simple, primitive, sacred, non- 
specialized kind of society at one extreme, moving toward a complex, 
secular, assoclatlonal, contractual, and highly specialized kind 
of society at the other extreme* In this context bureaucratic be- 
havior In one form, or another was Inherent in every type of organi- 
zation where there were con^lex administrative problems to be re- 
solved* Accordingly, bureaucracy was not to be confined to political 
and business institutions as is commonly assumed; it was to be 
found in all human institutions — economic, religious, political, 
cultural, recreational — and for our special purpose, in all edu- 
cational endeavors, public and private schools, colleges and uni- 
versities* 

In order to coB^rehend Weber's employment of the concept 
"bureaucracy,” it must be stressed that as used in his theoretical 
schen^ it is an ideal type construct. In other words the concept 
is a heuristic device — a methodological tool — derived by 
abstracting the most characteristic aspects of all knovm modern 
organizations* Bureaucracy, used in this scientific sense becomes 
all of the observable behav.C^jrs that are "ideally typical" of 
modern •organizations* Thus, as a methodological concept, the term 

must not be thought of in the popular sense of the term, e.g. * red 
tape, inefficiency, high-handed authority, corruption, etc. Max 
Weber attached no such invidious connotations to his concept* 



Indeed, he felt that bureaucracy was essential for the operation of 

any and every modem organization* He believed that bureaucratic 

* ' 
organization was technically superior to other forms of organization* 

^e purpose of bureaucracy as he stated it was * * * **to promote 
precision, speed, unambiguity, knowledge of files, continuity, dis- 
cretion, strict subordination, reduction of friction, and of 
materials and cost • • * *" 

The crucial contribution of Weber!s theory of bureaucracy 
was that it provided a framework for a systematic understanding of- 
formal organizations. The theory explains the interdependence 
among key structural characteristics in the context of complex 
bureaucratic organizations* This is to say, the theory accounts 
for the relationships between organizational attributes which permit 
the classification and analysis of social forms that produce these 
relationships. Thus, at the very heart of the Weberian theory are 
the structural characteristics of bureaucracy and their relation- 
ships to each other. 

Robert Pres thus listed five (5) characteristics of bureaucrary 
as indicated by Weber: 

1. Fixed and official jurisdictional areas, 
which are regularly ordered by rules, that is, 
by laws or administrative regulations. 

2. Principles of hierarchy and levels of 
graded authority that ensure a firmly ordered 
system of super- and sub-ordination in which 
higher offices supervise lower ones. 
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3# Administration based upon written documents; 
the body of officials engaged in handling these 
docunents and files, along with other material 

• 51 ' A * 

apparatus make-up a "bureau” or "office#' 

4# Administration by full-time officers who are 
thorou^ily and expertly trained# 

' 5# Administration by general rules which are 
quite stable and comprehensive.^ 

Veber's "ideally typical" aspects of bureaucratic behavior 
deals exclusively with the formal (structural) aspects of modem 
organizations# He devoted very little attention to the unanti- 
clpated consequences in terms of their functional and dysfunctional 
aspects# Peter Blau^ has e:^ended VJeber's theory to take into 
account these omissions. He has summarized the characteristics of 
all complex bureaucratic organizations as containing the following: 
1# The regular activities for the purposes 
.. ^ of the organization are disturbed in a fixed 

way as official duties — a clear-cut division of 
labor calling for only specialized experts in 
each particular position. 

2# The organization of offices follows the prin- 
ciple of hierarchy; that is, each lower office 
is under the control and supervision of a 
hitler one# Officials in administrative 
hierarchy are accountable to superiors for 
decisions and actions — have authority over all 
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subordinates and use status perogatives to extend 
power o£ control. 

3, operations are governed by a consistent system 
of abstract rules . . . ard consist of the appli- 
cation of these rules to particular cases. This 
assuDses uniformity in performance of every task, 
regardless of thi; number of persons engaged. Thus, 
explicit rules and regulations define the res- 
ponsibility of each member of the organization 
and the relationship between them. 

4, The ideal official conducts his office ... 
in a spirit of formalistic impersonality — without 
■ hatred or passion, and hence without affection or 
enthusiasm. Rational standards without inter- 
ference from personal considerations must prevail; 
disinterestedness and lack of personal interest 
go together; officials must maintain social dis- 
tance and impersonal detachment, i.e., equitable 
treatment of all persons. 

5. En 5 >loyment in the bureaucratic organization 
Is based on technical qualifications and is 
protected against arbitrary dismissal. It con- 
stitutes a career. There is a system of pro- 
motions according to seniority and to achieve- 
ment, or both • • 
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6.. Experience tends miversally to show that 
/ the purely bureaucratic type of administrative 

■ . \ organization ... is from a purely technical 

point- of view capable of attaining the hipest 

degree of efficiency, the fully developed, 
bureaucratic mechanism compares iith other 
organizations exactly as does the machine with 
non-mechanical modes of production. Bureaucracy 

solves organizational problems by maximizing 

6 

organizational efficiency. 

Bureaucracy, accordingly, is a formal and rational organization 
in which Ideally all of the activities in which meahers engage are 
functionally related and coordinated toward the purposes or goals 
of the organization. In a similar vein. Robert K. Merton points 

;i tsM* n f-v of the concept when he observed that 
to the importance and utility of 

The function of security of tenure, * 

pensions, incremental salaries and regu- 
larized procedures for promotion is to 
ensure the devoted performance of official 
duties, without regard for extraneous 
pressures. 

The chief merit of bureaucracy is its . 

technical efficiency, with premium , 

placed on speed, expert control, continuity, 

discretion and optimal returns on output. 

The structure is one which approaches the 
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cocqpXete elimination of personalized relation- 
ships and non-rational considerations (hostility, 
anxiety, af factual involvements, etc«y 
Authority - The most salient and most independent variable In 
bureaucratic organizations is authority* Any bureaucracy must be 
observed as the "fla^ of authority” within the formal organizational 
structure* Authority is the capacity to evoke compliance from 
another, or the ability to impose one's will on another regardless 

of opposition. — 

Kax Vlaber identified three sources of authority in organiza* 

tlons* charismatic, traditional and rational. Charismatic 
authority, he defined as authority based on the magical and mystical 
papers, wisdom and personal characteristics of an individual. The 
diarismatic administrator demands obedience to his authority 
because of his status as a person of trust whose ways of action 
have been "ordained” by him. Traditional authority is based on 
the belief in the sanctity of the customary procedures from which 
stenm one's authority to exercise control and power. Here the 
administrator expects and even demnds obedience as well as loyalty 
because he occupies a traditionally sanctioned position in the 
organization. On the other hand rational authority steii^ from the 
superior kncrtf ledge and technical competence of the administrator for 
allocating roles and facilities of the organization that are re^ 
quired for the achievement of organizational goals. Weber con- 
QgiYed botli charismatic and traditional authority as inappropriate, 
especially as organizations changed their forms from uonapeclalized 
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to hi^ly technical kinds of activities. Both charisma and 
tradition, he conceived as antithetical to the processes of 
rationalization. As a result, a rational and legalistic authority 
structure has emerged In modern organizations. 

Structural Charac teristics a Bureaucracy, 

Enploying the Weberian methodological conceptual scheine as 
a foundation, Robert Presthus^ constructed a model for an analysis 
of the structural characteristics of complex modem organizations. 

He Included the following characteristics in his lists hierarchy, 
specialization, oligarchy, co-optation, and status anxiety. 

H-ifirArchv - Bureaucracy in formal organizations demands a 
system of ranlcing; that is, the staff of specialists is ranked 
along a descending scale from the top to bottom of the organization. 
There is a chain of command extending throughout the entire hier- 
archial system. In this respect, hierarchy refers to "line” 
relationship which gives those at the top of the organizational 
structure the ri^t (authority) to manipulate (through decision- 
making) the issues and problems that have to be resolved. Ihus, 
the main function of hierarchy, as Pres thus stressed ”... is to 
assign and to validate authority along a descending scale throughout 
the organization.”^^ Hierarchy, accordingly is. the fouadatidn upon 
which all behaviors rest in bureaucratic organizations. 

Specialization - Organizations necessitate increasing divisions 
of labor as they grow and e>q>and. Thus, specialization is another 
key structural characteristic of modern formal organizations. 
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specialization naans that the organization attracts, and then 
arranges individuals into differential erpectational roles or 
offices based on the trained and technical abilities and co^etencies 
that are required for carrying out differentiated tasks. A 
specialist must have a "trained capacity" to perform the tasks 

r 

of his office, 

■ mtearchv - In traditional terms oligarchy means "rules by 
the few" and also "rule by -he wealthy"; however, in modem organ- 
laatlon. it refers to tliose salaried enployees at the top of the 
hlerarchial pyramid who have the power to control. It is charac- 
teristic of bureaucratic organizations to assume an oligarchial 
structure by distributing power unequally within the organization . 
This generally means that decisions are made by "the men at the 
top." However, one should not imply that other members of the 
organization do not participate in the decision-making process and. 
that therefore they are powerless. Men at all administrative levels 
must have power to initiate, to communieate. to sanction and to 
: direct and to shape the "climate of opinion" and behavior within the 

organization# 

, c„.„„tation - TO fill vacancies, select, promote and transfer 
personnel is still another structural characteristic of bumaucmcy; 
this is co-optation. It is thro.igh co-optation that the dxsclprlne 

, and the continuity of the organization are maintained. This in- 

volves a continuous process by which those in control select and 
promote mxd designate their successors. The faction of co-optation 
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18 to preserve internal unity; it makes loyalty the main basis 

for bureaucratic succession. Also, it is throu^ co-optation that 

expectational behavior can be passed on throu^ those selected 
• •* * 
after an Initial period of induction. 

Status - Organizations generate and maintain a status system. 

Status here refers to the different amounts of prestige, privileges, 

deference and rights accorded to the various positions in the 

hierarchy. Prestige and privilege which arc accorded to the "men 

at the top" tends to decrease at a disproportionate rate as one 

descends the bureaucratic structure. Thus the members of the 

organization can be clearly differentiated from others according to 

their status. Moreover, status can be used as an accurate indicator 

of the positional relationships in the bureaucratic organization. 

Meshers of an organization tend to view the status system with 

varying degrees of anxiety, as they consciously move upward at 

differing rates in the organizational structure, 

(INSERT HEADING) 



Tlie theory of administrative behavior as outlined by Arthur 
P. Coladarci and Jacob W, Getzels^^ was found to be strategically 
useful in this attempt to observe and classify bureaucratic behavior 
in educational organizations. They viewed administrative behavior 
within a framework of interpersonal relationships. Structurally 
spealcing, interpersonal relationships occur witliln an organizational 
framawork of superbrdination - subordination. Functionally, admin- 
istrative behavior takes place in a hierarchy of relationships 
**the locus for allocating and integrating roles and facilities i.n 



order to achieve organizational goals 
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Strategically, the authors suggested that interpersonal relation- 
ships can be viewed throu^^ dyads — the interaction between two 
actors: one unit being the initiator of the administxrative action, and 
the other the recipient. The former (the initiator) can be ob- 
served as the independent and determining agent, the latter (the 
recipient) the dependent and deterrained. 

Administrative behavior, that is, the interpersonal relation- 
ships between* the superordinate and subordinate, involves the 
•'handling of authority." The superordinate member of the admin- 
istrative dyad exerts or has the right to use authority as he 

implements the goals of the organization. The superordinate must 

♦ 

have the right to a power base, l.e., a legitimate source of 
authority. According to Coladarci and Getzels, "... the 
functioning of the administrative process depended on the nature 
of the Interaction in the two situations (the interactions) as they 
determined the superordinate — subordinate relationships. 

Administrative behavior, i.e., the interactions between a 
plurality of actors (members) of the organization must be viewed 
and categorized explicitly from three dimensional vantage points.. 
.These dimensions can be classified in order of importance in terms 
of the mgnitude of bureaucratic behavior: (1) The Goal Directional 
Dimension; (2) The Parameters of the Role Behavior; and (3) Tlie 
Nature of the Affectivity between the Actors. 

Goal-Directed Behavior — Bureaucratically speaking, the goal 
direction of the interactions (Administrative dyads) betv?een an 
initiator and recipient in a formal organization can be observed as 
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either rational or non^rationaL.^'^ Behavior is rational in an 
organisation vhen the effort is to direct and control the »ain parts 
and activities so that each contributes to its mintenance of 
Cuilibriu., as each activity ar>ves toward the ^^coxnplish.oent of 
organizational objectives. Moreover, rationalj^is objective action 
based on technical competence and en^irlcal reality. It is 
salntenance of a behavioral nexus between means and ends, m order 
for the flow of authority (inherent in administrative behavior) to 
be rational, its sources must be based on explicitly defined (w 
norms — rules and regulations. And as .the authority flows 
superordinate to subordinate it must contain an impersonal character 

of what rather than who. 

on the other hand, wh- behavior is not referent, or contrary 
in its consequences, to the stated organization objectives, then 
' it is non-rational. Moreover, the source of the authority is 
either charismatic or traditional, and ofttimes a coabination of 
both. In these instances, actions are neither based on technical 
; conpetency of the parties, nor are they necessarily relevant to 

organizational goals. 

Behavior - The parameters of the role behavior 

of actors in an administrative dyad are either functlonaji^^ 
or .■.n.Honallv specifie .^^ "When the meri>ers of a dyad are in- 
timately bound in such a way that the obligations of one to^the 
other are talten for granted and are in a sense limitless.” the 
behavior is then functionally diffuse. Mere the administrator -s 
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authority usually extends Into the personal sphere since its paran^ters 
tend to range far beyond the organization's goals and objectives. 

f 

It is virtually inevitable that when an administrative dyad is 
functionally diffuse, the administrator often finds himself in role 

conflict situations. The appearance of role conflict is a certain 

0 

indication that the scope of the roles and facilities have been 
managed inadequately, and dysfunctional patterns of behavior appear 
in the organization. On the other hand, when, ". . . the obligations 

are restricted to those elenients in the relationship that are de joined 

» ■ • 

by’ the technical con^etence and institutional status of the partl- 

18 

cipants, the behavior is then functionally specific." Therefore, 

in order for an administrative relationship to keep within the 

bureaucratic structure of the organization, the actors must assume 

appropriate roles compatible to the relationship as defined in 

the rules and regulation of the organization. 

Affectivitv Behavior — This dimension refers to the personal 

character — presence and state of feelings, emotions and their 

influence on behavior — of Interactions between actors. Affectivity 

19 

was conceptualized by Coladarci and Getzels as being cither 

. \ 

miversalistic or particularls tic. An interaction is universalis tic 
when emotional considerations are secondary to all others. The 
ri^ts and obligations of the participants are defined by legal and 
official rather than emotional considerations (i.e., in^ersonal 
competency is a greater factor than personal friendship). In this 
instance, the what, has dominance over the who. An act that is 
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rational in terms of organizational goals in order to maintain its 
character of rationality must be implemented through a functionally 

specific role and in a universalis tic manner. However, affectivity 

^ * 

must not be confused with positive "human relations" as they occur 

in intergroup and interpersonal relations within any formal organ!- 

• ’ ' « 

ration. ^ 

Behavior is particularistic when it is determined by what the 

participants mean to each other personally rather than the organi- 
rational positions they occupy. The overall administration of the 
organiration is influenced by personal freindshlps, favoritism, 
nepotism, and informal lines of communication and modes of operation. 
Particularism is present, for example, when teachers are selected 
because they attended a partC^ular school or worked for certain 
people to which and to whom an administrator has personal ties. 
Particularistic behavior is also present in the succession process 
or the allocation of personnel when the administrator says, "John 
is a good man. 1*11 have to make a slot for him in our summer 
program." Here, the purpose of his behavior is guided by whom rather 
than what is involved. To reiterate, both universalis tic and 
particularistic relationships may be conducted in accordance 
with the principles of "good human relations." Likewise, these 
relationships may just as easily be characterised as negative and 

mutually unsatisfactory to the participants involved. 

A Taxonomic Model For Classifying Bureaucratic Beh avior 
Figure 1 is a taxonomic tri-dimens ional model that has been con- 
structed from a retrieval of theories and conceptual strategies. 
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Boioe of which have been disc^issed above. These theories and 

strategies were selected chiefly from the writings of Max Weber, 

• • . * 
Robert Presthus, Peter Blau, Robert Merton, Talcott Parsons, Artliur 

Coladarcl and Jacob Getsel, among several others. The functional 
purpose of the model is to classify administrative behavior within 
the context of bureaucratic organizations. As was indicated 
earlier, the foundation upon which the model rests is the concept, 
authority. Accordingly, the "flow of authority,*' is the discrimi- 
nating variable that determines the structure and function of 
■ r • 

bureaucratic behavior- in any formal organization, 

# 

• • • - ^ • • 

m 

INSERT FIGURE 1 HERE 

Authority, that is, the way it is handled administratively in 

t 

an organization, can be observed from three dimensional directions 
^td4ho\m a( he front end of the’-^del ,^*aalilagramaticAl^^^ 

Figure 1: its goal directions, its role parameters, its affectivity 
of interpersonal relations. In regard to goal4. — purposes or 
objectives of the organizations — "the flow of authority" is either 
rational or non-rational; the role dimensions of the behavior of 
members are either functionally specific or functionally diffuse; 

t 

finally, the affectivity of interpersonal relations is either 

universalis tic or particularistic. 

Structurally, administrative behavior in formal organizations 

contains five key characteristics lifted at the top of the Figure; 

hierarchy, specialization, oligarchy, co-optation, and status. On 

« ^ 

the front side of the Figure each of the characteristics is then 







8ub-divided according to its functional aspects and arranged into 

20 

sub-categories of behavior as follows: 

1, Hierarchy 2* Speclal i zat i on 

Rank Office 

Line-Staff ^ V Expectations 

3« Oligarchy A* Co-optation, 

P 0 W 6 IC SsX6c.ti.on 

Sanction Succession 

• * ' » ‘ 

9 

5* Status 
Prestige 
Privilege 

Classifying Administrative Behavior in Formal, Organizations, 

It should be stressed again that the purpose of this theoretical 
taxonomic model is for classifying administrative behavior in formal 
organizations. Accordingly, the model diagramatically arranges 
and focuses observations upon distinct categories of events as they 

occur in the behavior of members of an organization. 

' • * * . 

Ihe strategy outlined by Coladarci and Getzels^^ provides the 
vantage point from which to observe and classify behavior vjithin 
the franKtwork of the model as shot-m in Figure 1. In this connection, 
behavior is conceived as taking place in the interactions between 
individuals and groups in a social structure; the behavior becomes 
one of interpersonal relationships between members of the organi- 
zation. For taxonomic purposes the strategy is to note, record 
and then classify each observable interpersonal relationship as 

a distinct specimen or ”unit or behav5.or. ^ 

Each observation can be operationally viewed as an admlnis trative ^ 

t 

dyadic transaction . By administrative dyadic transaction is meant 
an Interpersonal relationship of t^/o or indeed a plurality of actors 
in an organization vzho are engaged in interaction. One part of the 



o 




Operational Definitions for Classifying Bureaucratic Behayl or 

« « * 

!• Hlerardiy - The grading of authority Into a fixed ordered system 

of superordinate - subordinate relationships* 

*• Rank - Differential degrees of authority accoirdlng to 
position in the hierarchy. 

y, Line~staff ~ The vertical descending scale of super- • 
ordinate - subordinate relationships between positions 
In the organization. 

2# Specialization - The differentiation and assignment of tasks , 
in the organization on the hasls of ability, technical 
competency, and o'Jther objective qualifications. 

X. Office - Clearly defiiaed positions to be occupied by 

specialists. T-' 

• * . • • 

; y. Expectations - Clearly defined behaviors that accompany 
the position occupied. 

3. . Oligarchy - Occupants of superordinate positions which 

carry the right to govern the behavior of the menbers 
. ‘ of the organization. i 

X. Power - The right to evoke compliance. ' 

* • ^ 

.y. Sanction - The means by which coirpliimee is evoked. 

4. Co-op tation - A process by which the continuity of the 

organization is assured. 

' X. Selection - The recruitment of new individuals into the 
organization. 

y. Succession - Tlie reassigning of individuals within the 
organization. 

5. Status - Differntlals in symbolic behavior betoeen individuals 

in the organization. 

X. Prestige - The allocation to the occupants of positions 
of defined amounts of deference ~ behavior on the part - 
of others in the organization. 

y* Privilege - Tlic defined amount of rights and immunities 
enjoyed by occupants of positions in the organization. 



A+ Rational - a goal directed dimension of an interaction in which 
the behavior of the actors , implicit and/or explicit* is 
referent to purposive organizational objectives, 

A • 

A» Non—rational — a goal directed dimension of an interaction In 
which the behavior of the actors , implicit and/or explicit, . 
falls outside of the purposive organizational objectives. 

' } . 
Functionally specific — a role dimension of an interaction In 
which the behavior of the actors, implicit and/or e>rp licit, 
falls within the prescribed expectations of their office 



or position, 

g- Functionally diffuse — a role dimension of an Interaction In 
which the behavior of the actors, implicit and/or explicit, 
falls outside the prescribed expectations of their office 
or position. 



C+ Universalis tic - an affectlvlty dimension of an Interaction 
in which the behavior of the actors, implicit and/or ^ 

explicit, is objective (l.e., defined by organizational rules) 
. and is conducted on an impersonal basis, ^ 



C- Particularistic - an affectlvlty dimension of an Interaction 
in which the behavior of the actors, inplicit and/or 
explicit, is ’subjective (l.e., defined by personal and 
emotional ties) and is conducted on a personal basis. 
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dyadic transaction taking place Is Initiating, ^sending or direct g 
actions' the other part is receiving that action and is modifying 
his (their) behavior accordingly. This indicates that the sender 

of action in the transaction is independent, and accordingly detemln- 
ing tl.e action, and that the recipieht(s) is depends^ or being 
determined by that action. «hUe the interactions cTsnch adminis- 

ava tiSU&ll\ 



they can oe or » 

Interactions do occur bett/een specialists of the positions on the 

eaam levels of the hierarchial authority structure. ^ 

^......-Innnant p f Oparational Tarnnomic Wni.tj. 

The field study along with the Development of Operational 

Taxonomic Units (specinens of organizational behavior), hence^oi 

to be referred to as OTUs is explained in Chapter J2L <>* 

^port. Drocedurally. the classification of behavior (administrative 

dyadic transactions of interpersonal relationships, actors in an 
■ organization) appearing in these specismns involved five steps. 

1, Each *’OTU" was examined to determine 
which of the structural characteristics 
were present in each event occuring in 



the specimen. 

2. The goal dimension of the behavior 
(interaction) in these combinations of 

\ 

characteristics were examined and 
determined to be either rational or non- 

rational# 
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3. Aext» the role dimension was determined 

Ji . y -’ifc ' 




/ 



as either functionally specific or fun- 



ctionally diffuse. 




4. Then the affectivity of the ”dyad" 
was observed aS' either universalis tic 
or particularistic. . 

5, Finally, each "dyad” was classified on a 
worksheet grid specially prepared for 



* recording adminis trative behavior in 
bureaucratic organizations within the 
franework of the theoretical model. 



The process of classifying behavior involved the use of a code 
developed by Professor Frank Lutz, Director of the Field Study for 
the Project. (See Chapter ). Each "dyad” was recorded as an 
event in the con?>lex series of interactions appearing in a total 
Operational Taxonomic Unit. 



selected five OTJs from a total of ninety (90) mounted from the 



theoretical strategies each taxonomist was interested in explaining 

I . 

and analyzing data and then demonstrating as V7ell as testing the 



applicability of his models for classifying behavior in organi 
zations. OTUs #1, //4, //41, //64, and //75 were those selected. 
(See Chapter ). 



Recording and Classifying Field__Stud y Data. 

Four taxonomists who participated in this research project 



field study, to be used in this book. Employing different 



o 
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Eighty- three dyadic transactions appeared in these- five OTUs* 

The first three OTUs H, H, and //4l were mounted from the field study 
data on the Central Public School District, and //64 and #75 from the 
Urban University case materials* In only ten of the *'dyads” were the 
goal directions rational in Central Public School District organiza- 
• . tions* The remaining 27 were non-rational ; only two of these were : 
functionally specific in role dimensions, and the remaining 25 in 
addition to being non-rational were functionally diffuse and particu- 
laristic* On the other hand, each of the "dyads” in OTUs #64 and #75 
were classified as rational, Icmctionally specific, and universalistlc. 

By focusing on administrative dyadic transactions, l.e,, inter- 
action between members Of the organization, one is able to identify 
observable behavior expressed in interpersonal relationships in respect 
to organizational activity. Moreover, by selecting the "dyads" for 
observation and classification, one can focus on the series of "events" 

. that occur in a "specimen of behavior" in an organization. That is to 
say, this classlflcatory scheme forces and guides one to view these 
"events" within the context of administrative behavior in organizations, 
Chart 1 shows the classification of administrative bureaucratic 
behavior in terms of dyadic transactions for OTU #41. The chart in- 
cludes the dimensions of the interactions of these "dyads" or "events" 
occuring in this specimen of behavior, along with the structural charac 
teristics and the appropriate subcategories for each of the five charac 
teristics designated by 1,2,3,4,5. Tlie appropriate sub-categories as 
indicated previously are designated by "X" and "Y" for each characte- 
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ristlc. The complete classiOatton along with the scoring (to be ex- 

plained later) appears at the top right hand side of the Chart* Thus» 

C/ 

the Chart is compilation of “events” for classifying ^ “piece^® of 
bureaucratic administrative behavior in a school organization within 
the tridimensional theoretical scheme of the model* 



INSERT CHART I HERE 

As the OTU begins, Dr* Sampson, the High School Principal, asked 
Mr* Niehouse, the Junior High School Principal for an opinion regard- 
ing who should teach health during the coming school year* As the 
first identifiable emitted behavior, it was labelled one (1)* The 
Placement of one (1), representing this behavior, in Chart 1 V7as guided 
by the logic of the . theoretically devised classification scheme* More 
specifically, behavior one (1), in terms of its goal direction was ra- 
tional, since it was ati attempt to direct and coordinate the activities 
of the organization tovzards the achievement of its goals* Also, the 
following structural characteristics were present in the behavior* 

Hierarchy ! line-s taf f — The dyadic transaction took place between 
two individuals who were incumbents of positions in the hierarchy* Rank 
was not present since within the organizational structure of Central 
District both men held positions of equal rank in the school organiza- 
tion, two secondary school principals* Thus, the absence of a super— 
ordinate-subordinate relationship, but nevertheless it is an horizontal 
administrative dyadic transaction in as much as Sampson, the initiator 
of action that is being received by Hiehouse, is sharing behavior with 
another administrative officer of equal authorityr 
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Specialization; offi ce and expectation^ — The activity 
engaged In was rational, i.e. , within the differentiated technical 
sphere (i.e., division of labor) of Dr. Sampson's organizational posi- 
tion. Moreover, his behavior in attempting the implementation of the 

job was in accord with his specialized position. 

nHoarchv; power — toherent within the transaction was the 

£ower accrued to the occupants of the superordinate positions, the 
right to control the behavior of the subordinate members of the or- 
ganization, (i.e., the power to decide who will teach what). 

ty rn-ootation; succession — Number one (1) was entered in this 
column of Chart 1 since the dyad was clearly ^ aspect of the functibn 

of reassigning individuals within the organization. 

■ Moreover, "dyad" one (1) was classified with regard to its role 
dimension as fimctionally specific since Sampson’ s actions took place 
within a role that was appropriate (within the parameter) to the rela- 
tionship of specific role structures of the organization. This same 
transaction in its affectlvity dimension was classified as being 
pari-tcularistlc. although this was not explicit in the OTO. It was 
quite apparent, as pointed out in the brief "case background" to the 
OTUs that strong personal ties existed between these administrators. 
Indices present in the OIU which would result in such a classifica- 
tion were that the task was conducted orally in a face-to-face almost 
spontaneous situation; without any written guidelines ; the eventual 
decision arrived ’dS was a verbal agreement and subsequently not commit 

ted as an official record. 

The dyadic transaction two (2) emitted by Niehouse in response 
to "dyad" one t?) was classified employing the same procedure. Occur- 



ring within the same organizational context, it was classified in the 
following columns: ly - hierarchy : line-staff; 2x,2y - specialization : 

office and expectations; 3x,3y — oligarchy ; power and sanction; and 4y 
co-optation ; succession* The transaction, however, is non-rational 
since Niehouse's decision was subjectively rather than objectively 
■based* It was based on traditional customary or personal preference 
rather than rules and regulations of the school district* It was ap- 
parent In his response that since Niehouse taught health when he was a 
physical education teacher, it should be that way in this instance* In 
order for the behavior to have been rational, it would have had to have 
been based on technical competency — an appraisal of the availability 
of staff in terms of student coverage, i*e*, the comparative student- 
teacher ratios between physical education teachers and nurses; the 
building assignments of the t\7o groups; and the specific trainings 
and competences of the two groups* In terms of its role dimension, 
the behavior was functionally specific since it fell well within the 
parameters of his organizational position* As with the rest of the 
behaviors in this interaction, they too, were particularistic since 
they were based on personal ties* 

The remaining behaviors were classified similarly* Dyadic trans- 
action three (3), Sampson’s response to Niehouse, and four (4), Sampson’ 
asking for Circle’s opinion fell into the same classificatibii as ”dyad'* 
one (1) with the following additions and subtractions for number four 

(A). 

Structural characteristic lx, hierarchy (rank) was present since 
Sampson and Niehouse were in a subordinate position to Circlo* Also, 



3x» (power) was absent from the behavior. Finally^ an entry was made 

under 5x (status). This; was the use of prestige to signify deference 

* / 

behavior towards Circle (prestige) which was non-rational in terms of 

% 

the organizational objectives (i.e., rather than malce. the decision 

♦ 

they deferred to judgment of a !!non-expert") • 

Circle's response, dyadic transaction five (5), was non-rational 

since it was subjective and personal. It is not based on any explicitly 

# 

defined norms — rules, and regulations. Further, it was non-rational 

•s- * . . ^ 

in terms of specialization since the area under discussion was outside 
• ^ 
of the realm of his (Circle) organizational position and technical 

competency. For these same reasons, it represented the non-rational 

f 

use of power and sanctions in the performance of a succession action. 
Also, the behavior is functionally diffuse since it fell outside 

I 

of the prescribed expectations of his office (characteristic of charisma) 
That is, where the organizational role is highly internalized, the ad- 
ministrator recognizes few parameters to the limits of his authority 
and presumed expertise. His authority extended into every aspect of 
the organization's functions and beyond to the extra organizational 
facets of its member's lives. With regard to affectivity, the behavior 
was particularistic for the same above stated reasons. 

By way of contrast and for the purpose of further testing the 

i 

application of the theoretical model, the classification of dyadic 
transactions in Chart 2 contains 31 "events" that took place at a 
meeting between the Summer School Director, Dr. Cook, and Dr. Lewin, 
the Chairman of the Social Studies Department in Urban University. In 
it. Dr. Lewin sought and received direction and approval to recruit 'an 
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outstanding visiting professor for the summer session* Implicit in 
the agreement was that this procedure would also serve as a means^ of 
attracting and reviewing persons to be considered for regular appolnt- 
nents to the staff* 

< • * 

INSERT CHART 2 HERE 

The dyadic transactions engaged in were bureaucratic; that is, 
the behavior of both members of the "dyads" were rational and in accord 
with the objectives at hand* In terms of goal dlrectl n there were no 
observable deviations In behavior from the attainment of organizational 
goals* The questions and answers of both men were directed toward the 
making of decisions on the basis of full and accurate information as 
they had uncovered* Dr* Cook explicitly defined for Lewin the rules 
• under which he was to operate in negotiating salary with the prospective 
staff member* Repeatedly, during the interactions. Dr* Cook rationally 
engaged in privileged behavior in interrupting Lewin to either seek or 
give additional information* At other times he employed a positive 
sanction by telling Lewin that his ideas were excellent* Later, he 
utilized power to caution not to "enter into any firm agreement*" 
Throughout, Lewin responded with deference (i*e*, "Tliat’s right," 

"Very good*")* 

At no time during the exchange vjas either individual observed as 
moving out of his organizational role* The behaviors of both were 
functionally specific and the affectivity V7as universalis tic* Perhaps 
the observed behavior that demonstrates this most categorically took 
place at the end of the meeting when Dr* Cook made reference to himself 
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or whoinevsr clss would be In his position come Septemiber# This expresses 

I 

an objective view of his. of flee or the position in the organization 
Ystlicic tli2tn the sutjBCtiV© of tlio into im slip zed position# Hexe 

the administrator sees the life of the organization continuing with or 

' ‘n . . 

1 : 

without him. Contrast this ^‘official-legal** posture with that of the 
"charismatic-traditional** administrator whose perception of himself is 
inseparable from ^3 organizational status. 

Classes of Bureaucratic Behavior in Educati.onal Org anizations, 
Eight classes of bureaucratic behavior in educational organizations 
emerge logically from the tri-dimens ion al theoretical model. Each class 
represents a distinct category of behavior that can be observed through 
the interactions (dyadic transactions) of admiiiistrative personnel in 
school organizations. The eight class categories can be labelled as 

t • . • 

# • • • , 

\ 

. follows: 

1. RU^ — Rational - Specific - Universalis tic " 

2. RSP — Rational - Specific - Particularistic 

3. RDU — Rational — Diffuse — -Universalis tic 



4. RDP — 

5. NSU — 

6. NSP - 

7. NDU - 

8. NDP - 



Rational - Diffuse - Particularistic 
Non— rational — Specific — Universalis tic 
Non— rational — Specific — Particularistic 
Non— rational — Diffuse - Universal is tic 
Non-rational - Diffuse - Particularistic 
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INSERT TABLE I HERE 

* ■ . 

Table I presents the distribution of classes of bureaucratic beha- 
vior explicitly indicated in ninety OXUs. These data, mounted as sped- 
men or **pieces” of bureaucratic behavior, were selected from the case 
study aaterials. Upon inspection all ninety OTUs were found to be 
classifiable within the theoretical scheme, A cursory e^minati^^ 
the table reveals that at least one OTU fell into es^el^y categor^7 of the 
classlficktory system. 

The table also reveals that there was a total of 66 OTUs mounted 

. • ’ ^ 

from the field data collected at Central Public School District, and a 

t 

total of 24 OTUs were taken, from data collected at Urban’ University, 

Of the ninety OTUs, 63 were classified as rational and 27 were non- 
ratlonal. At one extreme, 47 were rational, specific and universalistlc; 
at the other extreme 22 were non-rational , diffuse and particularistic. 
There were 39 of a total of the 66 OTUs of Central Public School 
Distrlc that were rational, while 27 were non-rational; 23 were rational, 
specific, and universalistlc, while 22 (almost one-half) vrere non- 
rational, diffuse and particularistic. 

In regard to the OTUs mounted from the field data of Urban Univer- 
sity, all 24 were classified as rational specific and universalistlc in 
each of the three of the dimensions of the scheme — goal direction, 
role behavior and affectivity. Hovrever, when one views the data col- 
lected and mounted in 90 OTUs of the fi^ld study, it is apparent from 
this classificatory distribution that approximately one half of the ad- 
ministrative behavior, especially that observed in Central Public School 
District is non-bureaucratic or at least of a pre-bureaucratic character. 
Once the behaviors tix the interpersonal relations (**dyadic t^^ans— 
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«Ctl.Pn3”) were classified, each OTU was then categorized and labelled 
According to the eight classes of bureaucratic administrative behavior 
generated by the conceptual scheme, • Quintile ranges were employed to 
Account for the varying sizes (the number of dyadic transactions) of the 
OrUs» This enabled one to classify and then to compare OTUs regardless 

of the magnitude of behavior present in them. 

Returning again to the classification grid for OTU Ml, (Chart I) 



Attention' is directed to the scoring boxes at the upper right comer. 

The letters V, ”»**, ”C’* each followed by a positive or negative symbol, 
correspond to the bureaucratic and pre-bureaucratlc polarities of the 
three dimensions of the Interactions, The boxes headed ”lx" through 
**5y” correspond to the structural characteristic in the scheme. Using 
a scoring system of 0 to 5, (0 meaning no behavior of this type present; 
I the dyads in the OTU, between 1 to 20 percent were of this 

type I 2 meaning that between 21 and 40 percent of the behavior fell into 



that classification; 3, 41-60 percent; and so on,) The frequency of the 
occurrences of behavior in each category was converted into quintile 



scores. 

The scoring for OTU //41, then can be read as of all the behaviors 
present in the »*dyads*' in the OTU, with reference to their goal direction 
dimension, between 41 and 60 percent of the behaviors were rational while 
between 21 and 40 percent were non-rational. In terms of role dimensions 
61 to 80 percent were functionally specific while betv/een 1 and 20 per- 
cent were functionally diffuse. Finally, all of the behaviors were 
particularistic with regard to their affectivity; none having been 
classified as imlversalistic/^Thls was the actual classification score 
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since the scores that follow In boxes lx to 5y describes the organizational 
context of the behavior, which is determined by the actual job engaged 

i 

In by the members of the ”dyads”, and has already been accounted for in 
the classification. , 

The use of quintile scores enables one to arrange each of the OTUs 
along a continuum ranging from a positive pole (bureaucratic) at one 
extreme, to that of a negative pole (pre~bureaucratlc). at the other 
extreme* 'The quintile score would indicate the degree of bureaucratic 
behavior In the specimen under Inspection* By assigning 'posxtong numbers. 



^^^0 to"^, and negative numbers^^h^^S, for each of the three categories 
goal, role and affectlvity — It is then possible to compute meaningful 
quantitative scores for the three dimensions of behavior as indicated In 
the model* 

The highest possible scores on the tv7o poles of the continuum would 

JL 

be^J.5 at one end and -15 at the other* By finding the difference ^ the 
«• sums of the positive and negative numbers, the relative degree of 

bureaucracy present in each specimen (OTU) could be calculated* A formula 
for such a procedure can be stated as follows: 



BB 






A + B + C) 



(-A) + (-B) + (-C) 



For example, OTUs #41 and //64 after classification could then be 
scored by using the above formula* 

OTU #41 " 

III— 

BB « + 4 d* 0) - (2) -f* (1) + (5) 

« 7 - 8 



BB » 
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, f , BB « /s + 5+5) - (0) + (0) + (0) 

« 15 - 0 

t BB « +15 * 

The application of this quantitative procedure along with others 
: >twill aid in developing more refined and discriminating classifications 
of behavior within the OTUs. For example, upon closer inspections of 
: OTUs Hi and after the applications of the quantitative method 

of scoring them, it becomes apparent that they are quite dissimilar. 

OTU HI can now be classified as Rational Specific and Particularistic 
(RSP). It is an admixture of both bureaucratic and pre-bureaucratic 
' behavior; the score of —1 indicates that it falls almost at the center 
(zero point) of the continuum. OTU //64, on the other hand, is Rational, 
Specific and Universalistic (RSU); the score of +15 means that this piece 
of behavior is -'purely'* bureaucratic. 

INSERT FIGURE 2 HERE 

Figure 2 shows the distribution of the degrees of bureaucratic 
behavior scores in 90 OTU of the study. Tlie OTU are placed along a 
continuum with scores ranging from +15 to -15; from "purely" bureau- 
cratic behavior to "purely" pre-bureaucratic behavior, respectively. 

The figure indicates that 27 specimens were scored +15, while 9 were 
scored -15. Five OTUs were scored at the zero point of the scale, meaning 
that they contained equal amounts of bureaucratic and pre-bureaucratic in- 
terms, of dyadic transactions. The remaining OTUs fell along the conti- * 
nuum with plus and minus scores indicated in the figure. It becomes 
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apparent that the specimens under Inspection, when viewed together re- 
present virtually every class category of pre-bureaucratic and bureau- 
. cratlc behavior* 

The classification generated from the model must be conceived as 
theoretical entitles* Nevertheless, from the foregoing analysis, It 
becomes clear that the concepts herein employed can be specified 
operationally for research purposes* Moreover, the classifications 
can be vlev/ed in terms of categoric logic to which statistical concepts 
and measures may be applied* However more definitive refinement of 
statistical methods to this initial taxonomic exercise must wait on 
future developments and applications of this and other conceptual 
schemes* 



Profiles of Bureaucra tic Behavior 

Taxonomists whose purpose is to develop classifications and then 
to test them against empirical reality will always find it useful to 
arrange their data graphically, and then to see how well the data are 
accounted for by the strategies and theories involved* The emphasis 
in this Instance is upon observing the relationships betx^een concepts 
employed in the theoretical framework. The graphic presentation of 
the data places them in bold relief and also dramatizes the essential 
elements of the theoretical scheme in terms of configurational patterns. 
An example of such a graphic presentation is shovm by figures 3 

and 4, The circles arc graphic representations of ’-slices” of bureau- 

♦ * 

cratlc behavior in educational organizations which were tal^en from the 
case materials* As such, they are units of specimens of behavior that 






have been lifted out of the case for "micros copls” inspection in terms 
of the inner structure of particular units of bureaucratic behavior* 

> Each specimen mounted graphically is much like that of the stop action 
of a moving picture; accordingly, it cannot be fully comprehended in 
and by itself; only the internal structure of relationships can be ob- 
served and understood* However its relationship to other units of be- 
havior cannot be analyzed* Such "macrascopic" relationships must be 
viewed and analyzed In the context of the dynamics or "on goingness" of 
the actions and interactions as each relates to the others in the com- ~ 
plexlty of the phenomena under Investigation* 

• ■ * 

• ► . f 

INSERT FIGURES 3 AND 4 HERE 

In figures 3 and 4 the circles are rimmed by the five character- 
istics of bureaucratic behavior as presented In the theoretical model: 

hierarchy, specialization, oligarchy, co-optation, and status* The 

• • 

' appropriate sub-categories of. behavior appear under each of the 
characteristics* For each sub-category of behavior, a wedge can be 
seen in respect to the three dimensions of bureaucratic behavior; 
goal, role and affectivlty* If, however, the behavior is bureaucrati- 
cally rational a plus (+) mark appears at the top of the wedge; if, on 
the other hand, the behavior is bureaucratically non-ratlonal , a minus 
(-) mark Is indicated for that wedge* 

Each wedge In the circle represents the nature of the Interactions 
in the speciraan as it relates to the appropriate concepts employed In 
*the schema* The vjedge also corresponds to the scale used In the scoring 
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of OTU as explained earlier in the chapter* 

Tiie two profiles as shown in figure 2. arid figure 3 are OTUs Hi 
and iff64, respectively. They reveal the patterns of the interpersonal 
behaviors (administrative dyadic transactions) occurring within these 
**8top action” pictures* It becomes apparent to the casual observer 
that these two ‘‘slices” or specimens of bureaucratic behavior in edu- 
cational organizations are markedly different from each other* However, 
it must be remembered that these two cross sectional pieces of behavior 
have been lifted from two sets of data: the case materials of the 
Central School District and the observations conducted at Urban Univer- 
sity, 

Distribution and Magnitude of Bureaucratic Behavior 

The distribution and magnitude of bureaucratic behavior in OTUs HI 
and J?64 are also shorn graphically in' figures 5 and 6* The figures in- 
clude each of the characteristics of the conceptual framework, along 
with the sub-categories* At the left side of the graph are plus (+) 
marks at the top and minus (-) marks at the bottom* These Indicate 
bureaucratic and p re-bureaucratic behavior, respectively* At the bot- 
tom of the graphs are the codes for the dimensions . of the behavior; 
goal, role, and affectivity* When the administrative dyads that have 
been, classified and scored, each OTU can be placed on the graph* OTUs 
Hi and i?64 reveal sharply different patterns in terras of the distri- 
bution and the magnitude of particular interactions witiiln the inner 
structure of these “pieces” or units of behavior* Again, they also in— 
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dlcate that there may be elgalflcant differences in bureaucratic be- 
havlor between Central School District and Urban University, 

. • i ■) 

. . • • ■ r .. 

INSERT FIGURES 5 AND 6 HERE 

• ; 

* 1 
» ” 

The use of graphs can be thought of as an important technique or 
device for the taxonomist. The accumulation of graphic representations 
of units of behavior for matching and analytic purposes not only gets 
at the applicability of the concepts but also determines the discrimi- 
nation force of the variety of variables employed by the conceptual . v 
schema. 

These Illustrations of the utility of these types of graphic 
analyses of empirical evidences, especially in taxonomic research 
projects, suggest that they performed several functions: (1) They pro- 

\ . 

vide the taxonomists with a series of **stop action” pictures of the ca- 
tegories of behavior classified from the real world; (2) they give one 
" in part clues and insights regarding the ”shape” of the behaviors occurlng 

* y • • 

within the structure; (3) they show the interrelations between and 
among the concept employed in the theoretical scheme; (A) they serve 
as a check of the utility of the model; (5) they show the discriminating 
power of concepts and variables; and finally, (6) they provide some base 
lines for deriving relevant hypotheses for testing and further research. 



SUMMARY 



t , 

By way of summary, it should be recalled that the purpose 
of . this research project was to develop a taxonony through the • 
classification of bureaucratic behavior in complex modem 
organizations* We began our investigation with the assumption 
that a taxonony is sets of classifications which are ordered and 
arranged, and are consistent with a sound theoretical view. The 
conceptual strategy selected to develop one of the in5>ortant aspects 
of a classification of behavior in modem organizations was based 
on bureaucratic^ theory* 

Xt was the view of this taxonomist that bureaucratic theory 

t 

would provide a unified view, and a method of identifying, observ** 
ing, classifying, explaining and predicting relationships between 
the phenomena of behaviors in formal organizations* In other 
words , bureaucratic theory was selected because* (1) it is a com- 
prehensive theory for dealing with organizational behavior; (2) 
its dimensions are well grounded in the behavioral sciences — 
sociology, social psychology, anthropology, political science and 
eccnomics; (3) it offers strategic heuristic advantages, especially 
for classificatory purpose as one moves tovjard a taxonoiry of 
organizational behavior. 

Thus, to put this another way it may be said that the subject 
of this investigation is the classification of organizational 
behavior; the subject of our taxonomy, as is the case. of all 
taxonomies, is these classifications; indeed, the theoretical 



strategy upon which the subjects of investigation rest is bureau- 

/ • ' 

cratic theory# 

Bficause classes of a taxonomy may not be defined by their 
meiibershlp properties but only by their relationship, this study 
began by grouping together individual concepts of bureaucracy into 
a system of relationships# The problem then becai^ one of under- 
standing groupings and their relationships in conceptual terms# 

• • 

This enables one to malce generalizations and to extend knowledge in 

• * ^ ■ 

the behavioral sciences from this mode of inquiry# This is to say 

that the construction of classes of administrative behavior within 
the framework. of bureaucratic theory may serve as important advances 
In each of the behaviorial sciences, including education, con- 

. I 

. cerned with explaining and generalizing about the behavior of 

humans in con^lex modern organizations , . . 

There are many generalizations inherent in this research 

project that are implicit in the relationships between the concepts 

employed in the scheme for classifying behavior of administrators 

in organizations# At this summary point of an Initial effort to 

develop a taxonomy, it might be suggestiye to put these generaliza— 

tlons in the form of a series of propositions# These propositions 

A 

m^y serve as summary statement that could become research bench- 
marks” for generating useful researchable hypotheses in organize-. . 

• tional behavior of school administration. The six statements ^ 
listed below represent examples of fruitful and relevant propositions 

A 
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1. School administrators whose organizational 
behaviors are rational with regard to goal 
directions tend to delegate more authority' 
than do school administrators whose organi- 
zational behaviors are non-rat lonal. 

2. School administrators whose organizational 
behaviors are functional specific with regard 
to role dimensions tend to handle the "flow 

of authority" In their school organizations 
more rationally than do school administrators 
whose behaviors are functionally diffuse. 

3. School administrators who organizational 
behaviors are universalis tic, that Is, based 

on lir 5 )ersonal considerations, in their inter- • 
actions with staff members, tend to use less 
power and to evoke fewer sanctions for com- 
pliance than do school administrators whose 
organizational behaviors are particularistic 
and whose interactions with staff are based 
on personal considerations. 

4. Administrative behavi.or that depends 

• upon tradition and the charisma of the "n\3n 
at the top" of the hierarchy as the source 
of authority in the school organization tends 
to generate more role conflict among Its 
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> menbers than a^mnis tratlve behavior that 

•••■■ / . • '• 

. ' I depends upon ''legal” and "official" rules as the, • 

V . . . source of authority. 

^ ' 5. School administrators whose behaviors are 

. ■ particularistic in affectivity dimensions^ tend 
J to co-op — select and promote — personnel that 
./is "indifferent" and accordingly have low morale 
to the goals of the school organization, while 

> . ; • . T 

school administrators whose behaviors arc uni- 
versalistlc tend to co-op — select and promote -- . 
personnel that is committed and accordingly have ; 
higli morale to the goals of the school organ!- • , 

6. School administrators whose behaviors are 
rationally based tend to allocate greater 
. prestige and greater amounts of privileges to 
' its staff personnel than do school administrators 

whose behaviors are non-raticnal. 

Finally, some examples of relevant .hypotheses in respect to 
the rapidly growing theories and knowledge in educational adminis- 
tration can be generated from this taxonomy. The hypotheses 
emerging from this study are presented to demonstrate the utility 
of this tri-dimens ional theoretical schema. The effort ^ere is 
to show the relationship between and among theories and concepts 

and those of other theoretical schemas now in current usage in 
* # * 

educational, administration. The following hypotheses therefore 
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are given as exaiq>le of sonic areas of needed research In 

/ 

aducatlonal administration: 

.. .* 1, that if the “dyadic transactions” 

‘ C cominunt cations ) between school administrators 

, * i 

and the menl>ers of their organizations are 
particularistic and rests primarily on 
traditional and charismatic behavior « then 

I* . .. *. 

y there will be a greater tendency to deny the 
authority of those administrators than those 

■\ 

• ; . * 

; whose communications are universalis tic and 

based on ”legal“-^itten rules of the 
organization, ' 

2* that if school administrators used their 

/ 

offices as autonomous in decision-making then 

,1. ^ Vt . 0 a 

the behavior of subordinates will tend to 
. e:diibit greater dysfunctional behavior in 
role expectations than will the behavior 
of subordinates whose administrators ’ 

/ 

allocates authorities , specify the scope 

i 

and function of duties of subordinates. 

% • 

3. that if scliool administrators co-bp • — 
recruit, select and promote — personnel 
in their organization with particular is tic 
affectlvltv. then there is likely to be a 
greater proportion of “indiffereiits ” and 
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fewer * *upward mobiles” tneiir’ sdhLOol orjganlzatlons 
than among school admintstrators who co-op personnel 
with universalis tic affectlvltv . 

4. that if administrators are rational In their 
actions In terms of organizational goals ^ then there 
will tend to be a greater amount of compliance In 

f .1 

the behavior of subordinates than among those whose . 

• r - • I 

% % ' * ' 

administrative behaviors are non-rational in terms 



or organizational goals* • 

5* that administrators of larger sdiool organi- 
zations tend to run their organization with 
greater degrees of bureaucratization than do ad- 
ministrators of^mall school organizations* 

6. that administrators in rural (g eneinsdiaf^ 
school districts tend to score lower in bureau- 

' t ^ ; 

cratic behavior than do school administrators 
of urban (gesellschaft) school districts* 

7* that when there is an increase in speetali.- 
zation in school organizations then the effect 
will likely result in: 

(a) a *'f latter” s tatus structure 

Vf 

(b) a shift in decision-making toward 
lower levels of the s tructure 

(c) a decrease in authority at the top 

\ 

of the structure 



• f 



(d) a lessening of conflict in role 
expectations 

8* that when the behavior of administrators are 
non^rational , and functionally diffuse, then the 
effects will tend toward: •* 

(a) * 'taller” organizational structures ^ 

(b) smaller spans of control 

(c) the locus of, decisions at hl^er • 

points in the status structure 

• « 

9# that the more heterogeneous the membership of 
a school organization, the higher the degree of 
bureaucratic administrative behavior of the 
organization. 

■ . 1 ' 

10. that the greater the nun&er of persons in 
a sdiool organization with personality need 
dispositions for power, the greater will be the 

■tendency for the organizational h ierarchy, to 
be “taller” than when there is a small number of 
persons with such needs dispositions. 

11. that the more adaptative and flexible the 

personality type a school administrator has in 

respect to playing ”tou^-minded” roles, in 

school organizations, the more likely his 

behavior will be rational than non~rational 
« 

in his organizational decisions. 



(d) a lessening of conflict in role 
expectations 

8. that when the behavior o^ administrators are 
non-rationa l « and functionally diffuse then the 
effects will tend towards . t . 

(a) “taller” organizational structures ^ 

(b) Six.aller spans of control 

(c) the locus of. decisions at hi^er • 

points in the status structure 

• *■ * • ’ 

9# that the more heterogeneous the meribership of 

a school organization, the hl^er the degree of 

* . • ' ' 

bureaucratic administrative behavior of tl^e 
organization* 

i M ^ 

• ^ « ■ . 

10* that the greater the number of persons In 

a sdiool organization with personality need 
dispositions for power, the greater will be the 
tendency for the organizational hierarchy, to 
be “taller” than when there is a small nuniier of 
persons with such needs dispositions* 

11* that the more adaptative and flexible the 
personality type a school administrator has in 
respect to playing “tou^-minded” roles in 
school organizations, the more likely his 
behavior will be rational than non~ratl onal. 



in his organizational decisions* 
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12* that adwlnlstratprs who. enga^ In informal 

* » *• 

relations with menibers of their organizations 

. that are parti cularis ti c in af£e_cy..v i^ are more 

f 

likely to produce a greater amount of s tatus^ 

■ . an^dety among the menhers than do administrators 

relations are universe lie tic.» 
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CHAPTER VI 



/ SYSTEMS THEORY AND TAXONOMIC INQUIRY INTO 

ORGANIZATIONAL BEHAVIOR IN EDUCATION 

1 

by Glenn L* Immegart 

That systems theory was used as one of the theoretical strategies 
in this research is understandable if for no other reason than "people 
tend to think in terms of systems"^ and, at present, systems ap- 
proaches and conceptualizations are in vogue* The rationale ror the 

use of this body of theory is, of course, more logical in origin. 

•'3 

Systems notions have proved of value as theoretical constructs, as 



^The writer wishes to acknowledge the contribution of Mr, Fr ante 
Pilecki who served as a graduate assistant in the course of this i.e- 
search* Not only did Mr. Pilecki play a vital role in the conduct 
of the research, but he also assisted greatly in the planning ana - .;.. - 
formulation of this chapter. 

. 2Adapted from Daniel E* Griffiths, ”Use of Models in Research," 
Educational Research ; New Perspectives , Danville, Illinois; 

. interstate Printers, 1963, p. 126. 



^See, for example, Daniel E* Griffiths, Nature and Meaning 

of Theory." in Behavioral Science and Educati£rfMn^.i^ 

N.S.S.E* Yearbook, ParF Tx"hi?ai^ “lEiversity of Chicago Press, 
1964, pp. 95-118; James G* Miller, "Toward a General Theory for the 
Behavioral Sciences," Amer ic an Psycho legist , Vol* X (1955), pp* 5.3- 

531; Gordon Hearn. Theory Building t 

University of Toronto Press, 1958; and Karl Menninger. 

Balance* New York; The Viking Press, 1963* 
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vehicles for understanding organizational phenomena, and as a class- 
ification or taxonomic framework*^ ' Systems theory has, therefore, 
already exhibited some relevance for the matters at hand and has 
given indicEtioii of even ^eater potential in a vast realm of appli* 
cations v/ith behavioral phenomena, • 

Before looking directly at the theoretical base used in this 

• • 

inquiry, it should be pointed out that no exi>licit, comprehensive 
formulation of systems. theory exists. Rather, there are a number of 
closely related, more or less cou^lete, more or less rigorous, and 
more or less empirically verifiable, theories (with a small t ) 
emanating from von Bertalanffy^s conception of General Systems 
Theory,^ the science of cybernetics,^ and the operations research 



^See, for example, Stanford L, Optner, Sys tem s 
Business and Indus trial Problem Solving^ Englewood Clifts: Prentice- 

Hiirr^c77"l965^^ F, Kc BerrienT^Homeostasis in Groups, in 
General Systems, Yearbook of the Society for General Systems Research, 

205-218, 

^See, for example, N. M, Smith, and M. C, Marney , Domain 

of Adaptive Systems: A Rudimentary Taxonomy," in 

op , cit , pp, 107-134, 

®Ludwig von Bartalanffy, "General Systems Theory," Mato CuH®H££ 
in Modern Thought j, 11 (1955), p. 77. 

Wiener* The Human Use of Rurnan Being s.* Garden City, 

K, Y. : Doubleday Anchor Books, j. 956; ana V7. Ke Ashby, An Xnfc^ 
duct ton ^ Cybernetics , New Yoirk: John Wiley* and Sons, 195 o. 
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[ movement#^ The diverse sources of systems ideas should in no way be 

k. ' t 

E ' C 

■: disconcerting since the similarities of resultant theories give evl- 

n * ' , ' • ' 

S dencc of their potential for eventual unification into a Theory 

(with a capital "I") tdiieh will hopefully "contain universal prlnci- 

k . pies applicable to all systems. * 

K . ' ' ^ 

. • • 

Xn this research n number of systems theories were drawn upon. 

The theoretical base is necessarily eclectic and indebted to a variety 
of researchers and scholars. By using systems concepts draim from a 
number of sources, one is not hampered by the usual problems in 
combining theories because, in fact, systems theories, in spite of 
their origin, are remarkably similar and depart from each other more 

L ' in terms of emphasis or focus than substance or form. ' 

Systems Theory ' 

In explicating the theoretical base for this taxonomic inquiry 
into organizational behavior in education, definition of the term 
system end clarificatio^^of basic systems concepts arc essential first 
considerations. Numerous system definitions have been advanced and 

8 c, w. Churchman, end Others. IntrodugMgn ^ OBggatlons Re^;, 
search. New Yorks John Wiley and Sons, 1957 

f-j*>*innr.'KiinrYvrr— 

Adapted from von Eerfcalanffy, og,. £^09 P® !• 
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can be found In the growing literature on systems. ^0 In this chapter 
use of the term coafoms with the definition enunci^d by Hall and 
Fagan: "A system is a set of objects together with relationships 

betvjeen the objects and between their attributes."^’- This definition 
was selected not only because of the freqaency of its use in the 
systems' literature but also because it contains the basic elements 
embraced by most system definitions. Further, this definition is 
relatively easily grasped by those not familiar with systems concepts 
or the systems mode of thought. If additional definitional clari- 
fication is needed, Grinker's delineation of a system as "some £o-rm 
in Structure or operation, concepts or Unction, composed of united 
and integrated parts" should be adequate. 12 These definitions are 
quite compatible and caxtually inclusive. 

The terui system can be used to refer to a vast array of things 



I- 
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lOsee 0. R. Young, "A Survey of General Systems “ 

reneral Svstems. op. cit. pp. 61-82, for a comprehensive listxng 
of definitions and sources of definitions, and a general y goo 
classification of systems concepts. 

11a B. Hall, and U. E. Fagen, "Definition of System," in General. 
Systems. 'Yearbook of the Society for General Systems Research, Vo . 

17195^, p. 18. 

■12Roy R. Grinker. Toward a unified Theo^ of'Hurnan 
Basic Books, 1955, p. 370. ^ 
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from the smallest "whole” to the total universe. There are value 
systems, number systems, solar systems, school systems, spacecraft 
systems, and. even betting systems. Or, viewed in another way, as 
Miller notes, there are conceptual systems, concrete systems, and 
abstracted systems. In any event, large or small, simple or com- 

a ■ ' 

plcK, concrete or abstract, all systems exhibit certain properties: 

1, All but the smallest systems have sub-systems . 

2. All but the largest systems have supra-systems . 

•3* All systems have factors that affect the structure and 
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function of the system. Factors within the system are 
variables ; factors in the system* s environment are 

• parameters . 

4. All systems have boundaries which are more or less arbitrary 
demarcations of that included within and that excluded from 

. the system. 

5. All systems have environment which is everything external 
to (v 7 ithout the boundary of) the system. 

6. All systems exist in time-space ^. 



James G. Miller, ^Living Systems: Basic Concepts,” 

Science, X (July, 1965), pp. 201-209* 

mmmn ir — ^ ^ 



l4Essentially from Griffiths, op * PP« 116-117; and Ream, 

op. ci.te, pp. 44»50o 
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I 7, All systems tend toward entropy , a state of randomness, 

disorder, and inertia. 

There are two general kinds or types of systems— the "open" 

I system and tdie "closed" syst^. Open systems are those vdiich exchange 

f matter and energy with their environment. Closed systems are 3.solated 

i;- ■ . • , 

' from and not related to their environment. All closed systems char- 
acteristically move more or less directly toward entropy , actually 
a "death-state,** while open systems by virtue of their ability to 
i capitalize on their environment can combat entropy and thus can 
J exist in a dynamic life-state, a **growth-stat^ typified by order, 
differentiation, variation, and increasing complexity. Since thxs 
' research is concerned only x-rlth open systems, the theoretical base 
is derived from theories of open systems. 

^ Existing theories evidence the variety of ways open systems can 

be dimenslonalized and studied. Weiss, for example, investigated 
systems in terms of structure and function. Optner has noted 
systems can be examined in terms of subsystem (microscopic) or 
outcome (macroscopic) analysis?-^ And, Miller has observed that systems 



JLjpaul Weiss, "AnimaJ. isenavioj^ tiw v,.,. . — 

tation Toward Light and Gravity of the Resting Postures of Buuter- 
fllesJ* in General Systems. Yearbook of the Society or General Systems 

Resea'ki, VoTrfn 
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Optner, o£. c^., P* 2B, 
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can be viewed in terms of their components, form of organization, or 
processes (e.g. » steady state or life history). Such ways of 
looking at systems illustrate the various perspectives used in the 
formulation of existing open system theories. Resultant theories 

t ' 

are neither mutually exclusive nor all-inclusive, and at present 
to maximize the understanding of a system, a multi-theory approach 
is advantageous, if not essential. The precise advantages of the 

I 

multi-perspective, eclectic approach used in this research will be 
set forth in the next section on classification strategy and the 
specific classification schemes used. First, however, the overall 

' ' * t . 

theoretical base needs to be described. ^ 

Review of systems literature has revealed essentially four 
distinct theoretical approaches toward conceptualizing systems. They 
ares 

1. Comorehensive systems theories or "theories of the whole* '- 

These theories focus generally and often subjectively on 

total or ”whole” systems and their obvious components, the 

components* attributes, and the relationships between the 

18 

components and their attributes* 

James G. Miller, "Living Systems: Structure and Process," 

Behavioral Science, X (Ootobe.; 1965), pp. 337-338-. 

^'®See, for example. Hall and Fagen, o i^o » PP* 18”^^ 



2* **Procass** or subsys tem theories «■ Theories of thxs type are 

concerned with microscopic analysis and focus on the pro- 

cessing of inputs ' through system subsystems' into system 
19 

output* ' 

3. Theories of system proper ties - These theories represenc 

macroscopic analysis and derive from the recurring proper- 
ties and states evinced in the life-space of a wide variety 

^ . 20 
of systems. 

4* Output theories or output analysis- Theories of this type 

focus on the outcomes or products of system action relative 

, . 21 

• to their impact on the system and/or its environment. 
Together these four categories of theoretical formulations constitute 
the theory base for this systems approach to taxonomic inquiry into 
organizational behavior in educat5.on. 



^®See. for example, Ashby, o£. cit . ; Optner, o£. £it. » PP« 

(in particular); and Miller, "Living Systems; Structure and Process, 

££• £i£* 

20see, for example, Hearn, 0 £. 

cit , pp. 116-118; and George S. Maecrd, An Educauronal iheory Model. 
GiHerar Systems Theory," The Ohio State University Center for the 
Construction of Theory in Education, Occasional taper 62-126, 1962. 

21see, for example, Optner, o^. c^t 5 and Edgar H.Schein. Or- 
ganisational Psychologx. Englewood Cliffs: Premice-Hall, Inc., 

1965j, ppo 96«=‘106c ^ 
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In taxonomic reseairch, especially in the early 



System Theories of the miole- Systems by definition are units or 
wholes and an obvious advantage of the concept of system is its in- 
herent concern for totality rather than isolated aspects or selected 

parts of wholes, 
stages relative to a range of phenomena, it is imperative to be 

coc^nizant of the entire entity to be classified. Selected parts or 
^eets of parts of the whole may or may not be characteristic or re- 
presentative of the entity per se. Systeins, as entities, are composed 
of components or parts but take their unique meaning from these com- 
ponents and their attributes and the relationships that exist between 

these components and attributes. 

In behavioral units (or systems) such as those V7hich can be 
found in educational organizations, there are obvious components such 
as actors, inputs, organization, and output, and attributes of these 
components such as characteristics and loci of actors and input, 
ganizatipnal mechanisms and sub-systems, and affective or productive 
resultants or outcomes. Such components and their attributes can be 
linked in an i.nfinite variety of ways and their relationships in 
terms of this linkage relative to output or the products of system 
action form one way of looking at a system. "VJholes" or organiza- 
tional behavioral units can be represented or conceptualized in terms 



$ 

22Hall and Fagen, op. clt . , p. 2G. 



o£ categories deriveii from relevant general system concepts such as 

i . 

actors, input, organizational mechanism(s) , organizational sub- 
systeia(s) , output, and locus or loci of forces to give meaning to 
otherwise amorphous entities and to enable them to be systematically 
compared* Comprehensive or inclusive systems theory can provide a 
means for viev;ing systems, reducing them to manageable units, and 
classifying them according to theoretically derived categories* 

Such theory, however, has somewhat limited utility since it 
tends not to reduce ambiguity, does ?^.ot minimize subjectivity, and, 
due to the complexity of most meaningful systems, tends to gloss 
over many 5,mportant and specific system characteristics* Obviously 
to maximize clessificatory power, more precise and detailed theo- 
retical constructs are also needed to augment this kind of theory 
in order to achieve the goals of »-JXonomic research* 

Process Systems Theory-. The essence of systems as revealed by all 

rii HM iniwirii iiiii iT -.1. ■ ■.../r— 

forms of systems theories is the input-output relationship* Process 
theories are concerned precisely with this aspect of the total system 
concept* They deal X 7 ith the transformation of inputs through pro- 
cessing subsystems 5-nto outputs and the resulting effect of output 
on subsec^v^ent input in terms of feedback* The classic olack box 
conceptualization of a system illustrates this type or theoj.y 



11 



graphically. 



23 



Figure 1 

The *‘Black Box" model of the 
basic input-output system. 






\ 

0^t:put . 



"Black Box" 
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Ashby, op, cit, , Chapter 6 
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t According to these theories inputs in the form of operands 

I (those inputs which are to be processed) and operators (those inputs 
i »*ich are to do the processing) 2^ are transformed through functional 
I subsystems into output (outcomes or products of system action). 

' Results of system action are invariably evaluated in open systems 
and such information in the form of feedback is channeled back into 
the system and affects -future system activity. To some extent out- 
put potentially includes products, affectivity, and feedback, and 
output in continuous time-space becomes system input relative to 
future system activity. , 



The above simple model fails, however, to reveal fully the dy- 
namic and potential of process systems theories. Within the context 
of an organizational entity, numerous input-outpui. processing sub 
systems exist and often more than one subsystem is used in trans- 
forming input into output. The following figure illustrates this 

possibility. . 

Figure 2 



The basic input-output system model 
illustrating the linkage of multiple 
processing subsystems. 



Input 






Subsystem A. 






Subsystem B > Subsystem C 



O utpu 



An 






"Black Box" 



24pelix F. Kopsteln, "General Systems Theory as the Basis for a 

Theory of Instruction," Paper presented at « 

the Society for General Systems Research, December, 195 , pp. - • 
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Each of the processing subsystems is, in effect, an input-output 
system in its own right and could as well be represented in the.fol- 
?lowing way: 

V • . . ’i? , . « 



Figure ? 

The linkage of subsystem input 
and output relative to the basic 
input-output system model. 



Input ^ (Subsystem Aj 



Output V 

— 1 

\y 

Input 



{Subsystem Output^ 









Input ^ (Subsystem C/ Output 



"Black Bo 2 c" 



All but the most restricted system processing can, therefore, be 
sub-divided into definite input-output subsystems, and further, as 
seen in the above figure, system ouput is linked directly to or 
becomes system input for new subsystem or system functioning. 

Also, as stated above, there are both operand and operator cate- 
gories of input. Input is not a single quantity but is rather multi- 
dimensional. Likewise, output is as V7ell multi-dimensional and can 
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be categorized in terms of productivity and affectivity. 
illustrated in the following figure: 



14 

This is 



Figure 4 

The multi-dimensionality of input 
and output in the basic input- 
. output system model. 





p 




u 


^ 













Processing 

Subsystems 


- - 




^ 







Finally, feedback (actually an output phenomenon) can be con- 
sidered in greater detail in terms of its effect on system function-, 
ing. Not only is there internal system feedback or evaluative infor- 
mation occurring within a system but also since open systems exist ^ 
and function within an environment, they charscterxstxcally receive 
external feedback resulting from environmental evaluation of system 
action. Both internal and external feedback affebt future system 
action in terms of input and control over subsystem processes. The 
following figure illustrates these kinds, and functions_,of^ feedback 



Figure 5 

The basic input-output system model showing 
internal and external feedback and their 
effect on input and subsystem processes. 




since the potential forms of input and output are inf xnxte xn 
scope and a finite but extensive variety of processing subsystems 
can be identified in any sizeable open system, characterisation in 
terms of process theories offers a fruitful appi.Oci.cn foi. taxonomic 
research. Through this theoretical perspective not only can an 
extensive number of .aspects or attributes of a system be focused 
upon but also their linlcage and relationships can as well be scru- 
tinized. Process systems theories provide both a comprehensive and 
detailed means for characterizing systems. The approach is, xn 
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jin essence p microscopic and descriptive. 



Theories of Systems Properties- One of the striking outcomes of the 



application of systems notions to a wide variety of phenomena has 



been the consistent observation of a number of properties, or char- 



f 



acteristic states and processes, in the various systems being stu- 
died, Such recurrence of the same properties (states or processes) 

t 

has undoubtedly given rise to theories of open system properties. 



These theories deal with mata-descriptions of systems and contend 



that all open systems exhibit identical properties which include 
the follb^iring:^^ 

1 , Open systems exchange energy and information v;ith their 

XX 

% • 

environment, (That is, they have inputs and outputs,) 



2 , Open systems tend to maintain themselves in steady states . 



(A steady state is a level of system integration character- 



ized by a dynamic ratio of system components and properties,) 



3, Open systems are self-regulating . 



^^Ludwig von Bertalanffy, "General Systexos Theory - A Critical 
Review,** in General Sys terns. Yearbook of the Society for General 
Systems Research, Vol, "VXI, 1962, pp, 1-19; and James G, Miller, 
**Living Systems: Structure and Process,** op, cit. 



^Essentially from Hearn, op, cit,; and Griffiths, op , cit . 
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4. Open systems exhibit egulilnality which means they achieve 
'identical results from different initial conditions* 

5. Open systems maintain their steady states through the 
dynamic interaction of functional subsystems. 

6. Open systems maintain their steady states, in part, through 

feedback processess. 

7. Open «y«tems-disn:iav progressive segr egation or the process 
of division into a hierarchical ordering of subsystems. 

8. Open systems display progressive Bgohanization or the or- 
dering of certain procedures or processes as fixed arrange- 

ments. 

9. Open systems tend tov 7 ard equilibrium , a state of inertxa, 
but by their nature (their ability to capitalize on their 
environment) can tend toward negentropy, the state of order, 
differentiation 3 and/or coroplexity. 

Systems can be analyzed, in terms of these properties. Each of 
the properties can be assessed in a number of v?ays relative to a 
particular type of system. For example, ta organizational systems, 
inputs can be normative, unique, or crisis in nature and they ca 
directed toward action, organization, or policy. Similar character- 
ization schemes can be devised for the other properties. The pro- 
perties theory approach tc. characterizing systems goes beyond mere . 



t 

, 
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description end permits dimensionalisation of a system in terms of 
a meta-conceptualinntion of certain fundamental properties (states 
and processes) and relationships existing in all open systems. The 
advantages of this approach for taxonomic research are those of t 
macroscopic viev/ of a system in terms of universal syscems prope*. 
ties and the assessment of a system relative to a particular rerer- 
ence poiit in time-space, both of which contribute to classifications 

of an evolutional nature* 

Of Output Analysis- A number of systems theories 
deriving largely from the- operations research movement focus pri- 
marily on the outcomes or products of system action. Such theories 
are primarily concerned with the overriding end results of sy " 
activity. 27 Although the nature of the dimensions available to 
characterize "output" relative to organisational systems makes any 
such approach to categorizat-ion subjective, the approach still has 
merit for taxonomic research in that it allows ror a qualitative 

assessment of certain system attributes and an ini.e-nsive 

28 

systetn achievement. 

According to these theories, system output consists Oi. Jie 



27op tiler j op . ? PP» 28-29. 

28system acli:levatnani.s ouu-puw, o.. 06-98 

tiple system functions as advanced by Scbpxns * 
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^ following: 

2 ^^ Pj;^oductivity •• ths attsinmontz of ojcganizatxonal goals 05 t 



the fulfillment of organizational purpose. 




2. Organizational Health - the ability of an organization to 

ri'^<r,<-a-;r. itsslf and its productivity in terms of dynamic 

ju 30 

interaction of the organization and its environment. 

3. Integration Potential - the ability of the organization to 



mesh the needs of individuals and/or groups within the 

31 

organization to organizational goals. 

Feedback - organizational evaluation or the inspection and/or 

modification of inputs relative to the response of the 

32 

organization or its environment to system activity. 



29Talcott Parsons s >^»Susgestions for a Sociological Approach to 
the Theory of Organizations,®® Administrative Science Quarter^, Voi 
I (June, 1956), pp. 64~67. 



the 

.C 



Go Bennis, ®®Toward a 'Truly* Scientific Management: ^ ^ 

Concept of Organizational Health,®® in 

the Society for General Systems Research, Vol. ViX, 1962, pp. 20.;- 
82. 



^^Schein, o£. clt. , pp. 9 7-9 8 < 



Essentially the concept of feedback as advanced by Ralpn 

Mo Stogdill in Individi 
Oxford University Press 1959 « 
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p. 

f Productivity can be vir zed in terms of product or services 

li" 

? utility 5 organizsational bealtn can be assessed in terms oa. proced** 

: ural adaptability, identity sense, and capacity to test reality; 
integx'ation potential can be revealed through the extent of group 
decision-making, individual self-actualization, and individual 
change-flexibility miinifest in organizational activity; and, 
feedback can be viewed -in terms of desirability of, or penetration 
of, organizational evaluation. Together such outcome dimensions pro- 
vide a framework for the output analysis of system activity. They 
can be subjectively rated as to the extent of their presence indi- 



eating both the openness of a system and the system’s ability to 



maintain a d^mamlc existence (steady state). By sealing 
subjective ratings (from low to high degree) outcome profiles can be 
obtained. For taxonomic research this kind of characterization 
permits convenient comparisons of classified objects in order to 
assess similarities and dissimilarities in terms of specific var- 
iables or general scale profiles. 



such 



^^The greater the extent or degree of presence of any or all of 
these dimensions in system "output” the more "open" is the system 
and the more "dynamic" (as opposed to static or entropic) xs uie 
system’s life-state. 
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The. Derived Classification Schemes for Taxonomic Research 

The classification or characterization of specimens (herein 
behavior units within the educational organizational context) for 

taxonomic purposes is necessarily xn terms of both sxmilaricxes and 

dissimilarities.^^ Members of a taxonomic class or order are both 

similar to each other and dissimilar to members of other classes or 

’orders.' The taxonomist's criteria for sorting, specimens into ordered 

groupings are, in essence, (1) minuteness of and. (2) 

multiplicity of similarities.^^ Conversely, lack or resemblance and 

dissimilarity may also be applied in sorting the subjects of t^o- 

nomy. Any classification approach or scheme in taxonomic research 

needs to account for these matters. 

/ 

Since no one all-inclusive systems theory exists and since 
available systems theories have specific focr and limited ranges of 
utility, a multi-schema approach using the four above cited theo- 
retical emphases was devised for this researcii* This approach nas its 
advantages in providing a multi-perspective view or the phenomena 
under study and in maximising the possibility of applying the order- 
ing or sorting criteria of minuteness of resemblance and mul.tipiicity 
of similarities. The greater the number of characteristics used in 



^^See George Gaylord S:i ^ ® - ■ l *~ ■ - I ll.W'll. ■ .M 

New York: Columbia Urolversity Press, 1961, pp. 23 ff. 

, p. 88 
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sorting spocitnsnSj the greater is the assurance that crucial and 
significant characteristics will be accounted for. Classification 
indices (or significant characteristics) can be more accurately 
revealed by such an approach and not assumed as may be the case 
when using a relatively small or highly selective number of charac- 
teristics. 

The four derived systems classification schemes used in this 
taxonomic inquiry into organizational behavior xn educatxon^ inclu- 
ding their theoretical referents, kinds of categories, and intended 
functions for this research, can be explicated as follows: 

1. CIASSIFIGATXON APPROACH I: Comprehensive Systems Char^- , 
terization Scheme . 

Derivation: from **systems theories of the wnole or com- 
prehensive systems theories. 

Classification Categories s actors, inputs, organizational 






mechanism(s) , organizational subsystem(s) , outputs, and 

\ 

locus of forces. 

Method of Characterizing Specimens: verbal description re- 

fi ■■ I-H f — ii n ■■ i •iwwi 

lative to the above categories or each unit of organiza- 
tional behavior. 

Function : (1) to organize each behavioral unit or specimen 

into an orderly, workable *Vho ?%.©** in terms of basic sy seems 
terminology and concepts; and (2) to reduce data relative 
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to each behavioral specimen into a form amenable to inspec 
tion or content analysis for sorting (classification) pur- 



poses. 4 

CIASSIFICATION APPROACH II : Input-Output Linkage 

systems) Scheme 

Derivation: from process or subsystem theories usxng stan- 

dard organizational terminology and standard educational 
task areas and terminology to provide specific operational 
subcategories within the framex^ork of the process or sub- 

m 

system theories. , , 

Class if lcat5-on Categories ; 3.nputs in the form of operands 
(information, energy, and resources) and operators (control 
structures, operations, and personnel); functional sub- 
systems of the following types— administrative, supervisory 
instructional, purpose determination, personnel, record 
keeping, client-constituent relations, business management, 
and negotiation; and output in the form of productivity 
(products or performance) , af fectivity , and feedback (in- 
ternal and eKternal). 



Method of Characterizing Specimens ; checking the presence 
of detailed attributes (subdivisions of the above generic 



classification categories) on a structured worksheet^ 
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Function; to microscopically characterize behavioral spe- 
cimens in terms of (1) inputs, subsystems, and outputs; and 
(2) input-output linkage through functional subsystems. 

3. CLASSIFICATION APPROACH III: Analysis of System Properties — 

States Processes , 

Derivation ; from theories of universal open system proper- 
ties. 

Classification Categories; input, output, input-output 
relationship, steady state, relationship of functional sub- 
systems, self-regulation, feedback, negentropy, progressive 
segregation, progressive mechanization, and equilibrium. 

' Method of Characterizing S pecimens ; checking appropi.iate 

mt u nm ummmm «j i n _ iii 

detailed characteristics under each category on a structured 
worksheet. 

Function ; to macroscopically characterize behavioral spe- 
cimens at a given point in time-space in terms of the uni- 
versal properties exhibited by all open systems. 

. 4. CUSSIFICATION APPROACH IV; Output Malzsls gch^e . 

Derivation ; from output theories or system outcome analysis. 

Classification Categories ; productivity (in terms' of pro- 
duct and services utility) , organizational health (in terms 
of adaptability, identity sense, and reality test capacity). 



i 
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integration potential (in tenas of self-actualization, 

■group decision.t.aking, and individual change flexibility), 
and feedback (in terms of desirability and penetration) . 
Method of r.haracterizing Specimens; ratxng of each or the 
classification catej^ries on a four-point scale relatxve to 
degree of presence (from low to high) and plotting profxles 

for each specunen# 

punction ; (1) to qualitatively assess system output 
variables and system achievement, and (2) to xndxcai.e tnc 
degree of "openness" evinced in system action. 

The.rationale for this^four scheme approach can be clarified^ 
further by illustrating pictorially the relationshxp of the classx 

fication schemes. Figure 6 below attempts to do this. 



LJ. 



J 
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Figure 6 



Relationship of the four classification schemes 
^ derived from systems theory 
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Thus, Approach I provides a comprehensive look at the specimens. 
Approach'll charactiFize's in detail the input-output linkage and 
transformation process,. Approach III focuses upon the universal char- 
acteristics or properties of all open systems, and Approach IV repre. 
sents a ^.aiitative asse^^^^^ system output or the end product 

variabU^^^^fetem action,^ Together the approaches provide a com- 






prehens 5 j?e^^iled,'and multi-perspective characterization of the , 
subjects of this taxonomic inquiry. 

The specific tools used in characterizing specimens or behavioral 
units in this research folloxj in the form they were used. Operational 
definitions of the terms used on the worksheets appear in Chapter 
Addendum I. The definitions are listed according to the worksheet 
to which they apply. It should be noted that the major or essential 
definitions (those relating to fundamental systems concepts and 
higher level categories in the classification schemes) represent 
collations of definitions from the literature, the essence of current 
systems thought, and/or weight of usage in systems literature. 

Minor or detailed definitions are largely derived from common usage. 
Those terms not defined (those with most obvious meanings) should 
Ijq rcla.’tlvQ tio p3Ccva.ji.Xi.ng use. 
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Classification worlcsheet— I 
Comprehensive Systems Characterization Scheme 



Specimen^ 



Actor (s) : 



Input (s) : 



Organizational 
Mechanism (s) : 



Organizational 
Sub-system(s) : 



Output (s) : 






or 



Topic 



Locus M Loci of Forces; 

/I 



System 



Subsystem 






Mai or 


Minor _ 




. . 


• 




1 


i 



Equal 



ammnmmmu 
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Classsif ication \^orkshcet: II 
Input-Output Linkage (Subsystems) Scheme 



Specimen^ 



1.0 

1.1 



(D- 


1. 


11 


(2)^ 


"“ 1 . 


111 


(3)^ 


Zy* 


112 


(4). 


1 . 


113 


(5)^ 


1. 


U4 


(6). 


1. 


12 


(7)^ 


“l. 


121 


(8) 1 . 


1211 


(9)_ 


1. 


12111 




12112 




11113 


(12) 1. 


1212 


(13)_ 


1. 


12 12 1 


(14)_ 


Il* 


12122 


(15)_ 


II* 


122 


(16)_ 


_1. 


1221 


(17)_ 


*"l. 


12211 


(18)_ 


"l. 


12212 


(19)_ 


1. 


12213 


(20) 


“ 1 . 


1222 



( 21 ). 

( 22 ). 

(23) . 

(24) . 

(25) . 



(26). 

(27) . 

(28) . 

(29) . 

(30) . 



1.12221 

“ 1.12222 

“l.l3 

"1.131 

"l.l32 

Il*2 

1.21 

* 1.211 

* 1.2111 

* 1.2112 

* 1.212 



(31) . 

(32) . 

(33) . 

(34) . 

(35) . 

(36) . 

(37) . 

(38) . 

(39) . 

(40) . 

(41) . 

(42) , 

(43) . 
(A5) 

(46) 

(47) 

(48) 

(49) 



1.22 
1.221 
1.222 

1.223 

1.224 

1.225 

1.2251 

1.2252 

1.226 
1.2261 
1.2262 

1.227 

1.228 

1.23 
*1.231 
*1.232 

1.233 

1.234 



INPUTS , 

Operands 

Information 
Message 
Inquiry 
Expectations 
Strategy 

Energy (behavior) 
Rational Behavior 
Performance 
Individual 
Individuals • 
Group(s) 
Interaction 
Individuals 
Groups 

Irrational Behavior 
• Performance 
Ind ividual 
Individuals 
Group (s) 
Interaction 
Indi vidua Isv. 

Groups 
Resources 
Material 
....Human 
Operators 

Control Structures 
Formal 

Legitimized 
Institutionalized 
Informa 1 (opera t ive 
role) 

Operations (processes) 
Decoding 
Advisory 
Decision-making 
Communication 
Memory 

Formal (conscious) 
Informal (unconscious) 
Work 
Routine 
Special 

Rectification (check) 
Encoding 
Personnel 
Individual 
Ind ivi duals 
Small Group 
Large Group 



2.0 FUNCTIONAL SUB-SYSTEMS 



(50) 2.1 


Administrative 


(51) 2.11 


Decision Making 


(S2)_2.l2 


Commun i ca t ion 


(53)312.13 


Policy 


(54) 2.131 


Formulation 


(55)_2.132 


Interpre ta t ion 


(56) 2.133 


Enforcing 


(57) 2.134 


Revision 


(58) 2.14 


Rules and Regulations 


(59) 2.141 


Formulation 


(60)_2.142 


Interpretation 


(61) 2.143 


Enforcing 


(62) 2.144 


Revision 


(63) 2.15 


Arbitration (of* conflict) 


(64) 2.151 


In t ra - 0 rgan i za t i ona 1 


(65)_2.152 


Interstitial 


(66) 2.153 


Ext ra -orga n 1 za t iona 1 


(67) 2.154 


Between Spheres 


(68) 2.16 


Research 


(69) 2.161 


Operations 


(70) 2.162 


Program 


(71) 2.163 


Personnel 


(72) 2.164 


Clients 


(73) 2.17 


Work 


(74) 2.171 


Routine 


(75) 2.172 


Special 


(76) 2.2 


Supervisory 


(77) 2.21 


Control 



(79) _2.221 

( 80 ) _ 2.222 

( 81 ) _2.223 

(82) 2.23 



(83) . 

(84) . 

(85) . 

( 86 ) . 



2.3 

■“2.31 

*2.32 

*2.321 



(87) __2.322 

(88) 2.323 



(89) . 

(90) . 

(91) . 

(92) . 

(93) . 

(94) . 

(95) . 

(96) . 

(97) . 



2.324 

5.325 

5.33 

5.34 

2.35 
■*2.4 

“ 2.41 

*■ 2.42 

"■ 2 . 421 




(98) _2.422 

(99) _2.5 
(100)_2.51 
(301)_2.511 

(102) _2.512 

(103) 2.513 



Development 
Orientation 
Improvement 
Re- training 
Advisory 

Instructional 

Teaching 

Curriculum 

Development 

Testing 

Implementation 

Modification 

Revision 

Extra - curr i culum 
Materials 
Facilitation 
Purpose Determination 
Goals (educational) 
Objectives 
Operation 
Program 
Personnel 

Organizational Staff 
Recruitment 
Selection 
Assignment 
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(139) . 

(140) 

(141) . 

(142) 
(143‘ 
(144 
(145 

146) ’ 

147) . 
IAS 
'149 
,150 
151 . 

(152) 

U53). 

(154). 



514 Orientation 

515 Development 

516 Separation 
52 Pupil Services 
521 Health 

Physical 
Ilental 
Testing 

523 Advisory 

5231 Guidance 

5232 Counseling 

5233 Placement 

524 Pood 

525 Transportation 
,526 Control 
,6 Record Keeping 
, 61 Staff 
,611 Professional 
.612 Non-professional 

62 Student 

621 Health 

622 Academic 

63 .Fiscal 

64 Facilities . 

7 Client-Constituent 

Relations 

71 Information 

711 Dissemination. 

712 Clarification 

72 Participation 
,721 Maintenance 
,722 Assistance 
,723 Developmental 
,8 Business Management 
,81 Financial Affairs 
.811 Budgeting 

(allocation of funds) 
.812 Purchasing 
813 Remuneration 
82 Physical Plant 
821 Planning 

Maintenance 
Modification 
Improvement 
825 Addition 
9 Negotiation 

91 Employees 

911 Professional Staff 

912 Non-professional 

92 Other Governmental 

Agencies 

93 Community 

931 At large 

932 Groups 



2 . 

‘ 2 . 

' 2 . 

" 2 . 

■* 2 . 

" 2 . 

“ 2 . 

”2. 

~ 2 . 

" 2 . 

"a. 

”‘ 2 . 

2 . 

“ 2 . 

2 . 



822 

823 

824 



3. 

3. 

U55)~3- 
(1561 3. 

(157)^^3. 
(158 3. 

(159) _3- 

(160) _3. 

(161) ^3. 

(162) 3. 

(163) Z3- 

(164) 3. 
(165 )Z3- 

(166) 3- 

(167) Z3- 

(168) _3. 

169) _3- 

170) _3- 

.171) ^3. 

(172)_3. 

(173 )_3- 



0 OUTPUT 

1 Productivity 
11 Product 
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174 

175, 

176, 
(177.. 

178) . 

179) . 

180) 
fi8i); 
( 182 ). 

(183). 
(184 ' 
U85, 
U86 

(187 )„ 

Bgi: 

(190) _ 

(191) _ 

(192) 1 

(193 ) _ 

(194 ) _ 

(195) 
(196 
(197 
(198 

(199 ) _ 

(200) 

(201) 1 



111 
1111 
1112 
112 

113 

1131 

1132 

114 

1141 

1142 

115 

1151 

1152 

1153 

1154 

116 
1161 
1162 

117 

118 

119 



,3. 

3 • 

3 • ' - 

3.12 Pe r f ormanc e 



Information 

Written 

Oral 

Decisions 

Policy 

Formulation 

Revision 

Rules and Regulation 
Formulation 
Revision 
Resources 
Personnel 
Course of Study 
Facilities 
Fiscal 
Planning 
Strategy 

. Operational Plans 
Records 
Research 
Contract 



121 Behavior 

1211 Rational 

1212 Irrational. 

122 Decision Transmit 

123 Information Trans- 
mission 

124 Policy 

1241 Enforcement 

1242 Interpretation 

125 Rules and Reg^'-la- 

tions 

3.1251 Enforcement^ 

*3.1252 Interpretation 

'3! 126 Arbitration 

’'■^.127 Consultation 

128 V/ork 



3. 

,3. 

3. 

“3. 

13 . 

3. 

”■3. 

"3. 

■"3. 



3 

“3.2 Affectivity 

“3. 

"3. 

“3. 

“■3. 

~3. 



3. 

’3. 

”3. 

”3. 

'3. 



21 

211 

212 

22 

221 

222 

23 

231 

232 
233 



(202)_3.234 



Organization 

Professional Staff 
Non-professional 
Clients 

Students 

Parents 

Interstitial Groups 
Board of Education 
PTA 

Citizen Advisory 
Groups 

Other 



er|c 
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^(203) 3.24 

(204) __3.241 

(205) 3.242 

(206 ) _ 3.243 

(20 V ) ^3.25 

(208) _3.251 

(209) 3.252 

(210) ^3.253 

(211) 3.26 

(212) 3.261 

(213) ^3.262 

(214) _3.263 

3.3 



Supra-Educational 

Organizations 
Intermediate (County) 
State 
Federal 

Extra-Organizational 

Parents 

Citizens 

Community 

Profession 

Individual (s ) 

Associations 

Movements^ 

Feedback 









(215) „3.31 

(216) ^3.311 

(217) ^3.3111 

(218 )_3. 3112 

(219) 3.312 

(220) __3.3121 
(221 )„3. 3122 

(222) ^3.32 

(223) _3.321 

(224 ) _3. 3211 

(225) ^3.3212 

(226) _3.322 

(227) ^3.3221 

(228) ^3.3222 



Internal 
Positive 
Ongoing 
Post facto 
Negative 
Ongoing 
Post facto 
External 
Positive 
Ongoing 
Post facto 
Negative 
Ongoing 
Post facto 




I 

: 




% 



» 



H 
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specimen 



OL. Input: 

300) Routine (Ordinary) 

301) SpeciaD- 

302) Crises 

2. Output: 

'306) Routine (Ordinary) 

307) Special 

308) 3^risis 



Classification Worksheet III 
Analysis of System Properties — States and Processes 



(303) Action 

(304) , ?ganization 

(305) Policy 



( 309 ) Functional 

( 310 ) Dy s f imc t i onal 

( 311 ) Non-f vine ti anal 



3. Input-Output Relationship:-" 

(312) Direct -(315)_Unchanged 

( 313 ) ^Indirect ( 316 ) Adapted 

014) ^None (317) ^Changed 



318) Energy Increase 

I 319) Energy Equivalence 

'32O) Energy Loss 



4. Steady State (System Life State): , 

321) Maintained Unchanged (324) Stable >326) Responsive 

322) Progressive Modification (325) Permeable (327) Adaptive 

323) Regressive Modification ^ (328)^^Inflexible 



5. Relationship of Functional Subsystems: 
‘329) Close (333) Formal 

330) „V/orkable (334) ^Informal 

331) Impeded 

332) None 



(335) Programmed 

(336) Spontaneous 



6. System Self-regulation: 

337) Complete (341) I'ixed 

338) Partial (342) Ad hoc 

339 ) I^Iinimal ( 343 ) Accidental 

340) None 

7* Feedback (Information Plow): 

347 ) unlimited i 350 ) Formal 

348 ) ^Limited ( 351 ) ^Informal 

349) None 

(Tendencies toward:) 



(334)^ Reflexive 

(345) Cognitive Immediate 

(346) Cognitive Delayed 



(352 ) Intermittent 

(353 ) ^Continuous 

(354) Proportional 

(355) _Relay 



8, Negehtropy 

9. Progressive 
Segregation 

10* progressive 
. Mechanization 

11. Equilibrium 



o 

ERIC 



Degree of Existence 


High 


Mod. ! 


! 

Low 1 


None 


(356) 


(360) 


(364) 


(368) 


(357) 


( 361 ) _ 


(3^51 


( 369) 


( 358). 
1 (3_59.I 


1362L. 


(367) 


(370) 

1(371)! 



State of Tendency 


Incr._ 


Remain 1 
Same 1 


Decr« 


(372) 


(376) 1 


(380) 


(373) 


( 377 ) ..1 


1 (381) 


( 374 )~ 


(378 ) 


i' ( 38.2.) 


i ( 315J 


(379) . 


1 (383)1 



Classification Worksheet IV 
Output. Analysis Scheme 



SUBJECTIVE OUTPUT RATING SCALE 



Specimen 



I. Productivity 



II* Organizational 
Health 



jproduct utility 
Services utility 

(adaptability 

1 

^ identity 



reality test 
capability 



III. Integration 



pelf-actuaiization 

f . 

j group decision- 
<Jtnaking 



individual change 
^flexibility 



;V. Feedback 



\ 

j*^e sir ability of 

c 

^penetration of 
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Applying the Classification Schemes 
/ to Behavior Specimens 

The four systems schemes devised for characterizing organize- 
tional behavior in education were used to classify the 90 behavioral 



units (0,T,U,*s or "specimens**) that are the subjects of this taxo- 
nomic research. These behavioral units as noted elsewhere were oh- 
tained from two particular forms of educational organization— the 
public school district and a private institution of higher education. 
In classifying the behavioral units using the systems approaches ii 
•was necessary to look beyorid the units or O.T.IJ, *s in order to permit 
detailed classification. In addition to the unit or 0,T,U, being 
considered, information from other O.T.U, *s and special background 
data provided by the field study were used. Even with such other 
data it was not always possible to operate at the greatest level of 
specificity and, at times, use of more generic characterization 

categories was required, 

\ 

Each **collected and mounted** behavioral unit or specimen from 
the source organizations was classified according to the various 
schemes by tx *70 researchers working independently. Comparison or 



the independent classifications for the schemes 



in approaches I, 




and III revealed that a high degree of inter-rater reliability 
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was achieved. Very seldom (in less than one per cent of the possible 
instances) was it necessary to resolve a classification discrepancy 
by the use of definitions or joint-rater reassessment; rather, errors 
of omission (e.g., failing to check or overlooking a relevant char- 
acteristic) were typical of the relatively few classification 
differences (approximately three per cent). Inter-rater reliability 
relative to approach IV (the subjective output rating scheme) was 
not as great as for the other approaches. The lack of specific 
operational criteria for "degree of prese^lce" resulted in one rater 
tending to use higher scale values for rating output variables then 
the other rater. However, the configuration of the profiles realized 
was similar and the overall classifications comparable. This gen- 



erally high level of inter-rater reliability contributes to the 
objectivity of the classification process and was due in part to the 
detailed operational definitions that guided the classification 



process 
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Since it is beyond the scope of this document to present tne 
detailed classifications of all of the behavioral units, the char- 



36obviously related to inter-rater used, 

familiarity of the raters with development’ of 

Such resulted from the of fonrulating operational 

the classification schemes, that the level of inter- 

d. finitions for the study It xs understanding of the 

rater reliabilxty achxeved can "training for use" would be 

concepts and terminology * j' them to anply the classifi- 

Sn schemes x.ith a like degree of inter-rater relxabxlxty. 



1 > 



o 
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acterization of two such units in terms of the four classification 
schemes will be described. For illustrative purposes one unit each 
was chosen from the public school and higher education contexts. The 

V 

units selected illustrate quite well the application of the general 
class5»fication procedures and are rather central specimens to the 
presentation in the data analysis section of this chapter. (The 
units are #M, and #75 as found in Chapter III.) 



\ 

Classification of ”A Prospective Teacher Interview,” Behavioral Unit #4- 

The verbal characterization of this behavioral unit on Worksheet I 
(the Comprehensive Systems Characterization Scheme) in terms of general 

CJ^ 

systems terminology and a generai^c^ inclusive view of the specimen 
was as follows: 



Actor (s): Superintendent; High School Principal; Teacher 

candidate; and Superintendent of a near-by district. 



Input (s); Actors; Actors perceptions and expectations; and Work, 
Decis5.on, and Communication processes. 

Organizational Mechanism (s) : Interview; and Personal background 

check on candidate via telephone. 

Organizational Subsystem (s) : Administrative; and Personnel 



(recruitment and selection) , 



/ 



^ ■ 

I'' 

' 4 . 

r<! . 

O utputs s Decision to hire candidate j Ofrer of contract (salnry 
' conditional on reconiinendation) ^ and Ag^^ement that accep- 

tance or rejection of contract is to. come after candidate 
interviews for another position* 

Loci of Forces; Major, from an organizational subsystem; and 
Minor, from the environment. 




Classification of this behavioral unit on Worksheet II (input' 
Output Linkage Scheme) in terms of the specific characteristics in 
this scheme was as follows : 



Input: Operand Inputs in the form of (a) Information-Expectation 

(Characteristics #4) on the part of the Superintendent, 
Principal, and Candidate., (b) Energy-Rational Behavior- 
Individuals (Characteristic #13) --the interaction pf the 
Superintendent, Principal, and Candidate in the inter- 
view situation^ eiid Resources-Huioan (Cliesracteristic , 
#25)— the teacher candidate; and Operator Inputs in the 
£orm of (a) Control StructureS"**"Formal (Characteristic 
#27)~=behavior is obviously controlled by the formal 
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school organization but greater specificity (in terms 



of legitimized or institutionalized control) is not 
evidenced in the specimen itself or the background data 



on the schqpj.,. system, (b) Operations (Processes) -Bed- 
• i sionHumkii^ and Routine Work (Character- 









istics #34l #35, and #40)— a decision is to be made, 

. O. 

relevant information transmitted, and the kind of work 
done usual or normative to the system, and (c) Personnel- 



Individuals (Characteristic #47)— the involvement of the 



Superintendent and Principal with no evidence that these 
organizational members function as a formal or estab- 
lished group in any sense of the word, 

T.'^inctional Subsystems: The Administrative Subsystem in terms of 

i t rmm > m wi ■ 

5 * 

Decision-making and Communication (Characteristics #51 
and # 52 ) --administrative decision-making (choice between 
alternatives: to hire and to offer contract) and infor- 

mation processing occurs in the specimen; Personnel- 
Organizational Staff subsystem in terms of Recruitment 
and Selection (Characteristics #101 and #102) — the be- 
havioral unit involves the attraction, and* the evalu- 
* ation and selection of personnel; and the Business Kan- 
agement-j^Financial Affairs subsystem in terms or Remun- 
eration (Characteristic #140) --the salary for the position 
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Output : 



o 

ERIC 



is considered and determined in the specimen. 

productivity-Product-Informstion in an Oral form (Characte,. 
istic # 158 )-one result|| of the behavioral interaction is 

. A -D 1 nft in the form of Operational Plans 

information, and -Planning ’ 

- . • Tf is a<»reed ^^fe the candidate will 

(Characteristic #173)— it iS Co 

decide after interviewing for another' position and that the 
salary is contingent upon a recommendation to be processed; 
productivity-performance in terms of Rational Behavior (Char- 
acteristic #179)-the behavior of the Superintendent is pur-, 
posive (directed toward obtaining an organisational member), 
and in terms of Information Transmission (Characteristic 
# 182 )— information is transmitted betvjeen the members xn 
the interaction situation; Affectivity-Organisation 
(Characteristic #192)-the organisation will, in feet, 
be affected by the candidate's acceptance or rejection 



of the job offer (greater specificity not possible ^ue 
to available evidence in specimen) an^Piofession 






Individual (Characteristic #212)— the candidate is af 
feoted by the interaction and at the time is simply a 
member of the teaching profession; and Feedback-Internal 
-positive-post facto (Characteristic #218) -reinforcing 
evaluative information is evinced (e.g.j ^_cand3jate_£_ 



reply, "Eager") an^Kegative»Post facto (Cha<.acteriswic 






<• 






#221)--eval’-Jative information against the direction of 
system activity is also present (e.g., the near-by Superin- 
tendent initially did not remember the candidate). In 
all instances the feedback in the process sense is aA-tei. 

the fact*” 



The c^iiisification of this behavioral unit on Worksheet III. 

Analysis of System Properties - States and Processes) was as follows; 

Input ; Routine (Characteristic #300)~“the input state (action 
state on obtaining personnel) is ordinary or normative to 
the system} and Organization (Characteristic #o04)”"the input, 
state is functional in terms of organizational maintenance 
(the provision of organization members) . 

Output ; Routine (Characteristic #306)— the output state (that of 
selecting an organizational member) is ordinary or normative 
to the system; and Functional (Characteristic #309)— this 
state contributes to the positive fulfillment Oi system pur 
poses (the selection of members and perpetuation of the organ 

ization) . 

Inout-Output Relationship ; Direct (Characteristic #312) -the in- 
itial and teradnal states (tims]_ and timeg or ti and t2> are 
essentially immediate, effective, and consequential; 
Unchanged (Characteristic #315)— no change or modifrcation 
is made in the content or goals of system activity 



o 
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from ti to t2i and Energy Equivalence (Characteristic 

• 

#319) — output resultants approximate and neither sur- 
pass or fall short of intended system activity goals. 
Steaf ^^^ State ; Maintained Unchanged (Characteristic #321) --the 
system steady state is unaltered (neither changed to a 
more or less functional state); Stable (Characteristic 
#324) the system state gives evidence of being able to 
withstand the impinging forces (feedback re candidate and 
candidate's desire to interview for another position); 
and Adaptive (Characteristic #327)— the system consciously 

encompasses impinging forces (above). 

' . • 

Relationship of Functional Subsystems ; Close (Characteiistic 
#329)— the Superintendent's relationships to the Principal 
and the reference giver are maximizing; Formal (Charac- 
teristic #333) --these relationships are controlled by the 

legitimized organizational structure; and Programmed 

• * . * 

(Characteristic #335) --the relationships are fixed by the 
organizational structure. 

System Self-Regulation ; Complete (Characteristic #337) --the 
controlling of system action is total (full adjustment 
to impingements on the system) ; Ad hoc (Characteristic 
#342)— al regulsition (e.g. , of obtaining reference or 
establishing operational plans for acceptance-rejection 



o 
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^‘of job offer) results from specially devised or sit«^^ 
uational means; and Cognitive Immediate (Characteristic 
#345)-- regulation is rational (thought out and especially 
devised) and achieved without delay. 

Feedback; Limited (Characteristic #348)— the reference is not 

initially achieved and the candidate does not accept the 
job offer at t 2 » Formal (Characteristic #350)— feedback 
flows through prescribed organisational channels; and 
Continuous (Characteristic #353) --evaluative information 
occurs throughout the unit,^ 

Kegentropy ; Exists to a Moderate Degree (Characteristic #^00)-- 
due to the order within the unit of activity but not 



High Degree since complete order (job acceptance) is not 
achieved; and Increasing State (Characteristic #376)-- 
declsion to hire candidate, to seek reference, and to 
set operational plans for the candidate s decision give 



evidence of increasing order and complexity. 

Procressive Segregation; Moderate (Characteristic vr3Sl)— since 

there is some heirarchical ordering of subsystems (infor- 



mation gathering and operational planning) in this unit 
and Remains the Same (Characteristic #378) --since there 
is no increase or decrease in the state of tendency 



noted. 
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I Progressive Mech anization ; Exists in a Low Degree (Characteristic 
I .. #366)— only operational plans for a decision are fixed 

as arrangements between ti and t2; and Remains the Same 
(Characteristic #378) --no increase or decrease in the 

■V • 

state of the tendency is noted. 

Equilibrium ; Exists in a Low Degree (Characteristic #367) — 
there is some inertia (indecision re acceptance) still 
evidenced (in spite of * ’’eagerness") at t2; and Decreasing 
State (Characteristic #373)— inertia decreases somewhat 
from t^ to t2 due to the seeking of reference information 
and the determination of operational plans for the can- 
didate's decision, 

J 

The classification of this behavioral unit on Worksheet IV 
(Output Analysis Scheme) in terms of scale ratings of 0 = none, I “ 
low, 2 = moderate, and 3 - high (degree of) was as follows: 

Product utility ; Moderate (2) — the acceptance decision is not 
yet reached and full usefulness is not yet realized. 

Services utility: High (3)*^essistance potential for decision 

* 

activity is maximally achieved. 

Adaptability; High (3).--the organization is flexible to both 
the candidate's desire to look at another posri-iLon and to 
forthcoming reference data. 
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Identity ; Moderate (2)— the organization evinces what its 

goals are and what it is to do but to neither a high or 

low degree. 

Reality Test Capacity ; Moderate (2)— the organization searches 
out and capitalizes on relevant environmental properties 

(the candidate and reference giver), 

Self-Actualization ; High (3) -candidate can maximize individual 
goals by choosing between two positions. . ^ 

Group Decision-Making ; ' Moderate (2) -the Principal is involved 
to some degree in the decision-making process* 

Individual Chan ge Fle^cibility ; Lov? (1)— only a slight modi- 
fication in terms of operational plans is achieved to 

accomodate candidate. 

Desirability of Feedback ; High (3) -“evaluative information is 
actively sought by both parties, 
penetration of Feedback; Moderate (2)— complete evaluative in- 
formation (the desired decision on the part of the can- 
didat<^ has not yet (at t2) entered the system although 
other evaluative information has been received. 

*' ' * • * ' * • * »v 

Classification of "Student Cov^ Change^ Beha]idor^ #75 - Due 

to the extensive description needed to illusi-rcite how tne rou,. scaeuiw 
systems classification approach is applied to behavioral units, this 
second unit will’be illustrated in terms of only the classification 

O •*“ ./ . * • * • '* * * 

:RiC 
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k 

^ categories employed. However, in instances vThere different charac- 
^ teristics than used in classifying the foregoing specimen have been 
! observed, these will be described in detail for the reader’s infor- 
j mation. 

Verbal characterization of this unit on Worksheet I (the Com- 

I . • ' 

; prehensive Systems Characterization Scheme) was as follows: 

•« V 

Actor (s ) : Dean; Student; Professor; and Cleric, 

Inputs : Actors; and Student’s request for course change, 

■ 

Organizational Mechanisrn(s) ; Informal conference. 

Organizational Subsystem(s) : Administrative; and Pupil Placement, 

O utput (s ) : Course change effected; Student advised of procedure; 

and Plan for informing instructor of new course of student 
formulated. 

Locus of Forces ; Major, from organizational subsystems. 

Classification of this behavioral unit on Worksheet II (Input- 
Output Linkage Scheme) was as follows : 

% 

Inputs in the form of (a) Information- Inquiry 

■ (Characteristic #3) --a formal request was made by the 

% • 

student, (b) Information-Expectations (Characteristic 
#4), and (c) Energy-Rational Behavior-Interaction- Indi- 
viduals (Characteristic #13) ; and Operator Inputs in the 
form of (a) Control Structures-Formal-Legitimized 
(Characteristic #28)— prescribed organizational controls 



and authority (via Dean and course change procedure) were 

used, (b) Operations-Advisory, “Decision-Making, and 

-Routine Work (Characteristics #33, #34, and #40)— the 
former since the student is receiving consultative advice 
and suggestions, and (c) Personnel-Indivrduals (Character- 
istic #47), 

Functional Subsystems ; The Administrative Subsystem in terms of 
■ Decision-Making (Characteristic #51) and Routine Work 

(Characteristic #74)— an ordinary organizational task (the 
processing of a course transfer) is performed; and Per- 
sonnel-Pupil Services- Placement (Characteristic #115) — 

* • « 
the student is placed in an appropriate learning situation 

“N 

i 

(a class to meet training goals). 

Output ; Productivity-Product-Decision (Characteristic #159) — 
a terminal choice from alternative is made; Productivity- 
Performance-Decision Transmission (Characteristic #181)— 
the decision is transmitted (or plans for transmission made) 
to all concerned in the specimen; Affectivity-Clients- 
Student (Characteristic #196)-the decision (output) 
directly affects the student; an(T Feedback- Internal- Positive 
Ongoing (Characteristic # 217 )— evaluative information is 
from within the unit, is reinforcing, and is continuous 
throughout the unit. 
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The classification of this behavioral unit on Worksheet III 
(Analysis of System Properties - States and Processes) v/as as 
follows; 

Input : Routine (Characteristic #3.00); and Action (Characteristic 

#303) since system work was to be done. 

Output ; Routine (Characteristic #306) ; and Functional (Char- 
acteristic #309) • 

Inp ut -Out put Relationship ; Direct (Characteristic #312) ; Un- 
changed (Characteristic #315); and Energy Equivalence (Char- 
acteristic #319). ' 

Steady State ; Maintained Unchanged (Characteristic #321) ; Stable 
(Characteristic #324) ; and Responsive (Characterisuic #3z6) 
--the system was quite aware of the impinging forces of. (a) 
certification needs and (b) the instructor’s ability to cope 
with "transferring in" students, and initiated action ac- 
cordingly. 

Relationship of Functional Subsystems ; Workable (Characteristic 
#330) --it was operationally facilitating but not maximizing. 
Formal (Characteristic #333) ; and Programmed (Characteristic 

#335), 

System Self-Regulation ; Complete (Characteristic #337); Fixed 

(Characteristic #341)— all regulation results from consciously 
. « ” * r ' 

prescribed and devised means (follows appropriate channels) ; 

: m m 

o 

I me 
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and -Cognitive Immediate (Characteristic #345). 

Feedback ; Unlimited (Characteristic #347)— evaluative informa- 
tion is not impeded; Formal (Characteristic #350); and 

Continuous (Characteristic #353). 

• • • 

Negentropy ; Exists to a High Degree (Characteristic #350)— a 

maxitoal level of order (complete goal realization is reached) j 

and Increasing State (Characteristic #372). 

«• 

Progressive Segregation ; None (Characteristic #369)— no hier- 
archical ordering of subsystems occurs here. 

ProgJ^essive Mechanization ; None (Characteristic #370)— no or- 
dering of processes as fixed arrangement occurs in this 
specimen. 

Low Degree of Existence (Characteristic ?/^j 67) ; and 
Decreasing State of Tendency (Characteristic #383). 

Classification of this behavioral unit on Worksheet IV (Output 
Analysis Scheme) in terms of scale ratings of 0 = none, 1 *= low, 

2 » moderate, and 3 « high (degree of) was as follows: 

Product utility ; High (3) --ultimate usefulness (the course 
change)^ was realized. 

Services utility ; High (3) , 

Adaptability ; Moderate (2) — the organization is flexible to the 
student *s desire to change courses but to neither a high or 
low degree, 

# 

Identity ; Moderate (2) . 



o 
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-a-V 

-'•4 



Reality Test Capacity ; None (0)-orsani!'ation-environmer>t re- 
lationships are not involved in this unit and not re- 

levant to it. "" 

^Actualization : Moderate (2) -student goals (but only short- 

■ term, immediate goals) can be realized. 

Group nae ision-Making ; Moderate (2). 

Individual Change Flexibility; None (0)— innovation or p 
ration is not involved in this unit, 

nasirability of Feedback ; High (3). 

Penetration of Feedback ; High (3) -the evaluative information 
tends to be used throughout the unit by all of those 

involved. 

annlications - The four systems classification schemes formu- 
lated and applied in this taxonomic research proved to be readrly 
usable classification devices. Although some behavioral units or 
specimens ;:ere more difficult to handle than others (due to the 
kinds and extent of available data), in general, the behavioral 
units under scrutiny could well be characterized according to the ^ ^ 
schemes. Realizing though that other types of behavioral units mxght 
equally well be the subjects of taxonomic inquiry into organxzaxlonal 
: behavior, the four scheme systems approach was tested with other 
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kinds. of specimens. A number of larger, more complex units of organ- 

f / 

izatibhal behavior involving more data, greater detail, and longer 



time spans were classified. Several cases in educational adminis- 

• j ' *• 

tration (long and short, written and filmed) were the subjects of 
this additional test of the schemes. It was found that the 
systems schemes (especially schemes III and IV) could be even more 
easily applied to the more comprehensive, behavioral entities. The 
systems schemes appear to have potential for use with behavioral 
units other than those focused on in this research and the macro- 
scopic schemes seem to be particularly useful in classifying beliavr- 

loral units that take place over extended time periods, a potential 

38 

for developmental or evolutional taxonomy. 



?^The schemes were applied (1) to several x^itten cases from The 
University Council for Educational Administration’s Written Case 
Series (Columbus, Ohio); (2) to a number of educational cases deve- 
loped by graduate students at the University of Rochester; (3) to tie 
filmed case, **The Conference" (Ohio State University, Motion Picture 
Division, Co3.umbus, Ohio); and (4) to the extended case study, "The 
Jackson County Story," by Keith Goldliammer and Frank Farmer of the 
CASEA of the University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon, 

o o 

'^"Evolutional taxonomy is concerned with the growth patterns 
of its subjects and the development of classes in time space. It 
is essentially a dynamic classification fraraev 7 ork concerned with 
Si^eciation and developmental forms, according to Simpson, op, cit . , 
p. 67, the basis of, or focal approach of, modern taxonomy. 
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/ Data Analysis 

Analysis of data consists of comparison of the ninety behavioral 
units that are the subjects of this taxonomic research in terms of the 
characterizations of these units according to the systems classifi- 
cation approaches or schemes. Before looking at some of the results 
of analysis and conclusions that can be dra\m, it is important to dis- 
cuss briefly the ways the classifications of the behavioral units 
according to the various schemes were analyzed. Following this 
examination of analysis procedure, the results of analysis and rele- 
vant conclusions can be more meaningfully treated. The results of 
analysis (the sorting or grouping of behavior units and discussion 
of the groupings) can then be placed in appropriate taxonomic per- 
spective in order to facilitate generalization and, later, the dis- 
cussion of the implications of this aspect of the larger study, • 

• • * . 

Procedure . ’ 

Classification approach "one (the Comprehensive Systems Charac- 
terization Scheme) was designed to organize each behavioral unit or 
specimen into a workable ®*wIiole^* in systems terms and to reauce oata 
relative to each behavioral unit into a form amenable to iiispeccion 
and/or content analysis for sorting purposes. This approach served 



v/ell its first purpose and was 



functional to the overall classiflc 



* o ^ 



tion proce 
Ep|(^iSeable 



ss in terras 
entities. 



of organising the 
Inspection analys 



behav5-oral units into more 
is, however, failed to sort 
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the behavioral units into meaningful taxonomic groupings. Due to the 
eritent of verbal, descriptive data in the scheme one classifications, 
groupings tended to be characterized more in terms of standard organ- 
izational terminology than systems concepts. Analysis of this scheme 
was not pursued further since little promise of more productive re- 
. suits through content analysis (due to the limitations o£ the verbal 
data) could be anticipated. 

Classifications of the behavioral uriits accordi.ng to approaches 
two (Input-Output Linkage Scheme) and three (Analysis of System Pro- 
perties— States and Processes) were subjected to computer analysis 
to determine (1) those characteristics in the schemes used in 
classifying the behavioral units that are the subjects of this tax- 
onomic inquiry, (2) overlap in the use of these characteristics, 
and (3) overlap in characteristics between the behavioral units in 
the study sample. Cards were punched recording presence or absence 
of each of the characteristics on the worksheets for schemes two and 
three for each behavioral unit. These were then processed and form 
the basis for the sorting of behavioral xanits into taxonomic group- 
ings. Three kinds of info 2 nnation resulted from the computer ana- 
lysis and the use of each relative to this analysis section can be 
briefly explicated. First, the computer analysis revealed the ex- 
tent to which each characteristic x^as used in classifying the behav- 
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ioiral units osr spcciTucns and whicli characteristics were nou used* 
This can be utilized to describe the domain represented by the spe- 
cimens in systems terms and to point to potentially discriminating 
characteristics or setp of characteristics. Second, the use over- 
lap for each of the characteristics with each other characteristic 
In these two schemes was indicated. This can be used to reveal 
those characteristics that tend to be llft^ or found together 



in the behavioral unit sample or which are s3monomous or tend to 
characterize or measure the same thing. Third, the number of char- 
acteristics shared in common in terms of presence or absence (over- 
lap) between each behavioral unit with each other behavioral unit was 
obtained* In addition to positive overlap, negative overlaj^jj^those 
characteristics commonly absent from each pair of compared units) 
and total overlap (positive plus negative) were also revealed. This 
analysis can be employed to compare behavioral units or specimens 
in terms of similarities and dissimilarities and as a basis for 
placing behavioral units into ta>:onomic groupings. 

Classification approach four (Output Analysis Scheme) was de- 
vised and developed later in the course of thxs research and was 
analyzed only by inspection. Since characterizations of benavio^al 
units by this scheme are in terms of profiles, they lend themselves 
well to manual inspection analysis procedures. In this researcn 
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;hese characteriaations functioned best to corroborate the results o£ 

:he analysis of classification approaches two and three and xn terms 
>f checking on the "openness" (essentially an output state) of the 
inits and the taxonomic groupings evinced. 

Tbi© Hosults o£ CX9.ssx£xcs.cxon 

general nharacteristios of^ Domajs-A number of generalisations 
about the organisations studied can be made as a result of analysis 
revealing frequency of use for each characteristic in classij-ication 
schemes two and three. Tnese generalisations are descriptive of the 
domain represented by the subjects of this taxonomic inquiry in 
systems terminology and relative to basic systems concepts. They 
can be set forth in both general and more specific terms. 

in general, relative to concepts embraced by the input-output 
linkage scheme (classification approach IX), this organisational 
behavior in education can be characterised as having multiple inputs 
in the form of operands and operators and multiple outputs in the form 
of products, affects, and feedback. As could be expected when 
focusing on members of administrative positions in an organisation, 
inputs were channeled most often into the administrative subsystem 
for processing into output(s). In regard to feedback, the "openness" 
of the organizational systems studied is attested by the i.acu 
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on ly a 



few of the behavioral units was 



feedback not evinced. 



Other more specific observations can be made about the analysis 
of the scheme two classifications. Firsts information inputs were 
most prevalent. In terms of behavioral input, individual performance 
and interactive behavior occurred with equal frequency. Human re- 
sources were operated on, however, considerably more than were ma- 
terial resources. In terms of operator inputs the legitimized formal 
coiktrol structure was used predominantly and decision, communication, 
and routine work processes typify the behavioral units. Interestingly 
Individual work as opposed to group work predominated in spite of the 
fact that operand inputs involved performances and interactions almost 

equally. 

As has been indicated, most ixiput was channeled into the admin- 
istrative subsystem. Kie decision-making and communication sub- 
systems of this subsystem were most frequently used, followed by the 
routine work subsystem. The client-constituent relations subsystem 
and personnel subsystem were next most often utilized in processing 
syst:em input. 



In regard to output information, decisions and operational plans 
represent in almost equal amounts the majority of product outputs in 
these specimens. Information transmission occurred most often as 
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performance productivity. Output affectivity was svinced most rn 
terms. of the organization itself and/or organizational personnel. 

Next most often affected by output were clients, the immediate en- 
vironment, and individuals in the profession. Feedback tended to be 

positive (reinforcing) rather than negative (against the direction 

- 39 

of activity) and predominantly internal as opposed to external. 

The analysis of the scheme three (systems properties— states and 
processes) classifications indicate that it can generally be stated 
that these behavioral units exhibit the qualities of "openness ' and 
to a lesser or greater extent the full range of characteristic pro 
perties of open systems. More specifically, input and output 
•states tended to be routine or normative (65 and 67/90 respectively) 
and to have a direct relationship (88/90). Although inputs were 
mostly action oriented (54/90), a number (32/90) were concerned with 
organizational structure and maintenance. Outputs were almost 



3’lt should be noted that aoootdlnS S SorSl?!™””' 

Iheoty for the Behaviotal Sciences , og. ^en'™item's steady 

Skon bhe fttent^Ve^^h Jich J 

'“"^rSrpoSf fsS S’niu S «d?SlatfvS to intetnel and 
eternal feedback, the latter a more sdsnificant factor in enhancing 
system "openness." 
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totally (83/90) functional. Although system steady state was main- 
tained unchanged in over 857. of the behavioral units (78/90) , a pro- 
gressive modification was noted in 127. (11/90) of the specimens. 
Steady state thus tended to be stable (72/90) but was more likely 
adaptive (40/90) or responsive (32/90) than inflexible. ■ Functional 
subsystems were related formally (85/90) in most of the units and at 
least at a workable level. Self regulation was essentially com- 
plete (69/90) and immediate (85.90). Formal feedback (79/90) 
of an unlimited nature (56/90) predominated and in only four beha- 



vioral, units was no feedback evinced. Negentropy was present to 
some 'degree in all but one specimen and the expected inverse re- 
lationship of it and equilibrium was revealed. In only a few specimens 
was negentropy decreasing (3/90) and equilibrium increasing (4/90). 
Progressive mechanisation was noted in over one-half (47/90) oa. 
the units although progressive segregation was evidenced in only 
20% (18/90) of the specimens. This attests to the formalization 

of the organisational systems studied, and the extent of already 

♦ 

prescribed channels and to soma lesser extent procedures. 



It is apparent from the foregoing description of the domain re- 
presented by the subjects of this taxonomic inquiry that a great deal 
of homogeniety exists. This in no way indicates a lack of discrim- 
inatory pov;ar on the part of the devised classiiication schemi,s. 
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Bather, and as most students of organization would expect, behavioral 

/ 

units from a two tnetnber sample would tend to be homogeneous to a 
noticeable extent. Before it can be determined that the classifi- 
cation schemes are lov? in discriminatory power, application needs to 
be made to a greater number and kinds of educational organizations. 

In fact, as VTill be seen in the next two parts of this analysis 
section, the systems schemes (II, III, and IV) exhibit considerable 
discriminatory power .with the rather homogeneous domain represented 
by the behavioral unit sample, 

A complete tabulation of the use of the characteristics on 

» 

worksheets two and three appears in Chapter Addendum II, Tnose 
groups of characteristics that tend to discriminate can readily 
be noted along with those that have low discriminatory power. The 
former are the groups, sets, or pairs of specific characteristics 
that tend to be used relatively equally while the latter are those 
which load relative to one characteristic in the group or" set. 

It should be noted, however, that all sets that load on a given char- 
acteristic may not be of low discriminatory power since they may, 
in combination with other characteristics, contribute to the sorting 

of behavioral units® 



0verlapp5-ng Characteristics - A nuiiiber of character 5.6 tics on class!- 
fication schemes tv 70 and three were revealed by computer analysis 
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^ to appear consistently together in the classifications or tne behav- 
ioral units. These overlaps were examined to determine whether such 
pairs of characteristics tended merely to be found together or vzhether 
they were synonomous and^ thus» characterized the same thing* In no 

Instance could it be detemined that any of these* items were, in fact, 

' • * * * ' * * . ' 

synonomous or characterized the same thing* Apparently they simply 
had a tendency to occur simultaneously whether by accident or design. 

In no instance did such overlap occur at a level of significance that 

•• • 

ensures that when one is present or not present the other will be IxUe. 
wise present or not present. It can only be concluded that the char- 
acteristics which were found dr not found together occur by chance or 
some causal element not revealed by the analysis. It is, of course, 
possible that the bomogeniety of the sample domain is a factor in tnis 



regard. 

Those characteristics which consistently appeared together were 
the characteristics that tended to be used most often in classifying 
the behavioral units. Most of the characteristics which overlapped 
CKtensively appear in classification scheme III and can be readily 



identified by examining Chapter Addendum II. 

Toward Taxonomic Groupings— The ultimate aim of taxonomic inquiry is 

" . ■ iiM*rTiin nrmrmr— 



the sorting or ordering of phenomena or objects into groups or classes 
so that they can be better understood. The placement of objects inud 
taxonomic groupings not only facilitates the understanding ox. like 
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objects but also helps in understanding the differences and rela- 
tionships between more or less similar objects and categories of 
objects* Two criteria may be applied in assessing the viability of 
a classification scheme (or set of schemes) for taxonomxc xnQuiry* 
Firsts and quite simply, does the scheme (or schemes) sort the ob- 
jects being studied? Second, and of significant import, do the tax- 
onomic groupings derived contribute to the understanding of the ob- 
jects or phenomena so ordered? 

It is to these ultimate purposes of taxonomic inquiry that we now 
turn. Although a number of the characteristics in the systems 
schemes two and three were not used xn classxfyxng the 90 benavioral 

f 

units, and a number of others were used so extensively as to charac- 
terisse the domain of objects, it will be seen that the schemes did 
provide a basis for sorting the behavioral units or specimens and 
that the resulting groupings can be described in terms of systems 
"concepts. It should be cautioned that a taxonomy was not produced; 
certainly the number of specimens studied and the exploratory nature 
of the applicati.on of the classxfxcatxon schemes mx3.xtate agax*,Aot any 
such a pretentious notion. None-the-less similaritxes between be- 
havioral units were revealed by the classification^ and the schemes 
' together functioned to place speexmens xnto dxstxnct group xngs# 
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Once classification strategies have been developed and the sub- 
jects of taxonomic research classified, the taxonomist is confronted 
with two approaches for forming classes or taxonomic groupings. As 
discussed in detail in Chapter II the available approaches are those 
of (1) empirical (or numerical) taxonomy and (2) theoretical taxonomy. 
Obviously some meshing of these approaches does take place in taxono- 
mic research, and, depending upon the purposes of taxonomic inquiry, 
approach or the other might be more utilitarian. Certainly._both 
approaches have their advantages or strengths as well as weaknesses, 
both singly and in combination. 

Since this research is basically exploratory and is concerned 
more vjith testing classification strategies than producing a taxo- 
nomy, the two available approaches for formulating taxonomxc groupings 
will be pursued relative to testing the systems classifications as 
means for formulating groupings that enable the phenomena under study 
to be better understood. It is recognized that some blending of the 
approaches might potentially be of greatest value. However, at this 
point in the development and testing of classification devices for 
taxonomic inquiry into organisational behavior in education it is felt 
that the pure polar approaches will better indicate the viability or 

the schemes. 
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Following is the application of the empirical and theoretical 
approaches toward the formulation of taxonomic groupings based on 
the syatems classifications of the subjects of this research. 

Taasonomte Groupings Using the Empir ical <;Mumerical!> Approach-As noted 
: in Chapter II, the empirical or numerical approach to formulating 
• taxonomic groupings is based upon (1) the strategy of identifying 
an extensive number of characteristics for use in classifying ob 
jects and (2) the derivation of groupings on the basis of similarity 
or number of overlapping characteristics between the objects clas- 
sified, The systems schemes as developed (particularly schemes «-wo 
end three) lend themselves well to such an approach. These schemas 
contain an extensive number of discrete characteristics which can 
function in terms of their presence or absence to provide a basis for^ 
establishing similarity (or degree of) between the behavioral units 



classified. 

Similarities in the empirical approach can be established be- 
tween two objects in terms of characteristics in common (positive 
overlap of characteristics) and in terms of common absence of certain 
characteristics (negative overlap). Just as the presence of certain 
body characteristics may help in classifying animals, the absence oi 
horns or other characteristics may also be of value. According to any 
classification scheme, positive and negative overlap can be used in 
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assessing degree of similarity. By using both of these dimensions 

; 4 ' . , • 

of overlap > minuteness of resemblence and multiplicity of similarity 

^ ^^^*maximi 2 ed, Simpson has noted that this is xmportant in any taxo« 

^ 40 ' 

‘ nomic work, but when dealing with tasconomic inquiry into organizational | 
behavior in education, a rather delimited domain, such maximization | 

: is essential. The subjects of this study may be put in perspective 

in linnaean terms to reveal this necessity for maximizing the com- [ 

• • . ^ * J 

\ . • • ^ * I 

parison base, • j 

•V ■ • : • . ■ ■ ■ • ' 

Kingdom: Human Behavior 

Phylum: Human Behavior in Western Cultures 

Class: Human Behavior in America ^ f 

Order: Human Behavior in Organizations 

Family: Human Behavior in Public Organizations 

Genus: Human Behavior in Educational Organizations 

Species: The results of this inquiry 

It follows that to group specimens at such a level in a hier- ! 

archy of human' behavior, a substantial number of characteristics must 
be used and a high degree of overlap (positive, or positive ax^ 
negative) must be evinced. Systems schemes two and three together 
provide a total of 312 potential characteristics. Use of the schemes 
in this study indicates the characteristics can in fact be found in 
specimens of behavior from educational 03 :ganizatlons and that they are 



EtyC ^^Simpson, 



ci.t. 
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not duplicative or redundant. The total number of characteristics 
should, however, be reduced to 267, since in scheme two a number of 
the more generic, hierarchical (or embracing) concepts were not used, 
(The hierarchical nature of this scheme rules out the use of some 
characteristics even though it is often not possible to work at the 
finest level of specificity due to data limitations.) ilt tames, 
higher order categories must be employed in any such scheme. Some 
were, but 45 of the more generic categories were not and this reduced 
the nuniber of usable characteristics in the two schemes to 267, 



Since no established criteria exist relative to determining the 
degree of overlap needed for formulating taxonomic groupings using 
the numerical approach and any such criteria as are used rel^ite ul 
timately to the purpose at hand, it was decided to examine the degree 
of overlap between all pairs of specimens and to determine from this 



examination a level that would begin to order the specimens into 
distinct groupings. ' Perusal of the computer data on overlap between 
each specimen and each other specimen revealed that two pairs of 
specimens overlapped at a 97% level when accounting for common pre- 
sence and absence (positive and negative overlap) relative to tne 
267 usable characteristics. Another pair of specimens overlapped at 
a 96% level and five pairs of specimens had a 95% overlap level. It 



seems almost too obvious to point out that these overlap levels cer- 
tainly are indicative of similarity. On some 8 pairs of specimens, 
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positive and negative overlap (coimnon presence or absence of char- 
acteristics) using the systems classifications (schemes two and 
three) v/as 95% or greater. 

Since only 12 of the total of 90 specimens overlapped at the 

95% or better level it v?as deemed advisable to seek overlaps at a 

. lower' percentage level. The 93% (or greater) level was then used 

to see the extent to which specimen similarities existed. For spe- 

cimens to have at least 93% attribute commonality, a total of 247 char 
> ’ ’ 

acteristics would need to be shared either positively and/or ne§a*“ 

tively. The pairs of behavioral units that overlap at this criterion 

level (or better) are listed in Chart I. ^ 

* 

From this listing of paired relationships, it can be seen. that a 

number of specimens or behavioral units overlap with several other 

units.. For example, behavioral unit 75 overlaps with unit 70 at the 

97% level, with unit 71 at the 96% level, with units 66 and 45 at the 

94% level, and others at the 93% level. Also, unit 65 overlaps with 

units 66 and 88 at the 95% level and with unit 75 at the 93% level. 

At the 93% criterion level, it is apparent that several behavioral 

• • 

units begin to cluster togeJ.her and fall into .distinct .groupings. 

For example, units 2 and 4 overlap at the 94% level, units 2 and 7 
at the 947o level,, and units 4 and 7 at the 93% level. It follows 

9 4 
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CHART I 

Paired Relationships of Behavioral 
Units at Selected Overlap Percentage Levels Using 
Systems Classification Schemes Two and Three* 



Overlap Percentage Behavioral Units 

97% 48 and 51; 70 and 75 



96% 

95% • ^ 

94% 



93% 



71 and 75 

41 and 83; 65 .and 66; 65 and 88; 

66 and 71; 69 and 84 

2 and 4; 2 and 7; 10 and 11; 

11 and 68; 19 and 70; 40 and 41; 

41 and 61; 45 and 75; 64 and 73; 

66 and 75; 69 and 77; 70 and 71; 

78 and 79 - * 

4 and 7; 14 and 19; 35 and 70; 

35 and 75; 39 and 75; 43 and 80; 

50 and 84; 56 and 75; 60 and 77; 

61 and 76; 63 and 78; 65 and 75; 

69 and 75; 70 and 88; 71 and 88; 

83 and 86; 83 and 87 



^Numbers other than percentages in this chart refer to the 
behavioral units that were the objects classified in this study. 
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that units 2, 4, and 7 together may form a potentially usable tax- 

t * 

; onomic group. Such a grouping may possibly be at the species level 
(see the Linnaean hierarchy above) relative to an ultimate taxonomy 
of human behavior, • « 

. • t • • 

The clustering of specimens or the taJconomic groupings resul- 
ting from the systems characterization of the subjects of this in- 

<• 

quiry can be best Illustrated by observing the linkage of paired 

• ' * • 

relationships between behavioral units at two arbitrary overlap 
percentage levels. First, if we look at the clustering of specimens 
or behavioral units sharing at least 95% of their characteristics 
with at least one other specimen, four distinct clusters emerge. 
These taxonomic groupings appear in Figure 7, Three of the clusters 
involve only two behavioral units but one cluster contains six 
behavioral units. Each may be conceived as a species of organiza- 
tional behavior in education and the one species embracing six be- 
havioral units may potentially contain several subspecies. 

The 957o overlap level accounts for only 12 (or 13%) of the pb- 

‘ • * - ^ 

jects classified in this taxonomic inquiry and, at best, is an arbi- 
trary designation of criterj^on level. It is important to look fur- 
ther and to observe the kind of clustering that occurs using another 
criterion level. Using the 93% (or better) level of overlap, 40 
behavioral units or approximately one-half of the classified objects 
fall into taxonomic groupings. These are revealed in Figure 8,. 
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^Numbers in this figure refer to the behavioral units that were the objects classified 
in this study. 
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It can be seen that the behavioral units or specimens in* Figure 
8 fall into eight rather than four distinct groupings. By moving 
to a lower overlap level> one of the groups (the largest in the 
previous cluster diagram) is linked to another of the formerly 
district groupings and five additional taxonomic groups emerge# 

At this criterion level,, subspecies clusters are more graphically 
revealed within the distinct (or species) groupings. Particularly 
within the group or species with the largest membership, a number of 
possible subspecies may be identified, 

• * '^ 

These groupings can be put into perspective in still anotner 
way. Harney end Smith in their rudimentary taxonomy of adaptive 
systems offer the following model of the process of the development 
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H. Smith, and M, 
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C » Harney , op, dtp p p. 115. 
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In terms of the evolutionary dimension of organization and organi- 
zational behavior, the objects classified in this research can be 



placed roughly in the area on the Marney- Smith model. Clues to 
this placement are the greater tendency toward negentropy than equi- 
librium in the specimens, the lack of progressive segregation found 
indicating a high level of system differentiation, the ability of the 
organizations to maintain and even move their steady states to a 
higher level, and the tendencv to regulate their steady states 
quickly, to name a few for illustrative purposed. These species 



are at an intermediate level of organizational development and may 



texts which would fall at other points along the Marney-Smith 



It can be seen that systems classification schemes two and 
three do provide characterizations that could be used to sort 
specimens and generate taxonomic groupings through the numerical 
approach to taxonomy and that these groupings can be placed into an 

evolutional perspective* 

Inspection analysis of the results of the output analysis das- 
sificafcion scheme (systems scheme four) in terms of scale profiles 
supports the groupings generated by the paired overlap relata-onshtps 
resulting from classifications according to schemas two and three 



tend to be different from species derived from orgaiiizational con 



developmental model* 





/ 

Members of the groupings as delineated in Figure 8, whether 
at the 5Species or subspecies level, have identical or quite similar 
profiles in terras of the systems scheme four classifications. 

An additional analysis of schema two and three classifications 
using only positive overlap of characteristics and operating on a 
70% or better criterion level resulted in a similar set of groupings. 
'Although these groupings (see Chapter Addendum III) did not corrobor- 

•k 

ate completely those in Figure 8 to the degree that the scheme four 
profile analysis did, the similarity between the classes or species 
generated is quite inte?:esting. It should be noted thau in using 
only positive overlap scheme three tended to exhibit greater dis«* 
crirainatory power than schema two. Obviously, further analysis is 
required to fully comprehend the similarities and differences in the 
positive, and positive and negative overlap generated groupings. 

Although the foregoing analys5-s is arbitrary and terse, some 

potential of the schemes and systems theory as a basis for taxonomic 

research into organisational behavior can be witnessed. Before the 

full potential of these schemes and systems concepts can be assessed, 

the more significant test of a classification^for tayconomic inquxry 
• ** ■ , . • ■ • * 

^^The comparison of profiles for members of the groupings gen- 
erated by overlap relationships revealed a high degree of simllai.ity 
vrithln groupings « Die similarity was likev/ise evinced between 
groupings. 
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muot be applied: do the above taxonomic groupings have a potential 

to contribute to the understanding of the behavioral units so grouped? 
This question, although most pertinent, cannot be as easily answered 
as the first criterion question (Do the schemes sort the behavioral 
units?) .due to the exploratory nature of this research, the limited 
number of behavioral units classified, and the extent of analysis 
undertaken. 

By examining the characteristics of members of the groupings 
manifest in Figure 8, some indication can be given to the ultimate 
question relating to the potential of the systems approach for pro- 
^ ducing groupings which contribute to the understanding of the behav- 
i ioral units studied. Since each linked pair of unite overlaps at a 
Hgh percentage level and a great number of characteristics are sim- 
ilar, the classifications of members of each species and subspecies 
in Figure 8 were examined to determine essential characteristics or 
those characteristics that appeared determinant in the generation of . 
the groupings of the behavioral units. Such characteristics may be 
construed as the "essence" of the similarity of the members ox each 
‘ species. Charts II and III set forth the essential characteristics 
of selected species and subspecies from the groupings in Figure 3. 

It can be observed that these characteristics not only differentiate 
the groupings but also have a potential for use in deriving arche- 

t 
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CHART II 

Essential Characteristics 
as Revealed by the Classifications 
of Behavioral Units in Species II > VI | VII 

and VIII^ 



I. Input-Output Linkage Scheme: 
Species II Snecies VI 



[nput^ 



13 

25 

28 

40 

47 



Input 



4 

13 

25 

27 

35 

40 



Species VII 
Input 



lubsystem 51 



lutput 



173 

193 

212 

220 

221 



Subsystem / 51 \ 

^101 ' 

rr 

Output 



Subsystem 52 



102 




158 Output 


158 


173 


179 


179 


180 


182 


i8e 


192 


185 


212 ^ 


217 


218 





I, System States and Processes Scheme: 
iTpecies II Species VI §Eeoies_VII 



nput 304 Input 304 Input 304 

& State 327 / Steady State 324n Subsystems gO 

eedback ^ Feedback 34o Feedback 351 

eaentrop.v '~'364 Negentropy 356 Negentropy 360 

;qSrlL 363 o0360 Equxlibri»n367 

Equilibriimi^ 67 

and;;3®3 

:il. Output Analysis Scheme: 

ipecies II Specieg_V I S2ecies_ni 

:,ess Open System Open System less Open System 



Snecies VIII 



2 


Input 


2 


9 


17 


17 




25 


28 




28 


30 




35 


35 

46 




40 



Subsystem 60 
61 

' 118 

Output 158 
182 

187 

188 
193 
196 



Species VIII 

Input 303 

Steady State 327 
Subsystems 330 
Negentropy^ — ^ 360 

and 372 

Equilibriuin^367 
and 383 



Species VIII 
Open System 



^Numbers, in this 

sysusifis worlcsh©Gl/S II cind III usgci lo j 

or subjects of this study. 
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^ CHART III 

Essential Characteristics 
as Revealed by the Classifications _ _ „ 
of Behavioral Units in Subspecies la, Ic, ana Ig 

Input-Output Scheme: 



Subspecies la 

Input 3 
28 
40 

46 or 47 



Subsystem 51 

74 



Subspecies Ic 

Input 2 
3 

28 

40 



Subsystem 51 



Output 159 or 3-91 

196 

217 or 221 



Output 159 
217 



Subspecies Iff 

Input 2 

■ i 

13 

33 

46 

Subsystem 52 
107 

Output 158 
182 
196 
217 



II, System States and Processes Scheme: 



Subspecies la 

Input 303 

Steady State ^324 

and 326 or 



Subspecies Ic 
•Input 



Subspecies I^ 



( 



_301 Input 300 

and ^ 303 ^ I-O Ptelationship318 



Subsystems 

Negentropy 



Equilibrim 



327 'Output 
330 Subsystems 



and^ 

and!" 



356 or 

360 

‘372 

367 

383 



307 

330 

356 






Negentropy 



Equilibrium ^367 

or 371 



Steady State 
Feedback 
Negentropy 



326 

353 

360 



Equilibri*um 

and 



py 3bO \ 

^and'!!r372'' 



367 

383 



III. Output Analysis' Scheme: 

Subsp ecies la Subsp_^i^s_Ic 



Subspecies Ig 

Open System Somewhat Less Open System Open System 



^Numbers in' this chart refer to the numbered characteristics on 
systems^o^ksheetf n and III used to classify the behavioral units 

or subjects of this study. 
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types'^ and relating species at higher taxonomic levels. 

Note in Chart II that the species selected for Illustration can 
be differentiated, for example, in terms of operand input. In species 
II and VI, the behavioral input is rational; in species VIII it is 

irjf ational ; and in species VII, it is both rational and irrational, 

' - • ' • . . • 1 

Dirrerentiation can also be evidenced in terms of the functional j 

subsystem(s) used to transform input into output. Species II reveals i 

t 

i. 

use of the administrative subsystem of decision-making and species | 

VI of the administrative subsystera of decision-making and the per- 
sonnel subsystems of recruitment and selection. Species VII evinces | 

■ . I 

use of the administrative subsystem of communication and species VIII | 

\ 

\ 

the administrative subsystem of rules and regulation enforcement | 

and interpretation as well as the personnel subsystem of pupil con- I 

trol. Further, output characterization contributes to differentiation, | 

In species II, operational plans are produced, in species VI inf or- | 

I f 

mation and operatJ-onal plans result, in species VII information is 
produced, and in species VIII information is produced and trans- 
mitted. Finally, the species can be differentiated in terms of 
several systems properties (e.g. , tendency toward negentropy or 
equilibrium) and "openness." And, as can be expected (at the 

_ _ _ • * . . • 

^^Simpson, op. clt. , p. 47 ff, 

O 
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jBpecles level) similarities between the groupings can be noted in 
Chart II. These similarities indicate potentially useful character- 
istics for grouping at hi.gher taxonomic levels and can be used in 
formulat5.ng archetypes. 

The selected subspecies in Chart III can likewise be analyzed, 
but space limitations dictate against this. 

*v • 

From the above terse discussion of Chart II, and analysis of the 

taxonomic groupings, it is held that each of the generated taxonomic 
• « 

groups can be described in terms of concepts from systems theory and 
such a. description differs from one drawing on existing conceptual 
frameworks in the field of educatxonal administration* To the extent 
that systems theory has a potential for advancing the understanding 
of behavioral phenomena, the systems approach to tfixonomy has poten- 
tial for realizing the understanding criterion discussed eariler. At 
least, evidence is given that taxonomic groupings resulting from the 
numerical analysis of systems characterizations may facilitate under- 

m 

standing of the objects classified through concepts that have been 
useful in a number of fields and X'jhi.ch differ from current organi- 
zational nomenclatures, . 

Taxonomic Groupings Using the Theoretical Approach - -The theore t ical 
approach to forraulating taxonomic groupings as pointed out in Chapter 




*1 
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jj involves a prior conception of the key or important properties 
or characteristics to be used in ordering the phenomena under study. 
These characteristics (attributes and/or variables) are derived lo- 
gically or deductively from a. body of theory and resulting taxonomic 
classes* or groupings are theoretical entities. Although the systems 
classification schemes were devrsed to maximize the number of char- 

t 

acteristics used in classifying the subjects of this research and 
lend themselves well to the numerical approach, the schemes can as 
well provide data that can be used in generating theoretical taxo- 
nomic groupings. In shifting to theoretical analysis it is obvious 
that a selection process is required to get at the key properties 
or concepts from systems theory for grouping behavioral units or 
specimens into taxonomic groups. 



The application of the theoretical approach to formulating taxo- 
nomic groupings, a logical strategy to move from systems 

theory to usable characteristics in systems classification schemes 
two and three. From the literature on open systems the key property 
of open systems seem/ to. be that of growth or development in terms of 
increasing differentiation, order, variation, and complexity. As a.n 
open system evolves it combats the entropic tendency by drawing upon 
itself, its resources, and its environment in order to maintain its 
life state. It does this through the processes of differentiation, 
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i:'- ' • . ' • 

L ordering, and variation. 

After having identified the above^de^so^hed key property of 
■ open systems, the concepts of systems theory were explored to deter- 
mine the dimensions of open system activity which contribute to the 
property of increasing differentiation, order, variation, and complex- 
ity (or system "openness”)* Three such dimensions or "factors were 
deduced- -rationality, feedback (evaluative information) , and steady 
state (or the djmamic ratio between system components). Obviously 

V 

rationality (reason and purpose) is essential to the development of 
an open system in that maximizing growth involves conscious, well- 



designed, and reasoned strategies for utilizing resources and rlrswing 

upon the environment. Likewise, evaluative information is required 

by a system in assi^sing the wisdom and viability of its selected 

courses of action and .capitalizing on experience. Finally, steady 

A 

state maintenance and development is necessary in sustaining a dy- 



namic and maximizing relationship/ among system components. 

The systems classification schemes txvo and three were 

examined to identify characteristics in the schemes that could be 

used to characterize the foregoing dimensions or factors. It was 

found that the rationality and irr ^tionali ty_q^^^^ and output 

- — 

^puld bo assessed through scheme two^j£long with the formality or lU' 
formal-! ty of coatrolTmi^uir^ These characteristics of a behav- 

A 



o 




t 



V . * ' . • 

i 

I ' .. 

j ioral unit ’would give indication o£ the factor rationality. The 

•it 

feedback factor could be characterized by the positive or negative, 
external or internal, and ongoing or post facto feedback concepts 
^ classification scheme two and by the’ unlimited- limited-none 
concept from scheme three. To characterize the steady state factor, 
the input-output relationship, steady state characteristics, and the 
relationship of functional subsystems as classified in scheme three 
could be employed. Each of the above characteristics or sets of 
characteristics were eiq>lored in terms of discriminatory power to 
assess their grouping potential. Due to frequency of use (the loading 
in certain sets of characteristics) four xvere eliminated since they 
tended not to discriminate between the subjects of this stuciy. 

Resulting from the "logical" or deductive "factor analysis" the. 
key property of open systems was identified, three factors (or 
dimensions of system activity) that contribute to the key property 
were deduced, and eight sets of characteristics for assessing the 
factors were determined from systems classification schemes two and 
three. Chart IV shows the theoretical analysis scheme developed for 
grouping the subjects of this study into taxonomrc groups usxng the 
theoretical approach. 

The data cn classification schemes two and three were used to 
characterize each behavioral unit or specimen according to tne fcheo- 
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CHART IV 

"'fh&orehci^C , 

^Analysis Scheme for Formulating 

Taxonomic Groupings Using Systems 

Theory 




Factors 



c 

' Rationality 



Feedback 



f Steady 
l^tate 



Characteristics 



Input 



I 



Rational 



< 



Output 



Amount 



< Kind 



Nature 

Vu 



^Rational and 
j Irrational 
[irrational 

jRational 
jRational and 
] Irrational 

[irrational 

jUn limited 
CLimited 
^one 

jSegative 
<^Negative and 
J Positive 

Positive 

[Ongoing 

[ongoing and Post 
facto 

iPOst ^a.ot.0 



(T-o Re- l^ncrease 

lationship^^quivalence 
(Energy) jLoss 

Steady (Responsive 

State .^Adaptive 
(Type) I Inflexible 






Functional (Close 
Sub- ^Workable 



system 



l^mpeded 
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' retical analysis scrieme in Chart IV. For example, input was checked 

A 

^ as being rational, rational and irrational, or irrational. Amount 
of feedback was checked as being unlimited, limited, or non«-existent 
(none). The other characteristics were checked in the same manner. 



Follox^ing the classification of the 90 behavioral units, the classi- 

. C') 

fications were analyzed in order to determine^ whether taxonomic 

groupings could generated, and (2) whether the groupings would con- 
tribute to the understanding of the objects classified. 

Avtd Col>$l=ea^s 

Figure 9 reveals the groupings (or specie^of organizational 
behavior) that resulted from the theoretical analysis. Members of 
axiy • grouping are identical on at least seven of the eight character- 
Istics. (A criterion specification allowing variation on one charac- 
teristic was employed.) 



• From Figure 9 it can be witnessed that the theoretical approach 
using data from the systems classification schemes two and three also 
sorts or orders the subjects of this research into taxonomic groups. 



Note in Figure 9 the similarity and differences between the groupings 
appearing in Figure 8. Several of the species formulated by the two 
approaches are identical, others shox7 some variation, and still others 
are different. Over all, ms?<?t^^distinct groupings (13 as opposed to 8) 
are generated by the theoretical approacl^and the membership size of • 
the groupings tends not to be as large as in the numerical approach. 
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As in the numerical approach, the characteristics of the members 
of the theoretically generated groupings were examined in order to 
• assess the more basic criterion question of do the groupings contri- 
bute to the understanding of the behavioral units so grouped* Again, 
due to the exploratory nature of this research} the limited sample, 
and the extent of analysis realized, this criterion question, though 
fundamental, is more difficult to answer* For illustrative purposes 
Chart V shows the characterizations of four selected species gener- 
ated by the theoretical approach to formulativ^ taxonomic groupings. 
The Chart reveals that although the species have some similar char- 
acteristics, v?hen compared one to another, in general, the character- 

J£a.nc{ 

izations differ in a number of ways. For example, in species^I the 
input and output are rational, in species VII the input and output 

are both rational and irrational, and in species VI3Xthe input is 

anj In^tctloiAoi and is 

^rational. Note that in species VIII the amount of feedback is un- 
limited, the feedback is ongoing, the steady state is responsive and 

r 

the input-output relationship^ tends to be maximizing (in terms of 
energy equivalence or increase). In contrast, species VII is char- 
acterized by limited feedback, an inflexible steady state, and an 
input-output relationship that results in energy equivalence* 

Such generalizations and others that could be made indicate 
(as in the numerical approach analysis) that the systems derived 
taxonomic groupings can be described by concepts differing from 
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Characterization of Selected Species 
from the Theoretical Analysis Approach 



Factor 


1 1 

Characteristic M 


species XI 


Species VI 


Species VII 


Species VIl|: 


1 • 

Rationality 


•P 

tJ 

o’ 


Rational 
Rational and 
Irrational 
Irrational 


X 


X 


X 


X 


P 

SJ 

p 

p 

p 

o 


Rational \ 

Rational and 
Irrational 
Irrational 


X 


X 


X 


X 




• 

p 

1 


Unlimited 

Limited 

None 


X 


X 


X 


X 


1 

Feedback 

. - ■ 


CO 

'O 

B 

•H 

f^! 


Negative 
Negative and 
Positive 
iPositive 


X 


X 


X 


X 


O 

>-i 

P 

P 

cd 

S 


Ongoing 
Ongoing and 
Post facto 
Post facto 


X 


X 


X 


X 


o 

4J 

cd 

4J 

W 

•o 

<d 

0) 

u 

CO 

1 


■5< qJ 

•JCC 

1 

H 


Increase 

Equivalepco 

Loss 


X or 
X 


X 


X 


X or ' 
X 


■?< 

; 

c/: 

CA 


Responsive j 
1 Adaptive 1 
1 Inflexible 1 


X 


X or 
X 


X 


X 


t 

c/: 


.Close 

Workable 

Impeded 


X 


X 


X or 
X 


X 







*«Subsys terns 
VnVr-Steady State (Type) 

***;. Inpu t « Ou tpu t Re la t ion ship 
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1 standard conceptual frameworks as are found in the literature on 
educational organization and administration. Since these descriptive 
and eKplanatory concepts are in fact systems concepts, it can be 
concluded that to the extent systems theory is useful in unaerstanding 
social and behavioral systems, the systems generated taxonomic group- 
ings may also contribute to increased understanding. 



Summary— Systems theory is revealed through this analysis as a pro- 
mising theoretical for taxonomic inquiry into organizational 

behavior in education. The classification sohemss devised and tested 
in this study proved to be usable devices for classifying behavioral 
units and the classifications of the subjects of. this study could be 
sorted or ordered into taxonomic groupings using both the empirical 
(numerical) and theoretical approaches to formulating such groups. 

The resulting groupings could, further, be placed into evolutional 
perspective and described in terms of a number c£ systems concepts. 



Actually, the analysis opens more avenues for exploration than 
it provides closure relative to explanation or answers to questions. 
In addition to further application of the systems schemes to organ- 
izational behavior, more extensive analysis of existing classifica- 
tions and data is mandated. Unfortunately, tims prevented the re- 
searchers from exhausting the many leads and intriguing possibilities 
unearthed hy the terse analysis already completed. Apologies, how- 
ever, are not being offered since the goal of es.y research is to un- 

O' 
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iOVGir n©v7 and thoicg 6xci.t3.n3 asrcnas fosr inQuiiry# To tli 6 cxuont tliat 

< 

:his has been achieved the effort is significant. 



Conclusions and Implications 



This chapter attests to the prospects of systems theory as a 
slassification approach and taxonomic device. Not only do the devised 



ilassification sbhemes give evidence of providing a basis for sorting 



jpecimens into differentiated groupings but also the resulting group- 
ings can be characterized in terms of concepts that offer new and 



Eruitful ways for analysing and ejsplaining organizational behavior in 



education^ 



Some caution must, however, be extended, in that this is a first 



renture into taxonomic inquiry using behavioral units as objects of 
:lassification. The devised classification schemes are not tested or 



refined instruments for taxonomic research but represent, rather, an 



Initial attempt at using systems concepts in a specific taxonomic 



indeavor. Before the schemes can be clal.med valid and reliable addi- 
:ional analysis of data needs to be made and numerous applications to 



lore and different behavioral specimens should be undertaken< 



Also, the products of data analysis need to be viewed as merely 

• £ 

teiitative^*(^d indicative. Interestingly, and not expected, the 

A 

ana 3 .ysis potential of the systems classifications exceeds the scope of 
this project. Therefore, the taxonomic groupings (species and sub- 
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species) herein discussed are not the products of as rigorous 
^alysis as the data appear to warrant. The groupings are to an 
extent arbi.trary and are generated for illustrative purposes to show 
the potential of the systems schemes for taxonomic work. More inten« 
sive analysis may substantiate that achieved at present but could well 
go beyond the current findings and reveal even more productive taxo- 
nomic groupings and relationships. 

As a result of this aspect of the larger research project, a 



number of leads are provided for taxonomic research using systems 
approaches. First, additional analysis of the classifications of the 
subjects of this - taxonomic inquiry needs to be undertaken. Unfor- 
tunately, analysis of the classifications, in effect, merely skims 
the surface relative to ultimate possibilities. Second, applications 
of the schemes to behavioral units from other educational organiza*" 

J 

tional contexts, should be made and appropriate analyses accomplished. 
Third, the systems schemes should be applied to other levels of be« 



havioral units even to Jong- term histories of organizations to see 
if the approach may be applicable- at various levels of behavioral 
analysis. Fourth, the numerical and theoretical approaches as well 



as blends of the approaches warrant additional exploration to deter- 
mine the most viablefs^^ategy for generating taiconornic groupings, 

A 

Fifth, and as a result of further applications, an attempt should 



be made to see 



if the taxonomic groupings 



resulting from the systems 
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i; 

i classification approach can facilitate the development of an evolu- 
[tioaary taxonomy of organizational behavior. 

.Not all of the research implications of this chapter are for 
taxonomic research. Suggested as V7ell are a number of directions for 
normative and experimental research. In regard to. the former, such 
concerns as the follovTing might be investigated: Wxat axe the kinds 

o^f input variables that impinge on educational organizations? What 
resources are used (and how are they used) by members of educational 
organic ctions in processing organizational work? What organizational 
subsystems are most and least well developed (and functional) in 
educational organizations? What dimensions of output are emphasized 
in work in educational organizations? and What is the nature of feed- 
back (both external and internal) in and to educational organizations? 
In regard to’ the latter (experimental research) , inquiry might seek 
to test the quantitative and qualitative effects of categories of 
input on subsequent output; to check the relative productivity of 
system activity through various processing subsystems; to assess the 
effects of positive and negative feedback in the educational orgaxi” 



^^Or, is the nature of feedback in educational organizations such 
that it enhances the dynamic qualities of the system, or permits vnaijc- 
itnal organizational development and/or change? If the nature of fced«’ 
back as revealed in the units of behavior in “this study is typical of 
organizational feedback i-n education one can wonder V7hether educational 
organizations are relatively open or relatively closed, ”(G£o » footnote 
39, above). 
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iaational context; to discover process relational variables that 
enhance the maximiBation o£ organizational (system) openness, and to 
predict possrihle means for combating organizational equilibrium (en- 
tropy) in complex, structured prganizatxons. 

Further, it is hoped that curious readers will find in the brief 
and indicative analysis in this chapter leads to specific research 
hypothesis. Illustrative of this possibilxty are the followxng. 

1. If maximal use of functional processing subsystems is made 
then organizational productivity will be maximized. 

2. If negative feedback is encouraged and used then organiza- 
tional development (growth) will be enhanced. 

3. If external feedback is encouraged and used then organiza- 
tional development (growth) will be facilitated. 

4. If an organizational system' increases its processing of 
special or unique inputs then organizational differentiation, 

variation, and compl.exity will be increased. 

5. If a high degree of irrationality exists in the behavxor xn 
an organization then organizational "openness" will be re- 

8tricte.de 

If infojnnal control structures are used to pxoc.-s- xrratxona 

input then output will exhibit a high degree of irrationalxtj 
• . 
Implications can also be drava from this chapter relatxve to 

^the development of theoretical and conceptual f emulations. Certainlj 
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the systems classification and grouping of behavioral units involves 
the use of new and different concepts for explaining organizational 
phenomena and their relationships, similarities, and dissimilarities. 
Hopefully, such concepts XTill provide vehicles for more meaningful 
descriptions of organizations and organizational behavior or will, at, 
least, enhance our current understanding of such phenomena. It is an- 
ticipated that the theoretician can find here numerous systems con- 
cepts and relati-onships of value to his work. The products of systems 
approaches in taxonomic research, should they be expanded and empiri- 
cally productive^ can assist greatly in codifying, classifying, placing 
in perspective, and relating various aspects and dynamics of organi- 
zational behavior. The analysis in this chapter suggests increased 
use of systems notions by organizational theorists in the immediate 

future as heuristic means toward e^lanation and prediction of behav- 

• * 

ioral events and sequences. 

All in all, increased exploration along the above lines offers 
intriguing directions for advancing the study of organizational be- 
havior in education. This systems approach to taKonomio inquiry has 

0 

indicated the potential of this mode of thought as voiced in the dia- 
logues of systems enthusiasts for some time. Systems theory appears 
to be rich in explanatory and relational power. 
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■ Chapter Addendum I 

Definitions of Terms, on the 
Systems Ciassification Worksheets 



I*. Operational Definitions~-Worksheet I 

Con^rehensive Systems Characterization Scheme 



Actors ; Active participants (conversants or listeners) in a behavioral 

situation. (This does not include extra- or intra-system forces 
v?ho function as stimuli e^^ternal to, but effective upon, the 
situation participants.) 

Inputs: System stimuli, resources, controls, and processes. 

Organizational M echanism : Devices or means used by an organizational system 

in generating output (e.g., meetings, conferences, interviews ^ 
individual work processes, etc.) 

Organizational Sub»^ Svstem ; An arbitrary sub-division of a larger system. 

This concept usually encorrpasses role specification, hierarchical 
levels of operation, and certain organizational means of task 
accomplishment. 

Outputs ; The productive and/or affective results or outcomes of system 
action. 

Locus p£ Forces : Places from which arise or origin.ate inpingements on the 

system which may be expressed relative to sub-systems, the system 
itself, and/or the environment. Such inpingements may be rela- 
tively equivalent in impact or of major or minor import. 
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II. Operational Definitions— Worksheet IX 
/ Input-Output Linkage (Subsystems) Scheme 



1.0 Inputs ; Action stimuli (variables); the state of a system at 

some initial time, Tx. 

1.1 Operands : Those (input) variables which are acted upon, 

1,11 Information ; Stimuli transmitted to the system either as vis- 
ually, orally, or in vrr it ten form. 

1.111 Message ; A ’iTritten or spoken communication transmitted direct- 

ly or indirectly to or within the system, 

1.112 Inquiry ; A written or spoken query or request transmitted dir- 

ectly to or within the system. 

1*11^ Expectations ; The anticipation of specific system action, 

1,114 Strategy ; A planned approach or method of operation developed 

to guide system action. 



1,12 Energy^ ; ^(behavior) j Behavioral stimuli transmitted to the system. 






1.121 Rational Behavior ; Reasoned (purposive) action or speech. 

1.1211 Performance ! Execution or accomplishment of an act, 

1.1212 Interacti on; Execution or accomplishment of an act through 

"intercommunication by participants or actors, 

1.122 Irrational Behavior; Expressive action or speech which gives 

evidence of no prior sensible or reasoned consideration, 

1.1221 Performance ; cf. 1.1211 

1.1222 Interaction: cf. 1,1212 

1,13 Resources; Materials (supplie;? or commodities) or human poten- 
tialities transmitted to the system, which may be pro- 
cessed, used or acted upon in system action. 

1,2 Operators; Those (input) variables vjhich act upon operaiid(s) 

input so as to transform xt^xnto output, 

1,21 Control Structures; Organizational criteria in the form of di- 
vlsllon of labor, specification of authority and responsi- 
bility, and functional role prescrlpt5-on through which oper» 
:ER1C and(s) input is acted upon. 
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WORKSHEET IX - Definitions continued 



1,211 Formal: The conscious or unconscious prescription of organ- 



izational behavior. 



1,2111 Legitimized : The consciously devised,, sanctioned prescription, 

or establishment of organizational behavior. 



1,2112 Institutionalized : The emerging or accepted (traditional) 

mode of organizational behavior. 



1,212 Informal (operative role); Deliberate or casual action per- 
formed without consideration of prescription or acceptance. 



Operation s (processes): Work processes through which operand (s) 

input is acted upon. 



1,221 Decoding : The process by which information is translated into 

a form usable in system information and. action. 



Advisory ; The process in; which inf ormation is transferred, 
with concomitant cautidn and/or recommendation. 



1,223 Decision-making ; The process where alternative of action are 
considered and a choice of action is made. 



1,224 Communication ; The process .of transferring information, 



1,225 Memory ; The process whereby previously accumulated data are 
stored. 



1,2251 Formal memory ; The conscious storage of previously accumulated 
da^a. 



1.2252 Informal memory ; The unconscious storage of previously accum* 
ulated data. 



1,226 Work: The process whereby tasks are performed, 

1.2261 Routine; The process whereby customary tasks are performed, 

1.2262 Specials The process xdiereby unique tasks are performed. 



Rectific a tion s The process xdierein information is amended or 
checked to establish accxiracy and/or refinement. 



1,228 



Encoding; The process xdaereby information is reduced to a 
usable forra. 



o 

FRir 
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WORKSHEET II - Definitions continued. 

1.23 Personnel: System members \ 7 I 10 actively process ^operand(s) 

input . 



1.231 Individual: One person vyitliin the system who actively and 

singly processes operand input, 

1.232 Individuals: Tv 70 y,pes:son not working together who actively and 

singly process operand input. 

1.233 Small group: Two to fifteen persons who work together to 

" “activeXy process operand input. 



1.234 Large group: Fifteen or more persons who work together to 

actively process operand input, 

2,0 Functional Sub- Systems : An arbitrarily delimited dynamic sub- 

division of a syst^em. 



2.1 



Administrative : 
executive an 



That subsystem which engages in organizational 
d managerial functions ‘and '^processes. 



2,11 

2.12 

2.13 

2.14 

2.15 

2.16 

2,17 

2.2 

2,21 

er|c 



Decision-making: The subsystem function v?hereby alternatives 

of action are considered and a choice for action is made. 

Communication ; The subsystem function of transferring infor- 
mation. 

Policy: The subsystem function of determining organizational 

s s ion and courses of action. 

Rules and Regulations: The subsystem function providing dir- 

specifications of organizational 

member conduct and action. 

Arb itration ^of cOiifllct:) ; The subsystem function concerned 
with resolution or settlement of dispute. 



Research: Systematic study investigation and inquiry v?ithin a 

designated area of knowledge or about a given probJ.em, 

Work: The subsystem function v^hereby tasks are performed, 

Supejrvisory ; That subsystem which engages in the regulation 
anTlmprovement of 05 :ganizational members. 

Control: The subsystem function in which work ^ or workers are 

* regulated through application of organizational authotiuy 
and constraints. 



/ 



WORKSHEET II - Definitions continued 
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2,22 Development ; The subsystem function whereby organization mem- 

bers improve their skills and competencies. 



2.23 Advisory ; The subsystem function through which information is 
transferred with concomitant caution and/or recommendation, 

2.3 Instructional ; That subsystem which engages in the planning, 

development, execution, evaluation, and revision of the full . 
range of school program activities, materials and processes. 1 

I 

I 

2.31 Teaching ; The* subsystem function of providing learning exper- j 

iences for clients. | 

f 

2.32 Curriculum ; The subsystem function of specifying formal | 

learning experiences for clients. | 

2.33 Extra-curriculum ; The subsystem function of specifying learn- [ 

ing activities which may take place outside the formal \ 

classroom situation (as may occur in clubs, organized 
sports, etc.), 

1 

2.34 Materials ; The subsystem function whereby means, mechanical 

and written, are provided which abet the teacher and the 
learner in fulfilling learning objectives. 

2.35 Facilitation ; The subsystem function which, through policy or | 

other means, makes the fulfillment of “learning objectives 
more easily attainable. 

2.4 . Purpose Determination ; That subsystem which engages in the ' | 

formulation and explication of desired organizational out- 
comes in terms of goals and operational objectives. 

Goals (educational ) ; The subsystem function which determines 
school-wide general educational outcomes. 



2,42 ■ Objectives ; The subsystem function through which operational 
specification of desired organizational behaviors is de- 
termined. 

• 

2*5 Personnel. ; That subsystem which engages in the maintenance of 
human organizational components at various levels of the 
organizational hierarchy incjxiding staff (professional and 
non-professional) and clieii tela# 
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WOPJCSHEET II - Definitions continued 



2.51 


Organ! : 2 ‘^tional Staff: Those personnel v;ho function within the 

■ ■! me ■— rnmmmmummmm " 

arc: of organizational action toward the accomplishment of 
organizational goals and objectives. 


2.52 


■<? 

K 

Pupil Services; Those functions which are directed toward 
organizational clients but which are not specifically in- 
volved in classroom teaching. 


2.6 


Record Keeping: That subsystem which engages in' the codifica- 


• • 


tion, maintenance, and retrieval of the totality of organ- 
izational information. 


2.61 


Staff; System personnel, both professional and non-professional. 


2.62 

• • JW 

' -r 


Student: Those clients (enrollees) of the school who are the 

object of the school functioning. 


2.63 


Fiscal: The subsystem function concerned with financial mat- 


2.64 


ters relating to system action. 

Facilities: Those buildings and grounds togethe^'^^^ the 

material resources they encompass which are designed for 
system use. 


2.7 


Client-Constituent Relations: That subsystem which engages in 

maintenance and implementation of informational and coop- 
erative, functional arrangements with the proximal and 
distal human environment. 


2.71 


Information: The subsystem function which promulgates and 

corrects communication from the system to its environment. 


2.72 


Participation: The involvement and/or interaction of personnel 

of the system with non-system members for the purpose of 
achieving mutual goals and objectives. 


2.8 


Business Management: That subsystem which engages in organi- 

zational functions and processes relevant to fiscal affairs 
and physical facilities. 


2.81 


Financial Affairs: The subsystem function of management of 

revenue and expenditures. 


2.82 


Physical Plant: The subsystem function of management of the, 

buildings", grounds, and material furnishings in which 
system action is performed. 


: Er|c . ' 
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WORKSHEET II - Definitions continued 

« n That sub-system wM.ch engages in consensual 

2.9 SfpLcesLs relative to the organisation (in- 

cluding both system and supra-sysi.em variables.) 

2.91 Em ployees ; Salaried members bf the organization. 

o CO Governmental Ag^c_ies; Departments of the local, inter- 

• ^'ISSdiStSrSHte^and federal governments. 

2.93 Comunity ; The population entity served by the school organ- 
izS^lon. 

3.0 Output: Outcome variables; the state of a system at some 

‘ *^rminal time, T2. 



3.1 Productivity ; Tangible results or substantive outcomes Oi 
system action, 

* ^ ■ 

3.11 Product ; The material outcome of system action. 

3.111 Information ; Communication in visual, oral^or written form. 

3.1111 Written ; printed or otherwise recorded information. 

3.1112 Oral ; Spoken information. 

3.112 Decision (s) ; Choice (s) of action. 

3 113 Policy: Statement of organizational mission or course of 

action. 

3.1131 Formulation; The definition of a new mission or plan of action. 
3.1« 

•» nil Vo-mulation* The definition of new directives and operational 

3.1141 governing organization member conduce, and 

action, 

. • r^u «*i j*- nn incjuGniGiitatxon oic 

3.1142 op.,:iion>l 4p.olfloatl«.. s»e»i«S 

organization member conduct and action, 
o 
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VJOPJvSHES^ II - Definitions continued 



3«113 Resources ; Materials (supplies or commodities) or human po- 
tentialities resulting from system action. 



3,1151 Personnel ! Organizational members and clients. 



3.1152 Course of Study : The curriculum of the school, 

3.1153 Facilities : Buildings and grounds t oge ther/^vd^feh their material 

resources which they encompass and which are designed for 
system use. 



3,1154 Fiscal ; Revenue for the funding of system action. 



3,116 Planning: The design for future action, 

3,1161 Strategy : /j^Systematically designed approach or method for 
system action. 



3,1162 Operational Plans : Explicit procedural specifications for 

system work. 



3,117 



Records ; Representation of previously transacted business 
communications 9 and/or accomplishments as transmitted to 
formal and/or informal manuscripts and sorted into orderly 
collections for future references. 



3,118 Research ; Systematic study, investigation, and inquiry con* 
earning a problem within a designated area of knowledge, 



3,119 Contract; Written and/or verbal agreement (enforceable by law) 



between the formal system and others (it§ members or the 
extra-organizational milieu) , 



3,12 Performance ; The execution or accomplishment of an act, 



3,121 Behavior; The conduct of organizational members. 



3,1211 Rational: Clearly reasoned action or speech, 



3,1212 Irration al; Expressive action or speech which gives evidence 
or"^no prior sensible or reasoned consideration. 



3,122 Pe els ion Tr an smi s s ion ; The coromunication of a decision to 
persons within or v/lthout the systera. 






3.123 
o 

ERIC 



Information Transmission: The coromunixation of system knov;- 






ledge to pjersons xd-thin or wxthout the system. 
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3,124 Policy; Statemen-: of organizational mission or course of actioiic 



.lling system personnel, clients or constit- 
uents to adhere to policy, 

3,1242 Interpretation ; The formulation of judgments applicable to 
specific situations based upon established system policy, 

3,125 Rules and Regulations ; Directives or operational specifica- 
tions governing organization member conduct and action, 

3,1251 Enforcement ; Compelling system personnel, clients or constit- 
uents to adhere to rules and regulations. 



3,1252 Interpretation ; The formulation of judgments applicable to spe- 
cific situations based on established system rules and 
regulations, - 



3.126 Arbitration ; Resolution or settlement of dispute. 

3.127 Consultatio n ; The meeting of personnel within the system, or 

of system personnel with those from without the system in 
order to discuss organizationally relevant matters and to 
provide relevant information. 



ii2£lS’ Task performance, 

3,2 Affectivity ; Sensed impact or intangible outcomes of system 
action,.-. . 

3,21 Organization ; The total school system including its members 
and resources. 



3,211 Professional Staff ; Those personnel x-^i thin the system who are 
engaged in vjork x^hich requires degrees of specialized 
training and certification from a profession. 



3,212 Non-professional Staff; Those personnel within the system 
uhose v7ork lies in areas designated as unskilled, semi- 
skilled, and skilled, and x;hb are not certified profes- 
sionally. 



3,22 Clients ; Those persons (that population of the environment) 
for xdiich the system exists (operates). 



o 
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WO?JCSHEET II - Definitions cont5.nued 

3,221 Students: Those clients (enrollees) of the school who are the 

objects of the school functioning* 

3*222 Parents: The fathers and mothers and/or guardians of those 

enrolled in the school. 



3.2: 



'I 

J 



Interstitial Groups : Those groups related by function to the 

• — SSSSHSinSSTbSt which are not a component of the organx- 
zation and which derive membership from boch withx.n ana 
without the organisation. 



3.231 Board of Education: The local re^esentative polity body 

charged \ 7 xth the operation of^school(s). 

3 232 P T A : Any organisation vjliose membership includes teachers, 

3.232 parents of students who join together 

for the advancement of mutual goals, relevant to the schoo*. 
and/or the school system. 

) 

3.233 Citisens Adv isory Groups ; Those groups fomed by 

action of the school board and/or the scnool, ana wli^cn 
function in a fact-finding and/or recommendation-malcxng 
sense with no legal powers. 

I 

3.234 Other: Groups of an interstitial nature not classifiable in the 

above categories. 

3.24 ..Educational Organi piations : Agencies or political 

" ties whie^ have legal powers and which may regulac-e acuion 

of systems at lower echelons. 

3.241 Intermediate (Coun^_; Agencies or political entities existing 
5H'*ThrcS5^^ comparable level of government.. 

3.242 State;. Agencies or political entities with legislai-ive and 

regulatory powers at tne stace level. 

3.243 Federal ; Agencies or political entities at the natxonal level. 

3.26 Profession; Specialists in the field of education, bot-n 
"teachers and administrators. 

3 261 Individuals: Administrators or teachers affected singly. 

3.262 * Associations ; Organized groups of tor;-... : •;/ saojecu 

areas) and administrators. 
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WORKSHEET II - Definitions continued 

3.263 Movements ; Ideological activities undertaken by members of a 
profession. 

3.3 Feedback ; Evaluative information channeled into the system 

resulting from outcomes of system action (leads to adjust- 
ment of future conduct in relation performance) . 

3.31 Internal ; Originating from within the system or subsystem. 

3.311 Positive; Information reinforcing system action. 

3.3111 Ongoing ; Continuous information throughout system action. 

3.3112 Post Facto ; Information following the termination of system 

action. 

•3.312 Negative ; Information opposing system action. 

3.3121 Ongoing ; Continuous information throughout system action, 

3.3122 Post Facto ; Information following the termination of system 

action. 

3.32 Externa l ; Originating from without the system (proximal and/ 

or distal environment.) 

3.321 Positive ; Information reinforcing system action. 

3.3211 Ongoing ; Continuous information throughout system action. 

3.3212 Post Facto ; Information following the termination of system 

action. 

3.322 Negative ; Information opposing system action. 

3.3221 Ongoing; Continuous information throughout system action. 

3.3222 Post Facto; Information following the termination of system 

action. 



I 
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III# Operational Definitions— Worksheet III 
Analysis of System Properties*--States and Processes 



Input; State of the system at some initial time, Tl. This state may 

— — be described as usual, ordinary, or normative to the system 
(routine) , as peculiar to the system (special) , or as criti« 
cal to the steady state of the system (crisis). Such states 
may be classified in terms of system work (action), system 
structure and maintenance (organization) , or system purpose 
determination (policy). 

Output: State of the system at some terminal time, T2« 

may be described as usual , ordinary^ or normative to the 
system (routine), as peculiar to the system (special), or as 
critical to the steady state of the system (crisis). Such 
states may positively fulfill system purposes (functional), 
may negatively fulfill system purposes (dysfunctional), or 
may fulfill no system, purposes (non-functional) • 

Input-Output Relationship : The linkage of the initial and terminal 

states of system"*action. This linkage may be characterized 
by an immediate effective consequential relationship (direct) , 
or one in which other system action may intervene (indirect), 
or one in which no congruency is apparent (none) • The link- 
age may be further characterized when the output is or the 
same order as the input (unchanged) , when the output is sim- 
ilar to the input (adapted), .or when the output is completely 
dissimilar to the input (changed). Output may exceed in- 
put (energy increase), may equal input (energy equivalency), 
or may be less than input (energy loss). 



Stea^ St ate (S yste m Life State) z A level of system integration 
characterized by a dynamic ratio of system components 
properties. The "life** state of a system. ^ As a result of ^ 
system action system steady state may remain unaltered (main- 
tained unchanged), may result in change to a more dynamic 
and/or functional state (progressive modif ication) , or may 
• revert to a prior or less dynamic and/or functional state 
(regressive modification). The steady state of a system may 
be able to withstand impinging forces (stable) or may be 
affected by impinging forces (permeable). Further, it may 
be cognizant of impinging forces and Initiate action (respon- 
sive), may consciously or unconsciously encompass irQpingmg . 
forces (adaptive) , or may not be affected by and/or ignore 
' impinging forces (inflexible). 



WORKSHEET IXI - Definitions continued 

Relationship of Functional Subsystems ; The proximity, interdepen- . 
dency, and/or interc onnec tions. of functional subsystems. ( 
functional subsystem is an arbitrarily delimited dynamic su - 
division of the system.) This relationship may be maxxmzixng 
(close), operationally facilitating (workable), hampered Oj, 
strained (impeded), or may not exist (none). The - 

ship may be prescribed through the legxtxmxzed organxzatxonal 
structure (formal) or may result from institutionalxzed or 
ongoing role behavior or interaction (informal). Further, 
it may be fixed by informal or formal structure (programmed) 
or may evolve in the course of system action (spontaneous). 

Self-regulation ; The balancing and controlling of variables P«^“ 

' poses of survival (homeostasis). This balancing md contr^^ 

ling may be observed to be total (complete) , sur^xcienc for 
purposes of steady state maintenance (partial), less than 
adequate for this maintenance (minimal), or may not be ob- 
served to exist (none). This self-regulation my result 
from Impron^tu or specially devised (ad hoc), or from 

non-consclous or chance means (accidental). Further, it may 
be mechanistic (reflexive) , or result£3 from rational means 
(cognitive) which may be either immediate or delayed. 

Feedback: Evaluative information used by the system adjustment of 

^future conduct relative to past performance. Suvh info.ma 

tioa may be unimpeded (unlimited) or restricted (limic.ed) or 
non-existent (none) , and may flow via prescribed channels 
(formal) or may not adhere to fixed communicatxon arrange- 
ments (informal). Feedback may be monitojred at certaxn txme 
intervals (intermittent) or continuously (contxnuous) ; it 
also may exist in proportion to the magnitude ot^dxfrerence 
between the required and actual .value of the controlled 
quantity (proportional) , rr may exist in terras of dxchotomous 

magnitudes— *®on** and "off” (relay) p 
Negentropy; The state of order, differentiation and complex5^t.y. 

Progressive Seg^egatrlon: The hierarchical ordering of subsystems 

— ^“™£SSdingnt6"“^^^^ consequent independence. 

Progressive Mechanization: The ordering of certain processes as 

fixed arrangemencs. 

Equilibrium: The stIfce'o*iT5:n^-i-'.;ia resulting from balancing or inter- 

—-"-^"ncellatio-n of system forces or' variables. 



•IV, Operational Definitions Worksheet IV 

Output Analysis Scheme 
(Output -outcomes of system activity) 

PROD0CXIVITY - The attainment of organizational goals; fulfill- 
ment of organizational purpose, (This can be de- 
fined as a relation between a system and the rel** 
evaht parts of the external system in which it 
acts or operates. This relation can be conceived 
as the maximization relative to the relevant con- 
ditions such as costs and obstacles, of some 
category of output of the system to objects or 
' systems in the external situation,) 

PRODUCT UTILITY - The usefulness to the system or the external 

system of goods which are either consumable or 
which serve as instruments for a further phase 
of production by the system or the extamal 
system, 

SERVICES UTILITY - The usefulness to the system or the external 

system of capacities or assistance-potential or 
task-completing-potentiality x<?hich serve as in- 
struments for a further phase of activities by the 
system or the external system. 



ORGAWIZATIOML HEALTH - The ability of an organization to main- 
tain itself and its productivity in terms of 
dynamic interaction of the organization and its 
environment, 

ADAPTABILITY - The extent to which an organization solves prob- 
lems and reacts with flexibility to changing 
environm''ntal demands. 



IDENTITY SENSE 



- The extent to v^hich an organization evinces 
Icnowledge and insight into v?liat the organization 
is, v?hat its goals are and what it is to do. 
(Pertinent questions are: To what extent are 

goals understood and shaded x^ldely by members of. 
the organization, and to what extent is self -per- 
ception on the part of organization members in 
line with the perceptions of the organization by 
others?) 
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W0RKSH12ET IV - Definitions continued 

CAPACITY TO TEST REALITY - The extent to which an organization 

searches out, accurately perceives, and correctly 
. interprets the real properties of the envirorxment, 
particularly those which have relevance for the 
functioning of the organization, 

III, INTEGRATION POTENTI/iL - The ability of the organization to mesh 

the needs of the individuals and/or groups x^lthin 
the organization to organizational goals. 



SELF-ACTUALIZATION - The extent to which the individual as a 

member of the organisation realizes his highest 
personal goals (attained or attainable through 
the acceptance, tjxllingness and/or encouragement 
of the organization). 



GROUP DECISION-NAICXNG - The extent to which the individual wor- 
ker or group of v/orkers is involved with manage- 
ment in making decision regarding the achievement 
of organizational goals, 

INDIVIDUALS* FLEXXBILTTY TO CHANGE - The extent to which the 

individual worker and/or V7orker groups willingly 
attempts and/or accepts innovation, (Its basis 
rests primarily in the security of the vjorker in 
his position or in the organization,) 

XV, FEEDBACK - This is organizational evaluation (inspection 

and/or modification of its inputs as related to 
the response of the organization based upon the 
output oS the system action). 

DESIRABILITY OF - The degree to which or the amount of feed- 
back encouraged and wanted by the organization, 
as reflected especially by those directly governed 



PENETRATION OF - The degree to x^hlch or distance vjhich feed- 
back covers from the point of re-entering the 
organization until it reaches the person most 
responsible for and holding commensurate authority 
for implementing change. 



•'-t 
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CHAPTER ADDENDTOI II 

Tabulation of the Use of Characteristics on Classification Work- 
sheet li in Classifyinji' the Subjects of this Research 

Times Used 



1.0 INPUTS 





1.111 
1.112 
'A)51 1.113 
5) 7 1.114 
1.12 
T'1.121 
'1.1211 
31 1.12111 
T"!. 12112 
^1.12113 
^1.1212 
.13 )?B~1. 12121 
14) 1.12122 
;i5) ^1.122 

;i6) 1.1221 

ITrJ^l. 12211 

18) “T*1. 12212 

19) 1.12213 

20) 1.1222 
21) 1 1.12221 

^ 1.12222 

1 1.13 

:24)Tn.l31 
(25)H:i.l32 




Operands 

Information 

Message 

Inquiry- 

Expectations 

Strategy- 

Energy (behavior) 
Rational Behavior 
Performance 
Individual 
Individuals 
Group(s) 
Interaction 
Individuals 
Groups 

Irrational Behavior 
Performance 
Individual 
Individuals 
Group(s) 
Interaction 
Individuals 
Groups 
Resources 
Material 
Human 



26) 1.21 
[21) 5 1.211 
28)67 1.2111 
29) 8 1.2112 
(30U4 1.212 

(31) .1.22 

(32) 2 1.221 

(33) iF"1.222 

(34) 4T’1.223 
(3!p)41 1.224 

(36) 1.225 

(37) 3 1.2251 

(38) “1.2252 
39) 1 1.226 
40)55 1.2261 

,'41)12 1.2262 

(42) 1 1.227 

( 43 ) ” 1.228 

(45) ;i.23 

(46) 31 1 .231 

(47) 44 1.232 
U8)lT 1.233 

(49)Tl‘!i.234 



1.2 Operators 



Control Structures 
Formal 
Legitimized 
Ins t i tut i onal i z e d 
Informal (Operative 

role ) 

Operations (processes) (84) 

(85) 



Decoding 
Advisory 
Decision-making 
Communication 

Memory 

Formal (conscious) (90)*~2~2.325 
Inf ormal (unconscious ) ( 91 )^'2 . 33 



Work 
Routine 
Special 

Rectification( check) 
Encoding 
Personnel 
Individual 
Individuals 
Small Group 
Large Group 



Times Used 

27o^fui'Ictional sub-systems 

(50) 2 2 .1 Administrative 

(51) 54 2.11 Decision Making 

Communication 
Policy 

Formulation 
Interpretation 
- Enforcing 
Revision 

Rules and Regulations 
Formulation 
Interpretation 
Enforcing 
Revision 

Arbitration(of conflic 
Intra- or gani za t i onal 
Interstitial 
Ext ra-organi zat i onal 
Between Spheres 
Research 
Operations 
Program 
Personnel 
Clients. 

\7ork \ 

Routine 
Special 

2.2 Supervisory 
'2.21 Control 

Development 
Orientation 
Improvement 
Re -training 
Advisory 

‘2 . 3 Instructional 
2.31 Teaching 

Curriculum 
Develo]pment 
Testing 

Implementa ti on 
Modification 
Revision 
Extra-curriculum 
Materials 
Facilitation 



154 2.11 

i52)W2.^2 
hi) 2.13 

(54) 2 2.131 

'55)I5“2.132 
5 2.133 
"~2.134 

2.14 
2.141 

T"2.142 
4 2.143 
2.144 

2.15 
64)'T“2.151 

“’2.152 
'2.153 
'2.154 
'2.16 
’ 2.161 
'2.162 
'2.163 
'2.164 
!T3) 2.17 

,74)^2.171 

{75)"T'2.172 
(76): 



(77) 





'2.32 



(86) T~2.321 

(87) 2.322 

(88T"2.323 
(89 



1 2.324 



(92)T"2.34 
2.35 




(93) 

(94) 2.4 Purpose Determination 

(95) ""7“2.41 Goals (educational) 

(96) _2.42 Objectives 

(97) 2.421 Operation 

(98) ~~4~2 .422 Program 

(99) 2.5 Personnel 

(100) p~2.51 Organizational Staff 

(101) 8”2.511 Recruitment 

(102) '~8'~ 2.512 Selection 

(103) 7 2.513 Assignment 



Times Used 



Times Used 



104) 1 2 

105) 2 

106) 1 2 
,107) 1 2 
108 ) 2 
109)T~2 

( 110 ) 2 

(111) 2 

(112) 4 "2 
(113) 4 2 

2 



iiisi: 



'115 ) q 2 
;il6) 2 

117) T~2 

118 ) 5 2 

;il9) 2 

(12 0) ~ 2 

(121) 2 

(122) 

:i23) T 2 

,124) 2 

125) i 2 
126 )_i r. 
,127)_i“2 
128)“’""2 



514 Orientation 

515 Development 

516 Separation 
52 Pupil Services 

521 Health 
5211 Physical 
1212 Mental 

522 Testing 

523 Advisory 

5231 Guidance 

5232 Counselling 

5233 Placement 

524 Pood 

525 Transportation 

526 Control 

6 Record Keeping 



(155) 

( 156 ) 



3 

3 

3 

’3 




158)qi 3 
,159)42_3 
160) -s 3 



(130'nn 2 



;i32 
,133 
.134 
(135. 
(136). 

(138) 9 



'2 

"2 

"2 

2 

"2 

"2 

"2 



61 Staff 

611 Professional 

612 Non-professional 

62 Student 

621 Health 

622 Academic 

63 Fiscal 

64 Facilities 

7 Client-Constituent 

Relations 

71 Information 

711 Dissemination 

712 Clarification 

72 Participation 

721 Maintenance 

722 Assistance 

723 Developmental 

8 Business Management 



'162) 

(163 

(164) 3 

(165) 3 

(166) 1 3 

(167) A 3 

(168) 3 

(169) 3 

(170) 3 

(171) 3 

(172) _2_3 

(173 5Q_3 

;i74) 3 

;i75) ^3 

,176) & 3 
177) 3 

( 178 ) ^3 

(179) p7 3 
180 i£_3 

(181)23 3 



(182)47 3 



(139) a_2 

(140) fi_2 

(141) 2 

(142) 1 2 

(143) 2 

(144) p 2 

(145) ^2 

( 146 ) ^2 

(147) 1 2 

(148) 2 

;i49)_i_2 





81 

811 

812 
613 
82 
821 

822 

823 

824 

825 



(183) 3 

(184) 9 3 

(185) i5_3 

Financial Affairs (186) 3 

Budgeting (all6ca-(l87)_6_3 



tion of funds) (188) 



Purchasing 
Remuneration 
Physical Plant 
Planning 
Maintenance 
Modification 
Improvement 
Addition 



3. 




(189) 

( 190 ) 

(191) 8 3 

(192) ii:3 
(193 3£_3 
(194) 1 3 
(195 b„3 
(196 32-3 
(197 io_3 

Pi’ofessional Staff (198) i 3 
Mon-professional (l99)_g_3 
Other Govt, Agencies 

Community ( 200 ) 

At large ( 201 ,3 

Groups 



9 Negotiation 
Emplojrees 



0 OUTPUT 

1 Productivity 

11 Pr(5duct* 

111 Information 

1111 V/ritten 

1112 Oral 

112 Decisions 

113 Policy 

1131 Formulation 

1132 Revision 

114 Rules and Regulations 

1141 Formulation 

1142 Revision 

115 Resources 

1151 Personnel 

1152 Course of Study 

1153 Facilities 

1154 Fiscal 

116 Planning 

1161 Strategy 

1162 Oxjerational Plans 

117 Records 

118 Research 

119 Contract 

12 Performance 

121 Behavior 

1211 Rational 

1212 Irrational 

122 Decision Transmission 

123 Information Tx'ans- 

mission 

124 Policy 

1241 Enforcement 

1242 Interpretation 

125 Rules and Regulations 

1251 Enforcement 

1252 Interpretation 

126 Arbitration 

127 Consultation 

128 V/ork 

2 Affectivity 

21 Organization 

211 Professional Staff 

212 Non-professional Staff 

22 Clients 

221 Students 

222 Parents 

23 Interstitial Groups 
231 Board of Education 



, 232 : 

,233 



(202) -I 3.234 



P.T.A. 

Citizen Advisory 
Groups 

Other 



o 

ERIC 






Timeo Used 



209) 1113 

210) ^3 
( 211 ) 1 3 



(212) li 

(213) ^ 

(214) _ 



(215 
(216, 

U17 5^3 
; 218 ) 35:3 

.220)^3 
’221)ir~3 
222) 3 

(223) 3 

(224) 3 

( 225 ) ^3 

(226) 3 

(227) 3 



.24 Supra-Eduoational Ors^izations 
,241 Intermediate (County) 

.242 State, 

.243 Federal , - 

1.25 Extra-Organxzatxonal 

.251 Parents 
,252 Citizens 
.253 Community 
.26 Px*ofession 
.261 Individuals 
.262 Associations 
. 263 .Movements 
.2 Feedback 
.31 Internal 
.311 Positive 
.3111 Ongoing 
.3112 Post facto 
. 312 Negative 
.3121 Ongoing 
.3122 Post facto 
.32 External 
.321 Positive 
.3211 Ongoing 
.3212 Post facto 
.322 Negative 
.3221 Ongoing 
.3222 . Post facto 






I 

{ 




//o 



B. rPabulation of the Use of Characteristics on Classification 
Y/orksheet II in Classifying the Subjects of this Research 






1. Input: 

(300) 65Routine (Ordinary) 
i301) 2j Special 
(302) 2C risis 

2. Output: 

(306) 67 Routine (Ordinary) 

(307) 23 Special 
1 308) CT" C risis 

3. Input-Output Relationship: 

(312) 88 D irect J(315) 69 U nchanged 

C 31 3 )"T“lndi re c t (316 )17 Adapted 

( 314 )~None ( 317 )_4_Changed 



303) 34 A ction 

304) 32 Organization 

305) 3 Policy 



83 Functional 



Bioii 3 D ysf unc tional 
(311) 4 Non-functional 



318) J-9Energy Increase 
’319) 6lE nergy Equivalence 
320) lOE nergy Loss 



322)n“Progressive Modification (325)iO’ermeabl,e (327)^Adaptive 



323 ) 1 R e gr e s s ive Modi f i c at i on 

5. Relationship of Functional Subsystems: 

(329) 34 C lose p33)8^Pormal 

(330) 47 W orkable (334) 

( 331 ) ^Impeded 

(332) 0 None 

6. System Self-regulation: 

(337)69 Complete ( 341)36JPixed 

338)rrPartial (342)^_Ad hoc 

' 339 )’T~Minimal ( 343 )3)_Accidental 

!340)2ljNone 

7. Feedback (Information Plow): 

(347) 56 Unlimited p50)79_Pormal 

(348) 30 L imited (351). 

(349) 4 None 



(Tendencies tov/ard:) 



( 328 )lB^Inf lexible 
( 335 ) 58 P rogrammed 

(334 )*T“lnf ormal ( 336)32 Spontaneous ^ 



( 344 ) 4 R eflexive 

(345) 75 C ognitive Imme- 

diate 

(346) 10 Cognitive Delayed 

(352) 0 Intermittent 

( 353 ) 42 . Continuous 

( 354 )^93Proportional 
(355)17 Relay 



(351) 9 Informal 



8. Kegentropy 



'ogr'^' 



Me chani z a t i on 



Deriiree of 


Existence 


Ki^?h 


Mod . 1 


Low \None 


,1.7 * 

(356) 


'"41 1 

(360) 


rrs 1 ! 

( 364 I 4368.14 


: HD 

1 (357) 


(361) 


(365)! (369iJ, 


• i 

1358) 


"26 ' 
(362.1 


“20 1 43 i 

• (366)!' (370) J: 


11 2 
_U5iI 


17 , 


45 \Z1 . 1 

(367)1 J371.L.I 



Incr. Same ' 


Decr:'*^^ 


56 

■( 372 ) 


20 

(376) 


3 ('1 i 
(38b) 


(373) 


11 1 

(377)1 


■0 ! 
'■ (38'r) : 


26 

, 277|-) 1 


20 

( 378)j 


0 ( 

ZT382) 1 


1 

\ (375) 


10 

(375J 


pto . 

Umu 



Chapter Addendum III 



. Taxonomic Groupings by Paired Relationships 
(Positive Overlap Only) at the 70% or Greater 
Levels Using Systems Classification Schemes 

Two and Three* 

(N=50, 56% of the Behavioral Units) 

59 — 8 

Specie’s VIII ^3 Species II 

48-— 51 
Species VII 




Species I 



26^29 

Species V 



19 

Species IV 





Species III 



So • 



N 



"* Numbers in this figure refer to the behavioral units that 
were the subjects classified in this study* 
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CHAPTER 




SYl'ITHESIS MD CONCLUSIONS 
Daniel E. Griffiths and Frank W. Lutz 



The Search for a Single Taxonomy 



As indicated in the title of this work, the task was to 
develop taxonomies of organizational behavior in education, not a 
single taxonomy. It was proposed that four theories be utilized in 
the development of the taxonomies in order to produce schemata for 
the classification of organizational behavior. The development and 
utilization of these four schemata is discussed in earlier chapters. 

In spite of the difficulty of synthesizing schemata developed from 
theories as diversified as bureaucracy, compliance, decision-malting, 
and general systems, the research team hoped that it would be 
possible to demonstrate that certain parts of one schema had 
particular relationship to certain parts of other schema. The 
research team does not believe it successfully accomplished this 
objective. This chapter will describe what was done in an effort oO 
meet the objective, what was accomplished and why more was impossible 
at least at this point in the development of a science of administration. 



Logical Analysis 

It is clear that there is nothing like complete overl«='P on any 
of the four scoring schemata. In a large measure, each tends to 
classify different elements of the organization. Even when a word 
such as power is used in two schemata, i.e., in bureaucracy and 



compliance, the word is defined differently by the separate theories 
and thus defined differently in each classification schema. The 
resulting classification of any OTU through the use of the concept 
power will then be considerably different depending on the way the 
concept is defined in the particular theory and schema. An analysis 
of the classifications resulting from the use of the concept power 
as used in the bureaucratic and compliance schemata showed almost 
no overlap between the concept as used in each. That is to say, 
one cannot predict how power will be scored accordii^S the compliance 
classification based on the way power is scored according to bureau- 
cratic classification. To use another example, while one schema is 
very concerned about whether the behavior in an organization is bureau- 
cratic or nonbureaucratic, the other schemata are not the least concerned 
with that fact. Because outputs of the organization may be either 
bureaucratic or nonbureaucratic; and because a decision to postpone 
may be either bureaucratic or nonbureaucratic; and because a 
compliant behavior directed toward some goal may be either bureau- 
cratic or nonbureaucratic in nature, none of these areas are 
predictable from the data obtained by scoring the behavior along 
the bureaucratic-nonbureaucratic continuum. VJhile it is not 
impossible that any two or three things may occur at the same time, 
thus producing some correlation, still the one is independent of the 

other. 

Another area to which the research group gave considerable 
attention was that of the completeness of any single theory and thus 
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of any single schema based on that theory. Granting that theories 
in the social sciences are incomplete, still each schema with 
the exception of one was able to score every OTU« That schema 
(the Bureaucratic Classification) omitted only one OTU which 
had taken place outside the boundaries of the organization, as 
defined by that system of classification. While it is not claimed 
that the data used in this study were obtained by sampling the total 
universe of beha^aor in educational organizations, they are aft; 
extensive sample of behavior in one educational organization, a public 
school district. In addition, the total group of OTU*s includes 
a group of behaviors from another educational organization, higher 
education. These represent a different organization both institutionally, 
geographically and behaviorally. Each schema was complete enough to 
allow scoring of all of these data. Each could score all behaviors of 
the educational organization collected in the sample, While this fact 
speaks well for the individual theories upon which the schemata were 
built and the taxonomists who built the schemata, it creates a problem 
when trying to synthesize the schemata. If everything is to be 
classified in one schema, the other schema iti not necessary for class- 
ification. In a moment it will be seen that this statement is too 
strong simply because while the organizational behavior may be classified 
according to one schema, it may be necessary to classify it according 
to another schema in order to fulfill another purpose of analysis. 

For the moment, however, the statement serves to indicate that once 
one can classify all units or samples according to his purpose, there 
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is little need of using another schema. 

Certain statistical processes were used in an attempt to 
determine whether overlaps among schemata took place. Several 
problems existed which rendered this attempt rather fruitless. 

While some theories allowed the taxonomists to indicate the degree 
of presence of an element, other theories only enabled taxonomists 
to score elements as present or absent. This created a problem 
of either ignoring or making tenous assumptions about other data. 

For instance, in some circles there is general agsreement that with 
large samples, parametric procedures may be applied to certain scales 
which are not equal- interval scales. Other statisticians are still 
offended by this process. Inasmuch as our sample included only ' 
ninety OTU*s, we were somewhat loath to call it statistically a 
large sample. 

Further, there was a problem of the sise of matrices which 
could be utilized even with the most modern computers and programs. 

To include all elements of all schemata would have necessitated a 
matrix of over one thousand by one thousand. To reduce the matrix 
by merely eliminating the finer conceptual subdivisions of the 
more global elements through arbitrary reduction woiald result • 
in considerable (almost complete) overlap of all schemata. This 
was done, in fact, and the predicted result obtained. T-Jhile it was 
possible to run a matrix as large as would have been needed to 
include all elements, the process was not considered feasibl'^ within 
the parameters of this proposal. Methods which would have requ5.red 
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such a matrix are descrihed in Principles of IJumerical Taxonomy » ^ 

Such a process may prove fruitful in future research. 

Having attempted some statistical techniques without success, 
and rejecting others as not within the scope of this project, 
the project team turned to the production of frequencies of overlap 
and a theoretical explanation where possible. VJhen discussing 
the theoretical rationale for using one schema over the other, 
two questions will be discussed: 

(1) Under what conditions may one classification schema 

" provfj more useful than another? 

( 2 ) VJhat theoretical relationships may exist between the 
four schema? 

As one discusses the first of these questions he really must 
talk about the purposes of the inquirer in wishing to select a schema 
for classifying organisational behavior. A simple illustration served 
to emphasise this point for the research team. The group had been 
discussing the synthesis possibilities of the schemata for a day and 
a half when John Hemphill picked up six objects which were on the 
table: a water glass; a round glass ash tray; a package of cigarettes; 

a paper match book; an oblong tobacco pouch; and a coffee cup. He 
pointed out that depending on a person’s purpose, he might group 
these objects many ways: (l) smoking versus non-smoking objects; 



^ Robert R. Sokal and Peter H. A. Sneath, Principles of Numerical 
Taxonomy (San Francisco, Calif.: W. H. Freeman and Co., 1963}* 
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(2) round versus angular objects; (3) containers versus non- 
containers; (4) transparent versus non-transparent; (5) flexible 
versus non-f lexible , etc=, There seemed to be an almost infinite 
number cf possibilities and each resulted in a different grouping 
which, depending cn the purpose, was better than any other grouping. 
It became clear that no one taxonomy of organizational behavior 
based on present theories would be desirable even if it could 
be produced. Rather, what the team had before them were four 
ways of classifying organisational behavior, each as useful as 
the other and as necessary as the other, depending on the class- 
ification purposes. Perhaps some overlaps among classification 
schemata and relationships between theories from which the schemata 
were derived could be derived. Still the research team could not 
emerge with a single tajconomy. 

Statistical Procedures for Examining Overlaps 

To determine where characteristics within one schemata over- 
lapped characteristics in any other schemata (were used the same 
way in scoring the theories), it was decided to compare all pairs 
of characteristics by using the Phi coefficient as a measure of 
overlap. This coefficient may be interpreted in much the same 
manner as a correlation coefficient (i.e., a coefficient of 1.0 
describes perfect overlap.) The formula for is indicated by 
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Guilford as; 

AD - BC 

i^ = 

~\/ (A+B) (A+C) (D+B) (D+C) 

When 1 = the presence of a concept and 0 = its absence and 

A = the number of (l-l) combinations — the presence 
of both concepts; 

B - the number of (O-l) combinations — the absence of 
one but the presence of the other; 

C = the number of (l-O) combinations — the presence 
of one but the absence of the other; 

D = the number of (O-O) combina-tions — the absence of 
both concepts 

For example, if in five occurrences of a phenomenon one were 
to test for the overlap of two characteristics and were to find 
that in occurrence one and in occurrence three both were present 
but in occurrences two, four and five neither were present, we 
would have perfect o\"erlap as Phi would be; 



“V ?*2V3.3 





or 3^ 



Therefore; ^ = 1.0 

There is a danger in using Phi as an indicator of overlap, 
however. Suppose for some reason two characteristics did not 



^ J.P. Guilford. Fundamentals of Statistics in Psychology and 
Education (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1956), p. 312. 



o 
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occur within the sample of specimen collected. In addition, 
suppose these characteristics were dissimilar and if they had 
appeared, they would not appear together except by chance 
(i.e., there was no relationship between the two). In our for- 
mula the 0-0 occurrence is the same as the 1-1 ocviurrence, 
however. For this reason any characteristic which was never 
scored within the sample of the ninety OTU’ s was dropped from 
the tabulation. 

While it is easy to see why 0-0 is the same as 1-1, it 
still creates problems when using Phi for our purpose. If two 
characteristics are actually the same, one will always be present 
when the other is present and if the one is not present, neither 
can the other be present. If every woman were a mother and every 
mother were a woman, then there would be perfect correspondence. 
Thankfully this is not the case, and while the latter produces 
all 1-1 occurrences, the former produces considerable 0-1 occur- 
rences (particul.arly in unmarried women). Thus, the two classifi- 
cations do not completely overlap* But suppose we were to test 
these characteristics (of mother and woman) on a sample choosing 
mothers only. Suppose one had an infinite sample of mothers. 

A spurious of 1.0 would be obtained. Merely dropping classifi- 
cations which never appeared would not correct the difficulty 
because both class if iv-ations, woman and mother, would appear. In 
addition to this problem, two characteristics could have occurred 
together (l-l) one time in our ninety OTU's simply by chance. If 



both failed to appear again in the remaining eighty-nine OTU*s 
(O-O) then the Phi would be 1.0 when it should actually perhaps 
be 0.0. Thus, the following rule of thumb was developed. The 
total occurrence of the characteristics must be at least nine 
(ten percent) in the ninety 0TU*s; the positive overlaps (l-l) 
must be larger than the sum of the negative overlaps (O-l) * (l-O). 
Only pairs of characteristics fitting this rule are reported. In 
addition, we report here only the overlaps between schema. 

Our procedure for calculation was as follows. Numbering all 
characteristics one through four hundred thirty-six (having dropped 
those characteristics which were never used in scoring the ninety 
0TU*s) each characteristic was recorded as present (l) or not 
present (O) in each of the ninety OTU's. The (l-l), (O-l), 

(l-O), and (O-O) occurrences were tabulated. The Phi coefficient 
was then calculated and pairs of characteristics were grouped 
into clusters of Phi equal to 1.0 to .9I5 .90 to .8lj .80 to .71; 
.70. to .61; .60 to .51; and .50 to .hi. These were then inspec- 
ted to see if they fit the rule developed to protect against 
spurious conclusions regarding correspondence of characteristics. 
The following pairs of characteristics produced the Phi indicated 
while not violating the required frequencies set by the rule: 
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OVERLAPS OF CHARACTERISTICS BETlffiEN SCHEMA 



Hii Schemata and Characteristic with 




Compliance 
Productive Goal 



.90 - .81 Compliance 

Programmed task - professional 
staff 

.80 to .71 Compliance 

Programmed task - pupil irregu- 
lations 



.80 to .71 Compliance 

Programmed task - professional 
staff 

.60 - .51 Bureaucracy 

Hi^ universalistic 

.60 - .51 Decision Making 

Who carries out decision? - self 



.60 - .51 Decision Making 

Decision made or in process 



.60 - .51 Decision I-faking 

Nature of problem - personnel 
or staff 

.50 - . 4 l Bureaucracy 

High rational 

.50 - . 4 l Bureaucracy 

High universalistic 



.50 - . 4 l Decision Making 

Decision made, or procedure set 
or decision in process 



Schemata and Characteristic 

Decision Making 
Central actor - authority 
position - board 

General Systems 
Functional subsystem - 
personnel selection 

General Systems 
Output productivity - 
enforcement of rules and 
regulations 

General Systems 
Output productivity - 
professional, individual(s) 

General Systems 
Feedback - limited 

General Systems 
Input operation - decision 
mal^iing 



General Systems 
Functional sub- system 
decision making 

General Systems 
Output productivity - 
performance of work 

General Systems 
Feedback - limited 

General Systems 
System-self regulation 
fixed 



General Systems 
Input - decision making 
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In the compliance schemata there were four characteristics 
which overlapped above the .70 level with characteristics from 
either schemata. These were higher than the overlaps discovered 
with any other schemata. /II overlaps of characteristics from 
the compliance schemata were above *70 and all overlaps between 
schemata above .70 were with characteristics from compliance. 

It is interesting to note that productive goals overlapped betv?een 
.90 and .81 with the decision making characteristic of authority 
position, board. Thus, in our sample, productive goals (those 
goals which are related to extend or improved opportunities for 
pupils to prepare for vocational, family and financial prob 3 .ems) 
were highly related to the school board in an authority position 
to the central actor of the unit (usually the superintendent) . 

This could be interpreted to mean that where improvement or 
extension of educational opportunity is involved, one must seek 
board approval. 'Further, it seems that most issues in the system 
studied must have centered on productive rather than intellectual 
goals under the major heading cultural goals. As one might expect, 
the classifications of programmed tasks of professional staff and 
pupil irregulation are related to the general systems classifica- 
tions of personnel selection and enforcement of rules and regula,- 
tions respectively. The characteristic professional personnel is 
also related to the general systems characteristic professional 
productivity of individual(s) . These could have been predicted 
systematically . 
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Some interesting overlaps occurred with the hureaucra 
schema. All those characteristics which relate to high oureau 
cratic operation of the organization (e.g., high rational, high 
specific, hi^ universalistic) overlapped with the general systems 
Characteristic, feedback limited. High universalistic is also 
related to the general systems characteristic of self regulation - 
fixed. At first these overlaps seemed unusual. Upon further 
reflection it is clear that the occurrence of overlap are predic- 
table from bureaucratic theory. If the bureaucracy is functioning 
there is feedback, but this feedback is specified (fixed) and it 
should be limited to the amount and means specified by the bureau- 
cratic procedure. Ihus, the overlaps which occurred "fit" the 

theory. 

one overlap with the decision-making schemata has been 
discussed in the paragraph on compliance overlaps. Four other 
overlaps of decision-making characteristics occurred, all with 
general systems characteristics. Again, most of these cou3.d be 
predicted semantically. The characteristics of self carrying 
out a decision is related to the functional subsystem of decision- 
snaking. When the nature of the problem is personnel or staff, 
the productivity output was performance of work. Finally the 
dlecision-makins characteristic of decision made, or proced-ore^ ^ 
set, or decision in progress, was related to the input of deois 
sssaking. in every one of these four cases the decision-making 
Characteristic is mentioned first and the general systems 
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characteristic second. 

There were eleven characteristics of the general systems 
schemata which were found to overlap with other schemata. This 
was the largest number of overlapping characteristics in any one 
schema. It compares with four from the compliance, four from 
the bureaucracy, and five from the decision making schemata j-xI 
all cases, of course, the general systems characteristic overlapped 
with a characteristic from some other schema. All overlapping 
characteristics from general systems have been discussed previously 
and shall not be discussed again except to explain a possible 
reason why general systems has more than twice the overlaps of 
any other schema. There are two possible answers. First, general 
systems is perhaps the broadest of the four theories used in 
"D eveloping Taxonomies of Organizational Behavi or in Education. 

And second, there were more characteristics in the general 
systems schemata and, therefore, greater opportunity for overlaps 

to occur. 

It is, of course, apparent that the overlaps and the discussion 
of them have done little to synthesize the theories used in 
developing the taxonomies. Neither has one taxonomy emerged. 

While in one sense this is disappointing, it points to a new idea 
about the behavioral theories upon which the practice of adminis- 
tration rests. Perhaps these theories are (l) more complete, and 
(2) more separate than is supposed. This research would seem to 
point in that direction. 



THE DECISION-MAKING CLASSIFICATION SCHEMA 
'?h eoretical Base 

The theory upon ^;hich the decision-making schema is based 
was developed in a study by Griffiths, Hemphill and Frederikson 
during an extensive study of the elementary principalship. In 
that study two secondary factory related to decision-making 
emerged. Factor X concerned the activity of preparing for a 
decision vs. -taking final action, and Factor Y concerned the 
amount of work expended in handling the item. Factor X, then, 
focused upon the process of making the decision and Factor Y 
focused upon or accounted for much of the non- dec is ion-making 
behavior. Drawing heavily from these factors as well as other 
decisions-making concepts, a decision-making classification 
schema was developed. This schema, while neither mathematic- 
ally nor systematically pleasing, resulted in a system of 
one hundred forty-two categories which established some 
relationships between the decision-making concepts. 

The theory and the resulting classification schema are 

based on the following three assumptions: 

1. Administration is a generalized type of tehavior 
found in all human organizations. 

2. Administration is the process of directing and 
controlling life in a social organization. 

3 . The specific function of administration is to 
develop and regulate the decision-making process 
in the most effective manner possible. 
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The schema and the theory that fostered it views the process 
of administration as the monitoring of decisions made in the 
orsanization and holds that administrative behavior can be 
desczdbed and understood in terras of decision*raakins or the 

monitoring of decisions in the organization. 

Thus, the classification system includes one hundred 
forty-two characteristics arranged in an ordered relationship 
that is described by the follo’^/ing diagram: 

Input — ^ 

Decision-fMcing j fe, 

^Output 

Outputs may occur either along path a]_, a 2 (making a decision) 
or path b (without a decision being made). This schema accounts 
for the range of behaviors that must be considered in the 
description of administrators at work and thus the behavior 
of the organization. 

Following classification of the ninety OTU's several types 
of analyses were performed, these included: frequency counts 

of used and unused categories, cluster formation, and content 
analysis of clusters. Four clusters were thus isolated and 
were augmented by examining scoring categories used to describe 
each OTU. A two level classification system resulted in which 
43 OTU*s were able to be classified. Thus, a new classification 
system was devised in which two sets of 0TU*s were identified 
as; 1 ) information exchanging and 2) decision-making. If one 
is ready to accept a set idiich includes 86 of the 90> then all 
the OTU’s could be classified by the decision based theory. A 



set of this size was rejected as being useless for classi- 
fication ■ purposes. 

Future Research 

This initial taxonomy attempt opens the door to what now 
seems almost endless research in decision-making. Only 90 of 
the one hundred forty-two classification were used in classi- 
fying the OTU’s of the educational organization picked for the 
field study. Will additional educational organizations provide 
behaviors that require the use of the other classifications 
specified in the schema? If so, what different educational 
aspirations, organizational structures, administrative behaviors, 
goals, etc., will tend to elicit these other decision-making 
behaviors? If not, do the decision-making behaviors occur in 
other types of organizations? If so, why should educational 
organizations not exhibit the same behaviors? Could educational 
organizations benefit from the adoption of decision-making 
patterns used in industry and vice versa? Are there cross 
cultural differences in decision-making patterns? What are 
the reasons for such differences and possible similarities? 

How are differences in decision-making patterns related to 
l) communication, 2) organizational morale, 3) size of staff, 

4) training of the chief administrator and other administrators, 

5 ) affect on public support? The list of such questions is 
almost infinite. Several doctoral dissertations are presently 
in process in an attempt to answer such questions but the surface 
has hardly been scratched, much less depleted. It is hoped 
that the establishment of this present decision-making schema 
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will not be viewed as tbe final word in decision-making taxonoriiy 
or theory but merely a new portal through 'tihich researchers 
may view the world of research possibilities in educaTional 
admini st rat ion • 

Practitioner Usefulness 

It is not unusual that a large segment of schoolmen view 
any research project in terms of its immediate and pragmatic 
possibilities. At one report of this research, an old gentle- 
man rose to ask, "I have been a principal for thirty-five years, 
and I would like to know how this work will enable me to do a 
better job in my building?" Perhaps this is a short-sighted 
approach to any research - but from the viewpoint of the 
individual administrator, it is a fair question. Research in 
administration has as its final, if not immediate goal, the 
improvement of the practice of administration. The present 
classification schema can provide the practicing administrator 
with the tool to describe the decision-making in this organi- 
zation. Decisions are made at several levels of any educational 
organization and each has its affect on the organization as a 

Ci 

whole. Tlie Board of Education makes policy decisions. This 
process should be of prime importance to the chief school 
administrator r The decision-mailing schema will enable him to 
classify and thus begin to analyze this process. Certain 
decisions must be made by building principals. VJhat is the 
nature of these decisions and how are they made? What part 
does the central office staff play in decision-making? Again 
the list could be expanded to the limits of the imagination of 
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the practitioner. The better his grasp of the theory upon 
which the schema is built, the more relationships he will 
understand. But all from the most naive to the most sophis- 
ticated practitioner will be able to make some use of the 
schema. 

One word of caution in conclusion. In this schema as 
in the other schemata, the questions raised for application 
ms^y seem to some as elementary and ones to which any practical 
administrator has ready answers. To others the conclusions 
that are possible based upon such a theory will seem definite 
and enduring. Both observations will be ill-founded. No 
question about organizations is so simple that it deserves 
no thought. This schema is a tool for thinking or re-thinking 
the organisational process in terms of decision-making. What 
seemed self-evident will sometimes prove false. What appeared 
tenuous and unlikely may result in the solution to a. long 
standing problem. On the other hand, our theory is not so 
well developed and our schema not so complete as to provide 
indisputable answers, nor should it result in unquestionable 
and infallible administration. It does provide a tool for 
analysis and a guide for action which can result in predict- 
able ends. 



o 



The Compliance Theory Glassification Schema 
Theoretical Base 

This compliance classification schema of organizational 
behavior in education is based on the theory of ^atai Etzioni 
which is explained in considerable detail in Chapter V. The 
theory defines the relationships between organizational superiors 
and their subordinates in terms of the power used by the superior 
and the response of the subordinates to that power. These deter- 
mine the degree of compliance obtained including the structural 
and motivational aspects of that compliance. 

Structural aspects of power, as defined by the theory, 
consider both the kinds of power used by the organization and 
the distribution of that power. Three kinds of power are then 
identified: a) coercive, b) utilitarian and c) normative. These 

superiors use in obtaining compliance from subordinates. The 
three kinds of power interact with three types of super iordinate- 
subordinate involvement: a) alienative, b) claculative, and c) 

moral. The interaction of these three kinds of power and three 
types of involvement produce nine contributions which are illus- 
trated in Chart on page . 

A third classification suggested by the theory was that of 
organizational goals. Again, three types of goals are identified. 
These are: a) order, b) economic, and c) cultural. Finally, 

three classifications of organizational tasks: a) routine, b) 

instrumental and c) expressive, combine to complete the theore- 
tical grid of classification cells. This fpcid which contains 
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eighty-one cells is set forth in chart , page . 

Future Research 

While eighty-one cells were created by combining each of 
the four classifications (e.g., power, involvement, goals and 
tasks) it may well be that there is something Isss th^ eighty- 
one 'which empirically exist. Only twenty-seven were used in 
identifying the ninety samples of behavior used in this study. 
However, ninety are certainly too few upon which to come to 
the conclusion that the other fiftyr-four are nothing but 
figjnents of a mathematical imagination. 

Other questions also remain. While this study has demons- 
trated the usefulness of compliance theory in building a classi- 
fication scheme, we still know relatively little about the rela- 
tionships between the schemata and other organizational variables. 
For instance, how might the power and involvement in an open 
educational system differ from the power and involvement in a 
closed system? In the ninety OTU's scored in this project, two 
types of behavior were dominant. These were behaviors that were 
0 N CaR (a routine task with an order goal using normative power 
and obtaining calculative involvement) and E N CaR (a routine 
task, an economic goal, using normative power and obtaining 
calculative involvement) . Would these patterns be found in all 
public school organizations or if not, what differences in the 
educational process obtained in educational organizations exhibit 
other patterns? These and other questions can be formulated by 
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the careful reader of Chapter V. They provide a wealth of 
h 3 ^otheses for future research concerning educational organi- 
zations . 

Practitioner Usefulness 

Developments based on theory are always better used by 
those who understand the theory upon which the functional 
"thing” was based. So a physician is best able to use penicillin 
if he knows chemical composition and the biochemistry. Army 
medics have, however, saved many lives through the use of 
penicillin without having the theoretical knowledge possessed by 
the physician. So it is with the practitioner of educational 
administration. Operating in the field, he must have the tools 
to "treat" the organization, least it die. The compliance 
schema provides one such diagnostic tool where -by particular 
problems may be identified before the "patient" is critically "ill." 

The interpersonal relationships between super ordinates and 
subordinates has long been recognized as a critical element in 
the organization. The time honored, even if rather shop worn, 
concept of morale contemplates a total process whose elements are, 
at least in the past, described by the compliance schema. Thus, 
this schema makes the concept of organizational morale, about 
which the practitioner has for many years been concerned, a more 
practical and manageable matter. If the practitioner classifies 
particular units of behavior exhibited by certain superord4»atea • 
and finds them to use coercive po\7er consistently aaad that the 
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involvement of subordinates is alienated, he has a good lead as 
to where the chief administrator must begin in order to improve 
morale. True, on an initiative basis the talented practitioner 
always "ikne'w” this. But this schema provides him with an objec- 
tive method of determining the situation. Another interesting 
aspect of this is that confronted by objective evidence (e.g., 
scores on his own organizational behavior), the superordinate 
who was exhibiting coercive power in instances where other power 
would have sufficed may voluntarily and even eagerly modify his 
behavior. There are only a few men who want to be despots but 
many are unaware of their behavior and reluctant to modify it 
based on another’s subjective judgments. After all, their action 
is as good as another's and the despot does not think of himself 
as such. The ability to present more objective data may prove 
helpful to the organization. 

The above discussion ixS but one example of how the compliance 
schema should prove useful. Many other examples present themselves 
to the imaginative mind. The tliree listed below should prove 
interesting to administrator and board member alike. 

1. Do particular tasks present themselves in the total 
organizational behavior more often than the chief 
administrator had imagined? 

2. If the mission of public education is largely 

cultural, are cultural goals more evident than the 
other goals in the schema? 
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3. How does the school hoard operate in terms of power, 
goals, and tasks? Is a modification called for? 

A practitioner mi^t well spend time such 

questions and the compliance schema will prove a helpful tool. 



The Bureaucratic Classification Schema 
Theoretical Base 

In Chapter VI a taxonomical schema for classifying the 
bureacratic behavior of men in modern organizations -was pre- 
sented. The schema is a tri-dimensional theoretical conceptua- 
lizatioa based primarily on the works of three behavioral scien- 
tists; Max Weber, Robert Merton and Talcott Parsons. 

Weber employed ideal tj^pe constructs to account for the 
structural aspects of bureaucratic organizations. He saw 
behavior in these modern organizations as rational in which the 
members engaged in activities that are coordinated toward specific 
goals which organizations seek to accomplish. 

Robert Merton emphasized the importance and the utility of 
Weber *s ideal type constructs. However, his chief concern was 
with the functional and disfunctional aspects of bureaucratic 
organizations, i.e., the unanticipated consequences of rational 
or nonrational behavior. 

Talcott Parsons conceptualized modern organizations as 
social systems, i.e., the nature of the relationships between 
individuals (actors) in organizations. He saw these relationships 
as interactions occurring within a framework of superor dination- 
subordination whose aff activity (feelings) could be characterized 
as particularistic or universalistic . 



The works of these three social scientists provided the 
theoretical foundation for constructing a "theoretical model" for 
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classifying and observing bureaucratic behavior in complex 
modern organizations. In addition, the trl-dioeo^ional* theoretical 

model is based on a strategy outlined by Arthur P. Coladarci 

\ 

j^nd Jacob W. Getzels for observing and analyzing administrative 
behavior in educational organizations. The model deals with 
(l) the goal direction (structural) of the behavior; (2) the 
role parameters (functional) of the behavior; and (3) the affec - 
tivity (inter-personal character) of the behavior of administra- 
tive personnel as they engage in activities of the organization. 

The model has been applied to data collected in the field 
stud^'- described elsewhere in this volume. Thus, it was possible 
to determine the utility of the theoretical schema in terms of 
how well ;lt would account for behavior in educational organiza- 
tions and whether one could classify bureaucratic behavior in 
such organizations. Eight classes of bureaucratic behavior emerged 
from the application. These classes represent distinct categories 
of behavior that can be observed in educational organizations and 
are specified earlier in Chapter VI. 

"Pieces" of bureaucratic behavior were observed and classi- 
fied from ninety OTU's from field study data. While the classifi- 
cations generated from the model must be conceived as theoretical 
entities, nevertheless it becomes clear that these concepts can 
be utilized for operational purposes. They can also be viewed 
in terms of categoric logic to which quantitative measures and 
statistical concepts can be applied. However, up to this point 
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only elementary and somewhat primitive measures have "been established. 
A more refined and definite statistical approach is indicated 
from this initial taxonomic exercise. 

Future Research 

Educational ^researchers who wish to classify, observe and 
analyze behavior of personnel in school organizations will find 
this tri -dimensional theoretical schema particularly useful. 

Several doctors,! dissertations that employ the schema are presently 
in process. By employing the schema, one is able not only to 
observe the relationship between variables as employed in the 
theoretical framework, but to present them graphically and in 
measurable terms . The researcher can also examine microscopically 
"slices" of bureaucratic behavior within the organization under 
observation. While these microscopic pictures cannot be compre- 
hended in and of themselves, they can be inspected macroscopically 
for the patterns of relations they may have with others. Moreover, 
the distribution and magnitude of bureaucratic behavior can be 
shown graphically as they occur in complex organizations. Such 
graphs provide the research analyst with "stop action" pictures 
of the behavior observed and classified in the organization. In 
addition, such pictures present clues and insights for more inten- 
sive inspection of the educational organization. 

Perhaps the overall utility of this theoretical strategy for 
studying bureaucratic behavior of organizations is that it establi- 
shes important empirical baselines for deriving researchable 
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hypotheses for testing relationships between and among variables 
that affect the equilibrium of educational organizations. This 
schema points the direction of fruitful research in this area 
during the next decade. 

Practitioner Usefulness 

Many school adtuinistrators ■will raise questions concerning 
the practical value of this relatively new thrust in educational 
research. Some of the practical uses of a bureaucratic taxonomy 
in the administration of school organizations may be suggestive 
by a few categorical statements; 

1. The schema places the school executive in a better 
position to raise the ’’right" questions concerning 
his school organization. Tlius,-a taxonomy may be 
used as an initial diognostic instrument. 

2. The school executive who is concerned with the 
maintenance of this organization will become more 
lcnow],edgeable about where to look for information. 

3. He will also be able to examine the decision-making 
process in his organization and learn what and where 
to look for the outcome of decisions in terms of the 
organization’s bureaucratic structure. 



The Systems Theory Classification Shema 
Theoretical Base 

The theoretical base for the systems approach to building 
the taxonomy or systems classification schema presented in this 
work is taken from theories of "open" systems. Open systems 
are those systems which exchange energy and matter with their 
environment. By virtue of their ability to interact with their 
environment, such systems exist in a dynamic life state charac- 
terized by order, differentiation, variation, and increasing 
complexity. That schools or educational organizations are o'";n 
systems is obvious; theories of open systems, thus, have clear 
relevance for studying and analyzing organizational behavior 
in education. 

Wien examining the theories of open systems it is apparent 
that no single general or all-inclusive theory of open systems 
exists. Although based on commonly shared assumptions and 
propositions, current theories describe and dimens ionalize 
open systems in a variety of ways. As noted earlier in 
Chapter VII, open systems can be viewed as generic "wholes," 
in terms of the processing of inputs into outputs, in terms of 
the universal states and processes of all open systems, and in 
terms of the outcomes of system activity. 

As a result of the differing emphasis noted in open system 
theories, a multi-scheme approach for taxonomic research was de- 
veloped in this research project. Four discrete classification 
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schemes were constructed and used in the study. The schemata 
and an indication of their theoretical antecedents can be tersely 

reviewed as follows: 

1. Classification Anoroach I: Comprehensiv e Systems 

Characterization Schema -«This schema was derived 
from "systems theories of the whole" or comprehen- 
sive systems theories. These theories focus gene- 
rally and often subjectively on total or whole 
systems and their components j the components at- 
tributes, and the relationships between the com- 
ponents and their atti'ibutes. 

2. Classification Approach II: Input-Output Linltage 

(Subsystems) Schema--This schema was derived from 
"process" or subsystem theories. Theories of this 
bype are concerned with microscopic analysis and 
focus on the processing of inputs through system 
subsystems into output. 

3 . Classification Approach III: Analysis of System 

Prouerties: States and P rocesse s— This schema was 

derived from theories of the universal properties 

of open systems. Such theories represent macroscopic 
analysis and are based upon the recurring properties 
and states evinced in the life-space of a wide variety 
of systems. 

Classification Approach IV: Output Analy sis Schema— 
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This schema derived from output theories or 
system output or outcome analysis. Theories of 
this type focus on the products or outcomes of 
system activity relative to their impact on the 
system and/ or its environment . 

These classification schemata represent four different ways 
of looking at the educational organization. Together they permit 
a detailed and comprehensive picture. Individually'’ they provide 
specific kinds of views of organizational hehavior in terms of 
specific purposes identified ahove. Thus 3 the classification 
approaches or schemata have a potential for application in 
total, or individually in terms of particular purposes under 
consideration. 

The research utility -of the ayatepB 'isas 

already heen dealt with in some detail in Chapter The 

systems schemata also have a potential as a frameworji for 
organizational analysis. In the latter vein these schemata can 
be used to assess various aspects and levels of behavior either 
within the organization or emitted by the organization. The 
potential for analysis extends from the assessment of parti- 
cular events (e.g., a meeting of the administrative cabinet) 
or situations of long-term periods of organizational activity 
(e.g.j the preparation and passage of a budget.) They can be 
used either for purely descriptive or for clinical and/or diag- 
nostic purposes . Although the schemata are not panaceas as 
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analytic vehicles and do, for proper application, require more 
than a layman's conception of "systems," individually and 
collectively they can he viable devices for assessing organi- 
sational behavior in education for the less theoretically 

trained. 

Future Research 

Hot only are there extensive possibilities for taxonomic 
research into organisational behavior in education using the 
systems schemata, but also there are already a number of 
emerging leads for basic descriptive and experimental research 
as well. Certainly from the limited application of the sch m 
to date, a number of cogent questions and testable hypotheses 
have been generated. Additionally, it is hoped that the theore- 
tician will lihewise be able to unearth relationships, linhages, 
and dynamics in and through the application of the schemata. 
PY.gr>+.itioner Usefulness 

The value of the systems theory schemata is not, however, 
limited to the more scholarly aspects of the study of o g 
national behavior in education. The schemata can well be used 
in an on-the-^ob analysis and assessment of organisational 
activity. Here, whether in the hands of the external organi- 
zational consultant or interested members of an organisation, 
they can serve a variety of purposes. In general, they can 
he used to describe the actions and behavior of organisations 
or organisation members to provide a framework for action 
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.esearoh or developmental programs and to function as a eonoep- 
tnal tase for t.e clinical analysis of an organisation, including 

its components, processes, and procedures. 

systems schema one, (the comprehensive systems characterx- 

zation scheme), permits a description of a behavioral event 

(e.g. aa occurrence, a decision situation, or a meeting) xn 

terms' of its salient features. Through the identification and 

/I’virt- +/-1 this s'clienias what is being 

Uierlptloo or loioto «eootdi«« «o »hi. =oo . . 

Moc-o ® 

organisational mechanisms, and org^izational subsystems 
shovs hou that uhich is being acted upon is processed by the 
organisation. By identifying the locus of forces involved, an 

accurate assessment of the organisation-environmental dynamxc 

ta revealed. And, flnaiay, in recording the output or outcomes, 
end products of action are delimited. This scheme enables ^ 
Observer to record in a systems frameuorh on a single sheet of 
paper the essential aspects of a behavioral situation that may 
in all of its complexity and detail be of much greater length. 
Analysis by such a procedure forces the analyst (a) to look at 
apecific units of behavior in their entirety rather than at 

aeciuences of more or less related behaviors many of ^hich are 

, fb^ to look at the key aspects of 

not resolved or relevant, and l,b; to xo 

aystems activity: inputs, process, and output. 

second systems schema, (the input-output linkage schema), 
provides a frameuork for the microscopic assessment of organisa- 
tional behavior. By checking the presence or absence of each 
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of the detailed characteristics (essentially a "go," "no-go" 
procedure), a numiber of relevant questions about an org£iniza- 
tion’s processing of work can be answered. Through the use of 
this schema, questions such as the following can be focused 
upon: (l) What resources are used in processing work in 
educational organization? (2) How are resources used in 
processing work in educational organizations? (3) How is 
work processed in the educational organization? (4) l^Jhat 
subsystems process the most and/ or the least work in educational 
organizations? (5) What are the outputs (outcomes of work 
done) of educational organizations? (6) To what extent are 
people or specific groups involved in educational organiza- 
tional work? (7) VJhat are the patterns of action in doing 
work in an educational organization? Although this schema can 
be used to analyze a single event or situation, it is expected 
that a "log" of such analyses over time will be even more 
revealing. For example, in our analyses of the classifies, uions 
made in this study we found certain patterns were revealed when 
we totaled the use of each characteristic in terms of the total 
sample of behaviors. Illustrative are ;he following conclusions 
that resulted from our data analysis: (l) Individuals tended 

to process organizational work rather than groups. (2) Most 
organizational work in our sample was processed through the 
administrative subsystem regardless of whether or not another 
subsystem, such as the personnel or supervisory subsystems, was 
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more appropriate. (3) Greater concern for product output than 
for affectivity or feedback output was indicated. Such genera- 
lizations based upon systematic, recorded observations permit 
a more valid assessment of an educational organization than 
do random and/or subjective observations. 

Use of the third systems schema, (the analysis of system 
properties states and processes schema), in analyzing organi- 
zational behavior in education can provide several kinds of 
information for the organizational analyst or practitioner. 
First, this scheme can be used to indicate organizational 
"openness.” To illustrate, the more special and unique inputs 
are processed, the hi^er the level of negentrophy and the 
loT^er the level of equilibrium, as these are defined in Chapter 
VII, the more "open” is the organization. Also, tHrough this 
macroscopic scheme, the bureacracy of an organization can be 
revealed. Obviously organizations that use formal and fixed 
arrangements and exhibit high degrees of increasing progressive 
mechanization are more bureaucratic than those not so prone. 
This schema is further helpful in assessing the kinds of work 
processed in an educational organization, the internal dynamics 
of organizational systems (e.g., relationship of subsystems, or 
the nature of feedback mechanisms), and the extent of ordering 
or differentiation in system action. It should be noted that 
this schema can be applied equally well to behavioral units 
ranging from single events to case studies or histones of 
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several years of organizational activity. 

The final systems schema, (output analys5-s), may well 
have the most import for on-the-job organizational analysis. 
This scheme reveals the multi-dimensionality of organiza- 
tional output and forces one to assess organizational out- 
comes as more than productivity (in terms of a full range 
of possible conse<iuences). Althou^ somewhat subjective, 
this scheme is the most readily used of the four systems 
schemata by the non-systens oriented practitioner. The 
schema has been operationalized to the extent it can be 
easily applied to the organizational context. Also, its 
profile scale presents a graphic picture of output. The 
comparability of several such profiles has distinct advan- 
tages. In assessing an educational organization using this 
device, preoccupation with certain categories of output 
(e.g., products) and lack of attention to others (e.g., 
identity sense) are revealed. Since over or under attention 
to certain kinds of output may be highly dysfunctional, it 
behooves those in an organization to carefully and system- 
atically assess such outcomes. This kind of analysis is 
a check on process or microscopic analysis, and, though 
subjective, is a step to a qualitative assessment of 
organizational activity . 

Summary 

That this project did not develop a single taxonomy 
of organizational behavior in education is evident to even 
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the casual reader. 
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It did, however 5 accomplish the objectives stated in 
the original pi-oposal. Taking those objectives in the 
listed in chapter one, each was met as explained below. 

1. To define more clearly the conceptual boundaries 
of organizational behavior in education and to give more 
precise definition to areas of knowledge which fall ^d.thin 

these boundaries. 

Four theories which might be described as areas of 
knowledse, were selected from which classification schemata 
were developed. The concepts outlined in the theories were 
identified and extended. The resultins concepts were defined 
so that classifications of organizational behavior can now 
be made through the schema based on four theories. Thus, 
the boundaries of the theories were on the one hand more 
clearly defined and on the other hand extended. 

2. To provide useful guide lines for selecting and 
abstracting content on educational administration which 
may be used for laying a sound base of information retrieval 
systems which undoubtedly will be developed within the next 

decade . 

Each of the four classification systems provides a base 
from which abstracting content in educational administration 
can proceed. Retrieval systems can be built upon these 
classification systems directing students and scholars in 
educational administration to information concerning decision- 
making, interpersonal relationships, bureaucratic behavior 
and the general system properties of educational organizations. 
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3. To furnish guides for use in developing instructional 

materials to prepare administrators. 

Beside the value of classifying and retrieving info- 
mation, the taxonomies point out areas where instructional 
materials are presently lacking. In addition, the organiza- 
tional taxonomic units themselves should prove a useful 
instructional aid in the preparation of educational adminis- 
trators. 

4. To encourage and provide guides for use in synthe- 
sizing knowledge on educational administration. 

The synthesis attempt among theories was not as success- 
fully met as were some of the other objectives of this study. 
The study team was unable to provide a synthesis of the four 
theories. Perhaps this in itself may be a guide for a new 
emphasis with regard to synthesis. Additional research may 
corroborate the finding that present theories in evducational 
administration are more distinct and more complete than some 

authors have previously proposed. 

5. To identify areas of educational administration 
where there is meager research and areas where additional 
inquiry is badly needed. 

Each theory was expanded through the process of schema 
development and final OTU classification. This aspect of 
the research is described in the separate chapters. Also, 
new areas of research in educational administration have been 
opened throu^ the development of each classification schema. 
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6. To develop and evaluate methods of* taxonomic 
inq,uiry which should usefully facilitate further inquiry. 

The methods used in the development of this research 
and the evaluation of the results of these methods are 
carefully explained in chapters two and eight. These 
procedures and the experience cf this research team should 
prove to he useful to others who wish to continue to 
develop taxonomic inquiry in educational organizations. 

This chapter has attempted to set forth the procedures 
carried out hy the research team in an effort to move toward 
the development of taxonomies of organizational behavior in 
education. The small and simple "fits" discovered have been 
indicated and explained. The possible reasons for not being 
able to go beyond the original task of building taxonomies 
to the greater task of synthes* 7,ing into a single taxonomy 
have been presented. This chapter has summari^.ed the theory, 
implications for future research, and pragmatic usefulness 
(with particular exphasis on the practitioner) of each schema. 

While the schemata provide useful tools for the practi- 
tioner of educational organizations (and perhaps administra- 
tors of other kinds of organizations as well), of particular 
interest to the authors are the opportunities for future 
research generated by the study. The students of educational 
administration have been directed to a vast uncharted area 
on the map of organizational theory. To the "explorer" of 
knowledge this should provide an interesting challenge. The 
vastness of this area testifies to the infancy of this area 
of taxonomy of organizations which has begun here. 



